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EARLY BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND BOOK-MAKING. 


CALIFORNIA prin- 
ters in the pioneer 
days labored under 
ereat and peculiar 
difficulties. The 
supplies of paper, 
ink, and type were 
subject toall the de- 
lays and expenses 
of the Cape Horn or 
Isthmus routes, and 
skilled workmen 
were scarce, and apt 
to throw down their composing sticks 
and rush to the mines at each favora- 
ble rumor. On the other hand, the pub- 
lic was willing to pay well for work, 
and the rewards of the business were 
commensurate to the risks. The print- 
crs and publishers of the early days 
werea picked group of men, fer- 
tile inresources, energetic in ex- 
ecution, most of them young ; 
and some of the books they 
printed under frontier difficul- 
tics would do credit to the 
houses of the present day. 

Then there were the maga- 
zines, which began surprisingly 
carly, and preserved many of 
‘he most characteristic features 


of the times. California was full of 
writers ; educated men from every coun- 
try beneath the sun, quick to observe 
the strange new life of city and State. 
A few stray chapters of many of the 
notable books on California afterwards 
published in England and Paris, were 
first printed in the early periodicals. 
Borthwick, Marryat, and Farnham wrote 
for San Francisco journals. Lieutenant 
Derby (Pheenix), F. C. Ewer, and 
ward Pollock, were among the leading 
writers on the coast in that early decade 
from to’59. Through the early six- 
tics the writers of the second period, 
which culminated in Harte, Avery, Stod- 
dard, and their group, began to appear, 
one by one, and the books of the time 
show their influence and presence. 

It is exceedingly difficult to obtain 
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data about the earliest publications in 
San Francisco or the carliest firms of 
printers and binders. “There have been 
so many changes, the records are so 
deficient, and so many fires swept the 
ill-built shanties of pioneer Fran- 
cisco, that book after book of which one 
hears is not to be found in any second- 
hand store or library. It was less than 
forty years ago, and yet there are irre- 
trievable losses! Captain [ees of the 
police force has a most admirable collec- 
tion of about five hundred volumes of 
old Californian magazines and books. 
The famous Bancroft library is the best 
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place for information, and the Odd Fel- 
lows’, the Mercantile, and Mechanics’ 
Libraries each have some important 
beginnings, but as yet only beginnings 
of collections. 

Indeed, the fragmentary nature of all 
these collections is a source of surprise 
and regret to investigators. [carly Cal- 
ifornia books and periodicals are exceed- 
ingly rare, and will be of great value. 
Collectors should investigate the interior 
towns, especially the old mining towns, 
and try to unearth whatever of value 
may yet remain. This scarcity extends 
to avery recent date, measured in years. 


The -first 'series’ of THE OVERLAND 
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MONTHLY, 1868-1875, is already rare, 
and all the first editions of books pub- 
lished in the State previous to 187¢ are 
more or less hard to obtain. Some day 
the rarest and most precious bibliograph- 
ical treasures in Amcrica will be entitled 
“Early Pacific Coast Publications — 
1840-1880, or something to that effect. 

The earliest known example of print- 
ing done in California was a * broadside,” 
six by seven inches, containing nine lines 
of type, done in Monterey in 1833, a proc- 
lamation issued by Governor Figueroa. 
It was done “ona blanket,” without the 
aid of a press, and is in the Bancroft 
collection. ‘The first book printed in 
the State was issued in Monterey the 
following year (1834) —sixteen pages, 
containing some of the laws of the prov- 
ince of Upper California, A.V. Zam- 
orano was the publisher. His press came 
from the city of Mexico. In 1835 the 
same publisher brought out in book torm 
the authority from the Mexican Repub- 
lic, constituting José Figueroa governor. 
In 1836, the Zamorano press issued the 
first school book published in California 
—a little catechism. All the above are 
in the Bancroft collection and nowhere 
else, so far as I am aware. 

The Society of California pioneers has 
in its collection a set of six proclamations 
and administration letters, issued by 
General Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo, at 
Sonoma, at various times between 1837 
and 1839, the type-setting and _ print- 
ing of which was done by his own hand. 
Of course, all the foregoing are in Span- 
ish. 

The first newspaper, 7e Californian, 
a weekly, was issued at Monterey from 
August 15th, 1846, to January 5th, 1848, 
and was then merged into the A/ta Cal 
tfornia. Colton and Semple were the 
first publishers. The first San Francisco 
newspaper was the }eréa /uena, for ten 
issues, then the. Ca/7fornia Star, Samuc! 
Brannan, publisher. The first issue was 
January 9th, 1847... These are in the 
Mercantile Library. 
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FROM BANCROFT'S HISTORY : 


The first book printed in San Francis- 
co was issued from Washington Bart- 
lctt’s press. It contains sixty-one pages, 
and came out early in 1849. It is a de- 
scriptive guide to the gold region, and 
the author is “ F. P. Wierzbicki, M. D.”’ 
he book sold at five dollars. 

The first State printer, H. H. Robin- 
son, in the “ flush times,’ 1849-’50, 
sued a small quarto containing the con- 
stitution and acts of the first session of 
the California Legislature. The volume 
sold at that time in sheets, unbound, for 
ten cents per page, or $116.40 per vol- 
ume. 

The early registers and directories are 
now rare, so many fires swept the city, 
but they deserve mention as being en- 
tirely home work, and full of special in- 
formation. The first city directory of 
San Francisco was A. W. Morgan & Com- 
pany's publication, issued September 
Sth, 1852, and printed and bound by 
I’. A. Bonnard, at the Despatch printing 
office, corner. of Commercial and Leides- 
dorff.. It is a duodecimo of 180 pages, 
vith Todd’s old express and Adams & 
‘ompany’s bank advertised on the cover. 

There were nine booksellers in the 
ity. Marvin & Hitchcock, who in 1852 
ublished a Spanish and English Cali- 

nia Text-book,” in black clothand red 
ather, were settled at 153 Montgomery ; 
ooke & LeCount, Stockwell & Com- 
iny, and allthe others within two blocks 
omthecornerof Clay and Montgomery. 
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GREAT SEAL OF MEXICO, 


The newspaper offices were all in the 
same region, and the list of editors and 
publishers comprises many familiar 
names. Washington Bartlett published 
the /Avening Journal on Montgomery 
north of Clay. I’. C. Ewer, afterwards 
editor of Pioneer and of Hutchings’ 
Magazine, G. KK. Fitch, Loring Picker- 
ing, and J. E. Lawrence were editing 
and publishing the Placer Times and 
Transcript at 152 Clay. John Nugent 
owned the //eva/d, published at 120 
Montgomery. Frank M. Pixley edited 
the Dazly at 146 Montgomery, 
and EK. Connor owned the A/ta Califor- 
nia. Almost all these offices did some 
outside printing, and turned out pamph- 
lets, circulars, and posters. 

The publication of the city directory 
passed to LeCount & Strong in 1854, 
and in 1856 to Samuel Colville, in which 
year it was printed by Monson & Valen- 
tine, at 129 Sansome. This year it was 
a most excellent piece of home work, 
beginning witha history of the city. To 
the periodicals had been added Hutch. 
tngs Monthly Magazine and four weck- 
lies, The Golden Eva, lhe \Wede West, 
The California Farmer, and The larte- 
fies. 

In 1857 Henry Langley, whose con- 
nection with the San Francisco directo- 
ries began the following year, edited and 
published 7he State Register at 144 
Washington Street. It was printed at 
the Commercial presses, 127 Sansome, 
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and bound in half morocco, in half calf, 
and in cloth by J. J. LeCount, in ‘“ The 
Granite Building” corner of. California 
and Montgomery. It contained full sta- 
tistics concerning the resources of the 
State; an exhibit of the finances of cach 
county and town; and notes upon the 
agricultural, mining, commercial, and 
manufacturing industries; also an ac- 
count of every water ditch, flour mill, 
saw mill, and quartz mill in California. 
James Queen was the Sacramento agent, 
and the work was pushed throughout 
the State. Still it is a scarce book, as 
are also the subsequent volumes. 

Business directories and county direc- 
tories began to appear about 1855, but 
the State Register remains as one of 
the best examples of excellent early 
printing and binding. 

The best and first of the early group 
of magazines published in California was 
The Pioneer. It began publication. in 
January, 1854; and with June, 1856, 
merged into /lutchings’ Magazine. The 
Pironecy Was published by W. H. Brooks 
& Co., Count & Strong's book 
store on Montgomery Street, and was 
printed by Monson & Valentine, 124 
Sacramento Street. Its ‘Introductory ”’ 
said that it was to be “The Knicker- 
bocker Magazine of the Pacific Coast.” 
A poem by Edward Pollock is the most 
striking article in the first issue. : 

The magazine had sixty pages, and was 
published at $5.00 per annum. It soon 
gathered contributors from all parts of 
the State,— John Swett, J. P. Anthony, 
Frank Soulé, John S. Hittell, S. C. Mas- 
sett, the immitable John Phenix, and 
others equally well known. I[t attempted 
no illustrations, and printed a good deal 
of Pacific Coast history and description 
that is worth reading, even now. But 
as it happens, only four or five sets of 
the pioneer magazine are in existence. 
The cover of the magazine contained in 
the center an engraving of a group of 
three exultant pioneers, looking west- 
ward froma cliff over the Pacific; in the 
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background, pines and their white-roofed 
wagons. F.C. Eweredited 7he Pioneer 
from its first issue. 

A lady, who wrote over the signature of 
“Shirley,” contributed excellent descrip- 
tive articles on “‘California 1851.”’ 
C. T. Hopkins described “ A Trip to the 
Galapagos Islands,” and it is interesting 
tonote that more than thirty years later 
the late B. B. Redding began the prep- 
aration of an article on the same subject 
for THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, but left it 
unfinished at the time of his death. Mr. 
Hopkins sailed to Peru and the Galapa- 
gos January 12, 1850,to get a cargo of 
sweet potatoes, turtles, onions, etc. His 
estimated expenses were $12,000, and the 
estimated profits at prices then ruling 
Unfortunately the 
potatoes decayed and the expedition lost 
money. B.S. Brooks wrote the history 
of the Limantour claim. Mrs... Par- 
ker Walton, under the vom de plume ot 
Francesca, described San Francisco in 
1850; W. Farwell contributed an article 
upon the new fish of the Pacific. W. H. 
J. Brooks edited a valuable ‘ Monthly 
Summary of Events.”” Musical, theatri- 
cal, and literary notes appeared in each 
issue: . William. Spear wrote several 
studies of “Early Voyages to China,” 
over the signature of “ Singleton.” C. T. 
Hopkins, over his initials, described his 
exploring expedition in 1850 to” the 
Klamath and southern Oregon. 

Hlutchines Illustrated Caltfornia Mag- 
asine began publication in July, 1856, 
with the same editor as its predecessor. 
The publishers were Hutchings and 
Rosenfeld, 146 Montgomery Street. 
The cover design is reproduced here. 
The opening article of the first issue 
was on the * Yo-Ham-i-te Valley " (now 
the Yosemite), illustrated by wood-cuts 
by Van Vleck. The illustrated article of 
the second issue was on the Farallone 
Islands, the cuts by Eastman ; the third 
number illustrated the New Almaden 
quicksilver mine. Eachissue of 
mes Magasine contained one or more 
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illustrated descriptive articles. It was 
partly filled up with selected matter, but 
more than half of its contents were arti- 
cles from Pacific Coast writers, or upon 
Pacific Coast topics. The last issue of 
Hutchings’ Magasine was in June, 1861. 

As for the early weeklies, 7e Pacific 
started August Ist, 1851, at $5 per year, 
size 19'%4x25 inches. 7he Golden 
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a mining camp, with the typical pan and 
rocker in operation. IVede 
was published by Bonestell & Williston, 
booksellers on Clay Street, opposite to 
the plaza, and its first issue appeared 
March 24th, 1854. It had agents at all 
the mining towns from Sacramento to 
Yankee Jim and beyond. 7 

One of its first editorials urges the ne- 


began in 1853, cessity of build- 
witha plain head- gg ing a transconti- 
ing. During its Moor he | nental railroad. 
second volume, it Anthony & Bak- 
adopted en- er dida good deal 
view of Sar Fran- , it, and the illus- 
cisco. Its charac- j AW, N trations of  pio- 
teristic Indian on neer life were ex- 
cellent. 


a cliff, overlook- 
ine the Goiden 
adopted till much ~ 
rence edited the AG hee 
paper, and R. M. y 


Another week- 
ly was the 
fornia Mail, pub- 
lished by W. C. 
Foard, and R. F. 
Greely. . It had 


Daggett J. 

M. Foard. were Le an engraved vign- 
Owners: Lhe ette by.C. C. Ku- 
West,. de- UNE. 1657 chel an eagle 
cidedly the best | grasping the 
literary weekly of arms of Califor- 
the time, hada ma; San Fran- 


eraphic. heading, 
engraved: by J. 
\W. Orr, consist- 
Ing of three vign- 
ettedesigns. The 
center, and largest, represented a locomo- 
tive and arailroad track. A large grizzly 
was retreating from one side, anda but- 
talo from the other, while the whole dis- 
tance was a purely Californian — land- 
scape. In this central vignette we per- 
haps have the suggestion that was ulti- 
mately developed into the OVERLAND’s 
bear crossing the railroad track, as Bret 
Ifarte and A. Roman were familiar with 
lhe Werde West. Thelett hand vignette 
represented a pioneer wagon train, and 
the right hand one contained a scene in 
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cisco Bay in the 
tober 15,1854, was 
the date of its 
first issue. 

lhe Hesperian began as a newspaper 
in 1858. It became a monthly in March, 
1859, under the editorship of Mrs. I. H. 
Day. It was a forty-eight page maga- 
zine, double rules around each page, and 
illustrated with lithographs of California 
flowers and birds, and with sketches of 
pioneers such as Yount, Lassen, Lar- 
kin, and others. Kellogg and Veatch, 
the botanists, Grayson, the naturalist, 
“Caxton ’’ (W.-H. ‘Rhodes),: W.: Wads- 
worth, who was afterwards editor of the 
magazine, were among its contributors. 
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The Hesperian continued until April, 
1863, when it joined the ranks of its pre- 
decessors. Its style was something like 
that of Arthurs Home Magasine and 
Godey's Lady's Book. 

Another monthly, but more distinctly 
devoted to horticulture, was 7he Ca/ltfor- 
nia Culturist, which lasted from January, 
1858, to December, 1861. Its legitimate 
successor was 7he California Horticutl- 
furist, begun by Millerand Sievers, after- 
wards published by John H. Carmany. 
The Culturist is very rare, the only com- 
plete set being in the State library in 
Sacramento. 

The oldest of the strictly horticultural] 
press, however, was California 
ey, begun January tst, 1854. The plates 
of native flowers and trees, made origin- 
ally for the Academy of Sciences in the 
early fifties, or for /lutchings’ Magazine, 
or forthe first volumes of /lesperian, 
appeared over and over in all the strictly 
horticultural publications, until they 
were fairly worn out. In the same way 
the pioneer illustrations of mining life, 
done by Keith, Nahl, and others of the 
early engravers and designers, were used 
from one end of the State to the other, 
creating stock types regarding early 
days. 

In january, 1865, after the /oncer, 
the /lesperian, and Hutchings’ Magazine 
had perished, Loomis & Swiit, 617 Clay 
street, began the publication of a picto- 
rial weekly, called Pack. The title page 
represented the “tricksy imp” riding 
an owl, and the design ts here given. ach 
was bristling with eood illustrations. 
Perhaps the best thing in the first volume 
is a full page lithograph by Nagel, after 
one of Nahl’s designs, representing Cali- 
fornia, with her attendant grizzly, giving 
a medal to Puck. The Calitornia Pack, 
like the famous New York journal later 
established with the same name, had a 
fashion of introducing its familiar and 
Impish figure into varied designs, armed 
with his puncturing pen, or accompanied 
by his owl. It would be interesting to 
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know how many suggestions the New 
York Puck received from this brief flow- 
er of Pacific Coast caricature, with its 
motto, “ Lord, what fools these mortals 
be,” its bright local hits, and its Puck and 


owl design. The California Pack con- 


COVER DESIGN OF PUCK. 


tinued for two volumes and begana third. 
The only complete set known to exist Is 
owned by Edward Bosqui, of this city. 
Charles Warren Stoddard did his first lit- 
erary work for Pack, and W. A. Kendall 
was a frequent contributor. 

One of the curious ventures in the 


magazine line was Gaslay’s Pacific 
Monthly. lasted only six months. 


[It was a ninety-six page illustrated mag- 
azine, price five dollars per year, and 
first appeared in January, 1865. David 
M. Gazlay was printer publisher. 
The writers were nearly all Eastern, and 
Rev. H. W. Bellows, Prof:. J.J... Mapes, 
Rev. Geo, B. Bacon, wereamong the best 
known of them. In such California 
writings as it did ect, the magazine had 
a vood deal of first-rate outdoor material 
and Pacific Coast description, but its lit- 
erary standard was on the whole low. It 
was published in New-York, and never 
obtained any foothold in California. 
There have not been many binderies 
on the coast, and yet the quality of the 
best early work done here will compare 
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‘avorably with any of the time else- 
vhere. Some excellent workmen from 
(.ondon, Paris, and New York drifted 
ere, and were allowed much freedom to 
develop their own ideas... While the 
carly San Francisco presses turned out 
samphlet and book work that is both 
teresting and valuable to the student 
ot the technical arts that go to the mak- 
volume, the binders must not be 
forgotten. Indeed, several cases 
sheets printed in) New. York were 
brought here for their costly and unique 
bindings. But it is a general complaint 
among San Francisco binders that 
wealthy Californians are slow to. give 
orders for original work, thinking that 
it can be done better abroad ; and indeed, 
the traditional liberality of the million- 
aires of the Pacific Coast does not seem 
to have extended to much encourage- 
ment of any part of the art preservative. 
Still, there are occasional bits of work 
done that do credit alike to purchaser and 
to artist. This coming winter several 
privately illustrated Pacific Coast works 
will be bound here under original de- 
signs, and with the best of hand-work. 
Some of the best early binding done 
on this coast was turned out by Bartling 
& Kimball. They bound for Judge T. 
Il. Rearden an Aldine Catullus, the 1502 
edition, in scarlet morocco, tooled in den- 
tele patterns with inlayings of blue. 
They bound the Knights Templar A\l- 
bum, Conclave of 1883, in broad roulette 
work, and Stoddard’s South Sea Idyls 
i 1873, in brown morocco with red 
cdgves. Henry Marsden, while in their 
cmploy, bound a Cervantes in full brown 
morocco, geometrically tooled with inlay- 
ines, gilt bands, and roulette on the title 
ive. This’ most clegant volume was 
owned by the late William Bartling of 
Oakland. Wegiveasketch of one of the 
s more recent bindings, under its 
present firm name of Bartling, Phillips & 
stillwell. It is a rare annual of about 
527, bound in full blue Ienglish calf, the 
sign after the French style, the book 
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finished in full giit, and the center piece 
illuminated in red. The slides have a 
gilt border about the edge, and both 
edge and center are white and gold, il- 
luminated in red, tooled with fine dotted 
lines. The insides of the covers are 
lined with white moire antique silk, 
tooled with dotted gold all around. 

D. Hicks & Company, whose bindings 
are unsurpassed on the coast, bound 
for John R. Jarboe a copy of “ The Re- 
hearsal”’ by the Duke of Buckingham, 


SPECIMEN OF BINDING, -BARFLING & KIMBALL. 


Kdw. Arber edition, in full dark brown 
calf inlaid with red and blue, extra gilt, 
and a gilt vine around a blind tooled 
staff. The Hicks—Judd Company, suc- 
cessor to the above, recently bound a 
volume for the Sisters of the Holy Cross 
at Woodland, California, which has been 
chosen for illustration as the best piece 
of recent Pacific Coast work that I have 
been able to find. The execution of 
work of this character shows the prog- 
ress that has been made in this city dur- 
ing the last decade in the art of book- 
binding. This book is bound in dark 
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brown Levant Morocco, and inlaid or 
iluminated with bright colors, purple 
and orange being chiefly used. The 
tooling or ornamental design 1s in gold; 
the shield in the center is solid gold and 
enamel; the pages are beautifully ilu- 
minated and ornamented by the young 
ladies of the Academy of the Holy Cross, 
and the volume has been sent to Pope 
Leo. In its entirety, it is a very cred- 
itable specimen of the design- 
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Another pioneer Con- 
Rev. John A. 


tional Church. 
eregational clergyman, 
Benton, published in the same year a 
book, ‘The California Pilgrim,” which 
was widely read and aided greatly in call- 
ing public attention to the dangers of 
“oold fever.” The imprint of the book 
was “Sacramento: Solomon Alter. San 
Francisco: Marvin & Hitchcock.” There 
were two editions, the first illustrated. 


ing and technical skill of -Cal- 
ifornia workmen. 


Other excellent ex xamples of 
California binders’ work are to 
be seen in a copy of the Wil- 
kie Gallery by Leary, full red 
morocco, gold and blind tool- 
ing with enabossments, bound 
for A. K. P. Harmon; also a 
catalogue of Joseph Sabin’s, 
bound for Alfred E. Whitta- 
ker by Cummings & Phillips, 
in full brown morocco, inlaid 
in colored leathers, and tooled. 

The early books, some of 
which have already received 
mention, comprise guides to 
the mines, maps, stories. of | 
pioneer life, poems, and a va- | 
ried assortment of subjects. 
One quite rare little book, 4! 
by 6 inches, black cloth, plain 
eilt lettering, which is entitled 


“Sandwich Islands, Past and 


Present.’ was written here by 


Rev. T. Dwight Hunt in 1852, 
and printed at the presses of 
Whitton, Towne, & Co., Ex- 
eclsior Office, 128. Clay Street, where 
m was. alsO bound. There are. 189 


pages of letter press, besides title and 
preface, and the missionary view of the 
early history of the Hawatian Islands 
and the conversion of their people has 
never been more ‘clearly stated. The 
work is still historical value, and is 
very readable. T. Dwight Hunt came 
to California from Honolulu in 1848, and 
became pastor of the First) Congrega- 
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COVER DESIGN, HICKS-JUDD CO, 

[arly in 1859, H. Bancroft & Com- 
pany brought out a book by Rev. W. A. 
Scott, upon * Samson, the Hebrew Her- 
cules,” and another upon “ Esther, the 
Hebrew Persian Queen,” small duodect- 
mos of about 340 pages, The first named 
was illustrated with wood cuts by East- 
man and others, after Nahl’s. spirited 
drawings, Anarticle in the OVERLAND 
for May deseribes these more 
at leneth, and reproduces several. Neat, 
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plain books, and typographically excel- 
lent, these publications were a credit to 
to the firm, and were among the first of 
a long line of publications from this 
house. A vast number of early books, 
book plates, and engravings were des- 
troyed in their great fire April 30th, 1886. 
Their great book, Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s 
history, is Pacific Coast work, excepting 
the making of the paper. The first vol- 
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Arthur and Charles Nahl, true to that 
training in athletics which every German 
knows something of, published in 1863, 
through A. Rosenfield, a large quarto, of 
“Instructions in Gymnastics,” whose 
title page was very attractive. ‘Towne 
& Bacon were the printers, and the 
work was dedicated to the San Francisco 
Olympic Club. It contained several hun- 
dred illustrations from drawings by the 


ili 
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FROM BANCROFT'S 


ume of. the “Native Races was pub- 
lished in 1875 by the A. L. Bancroft Co. ; 
twenty-nine volumes have now appeared. 
Since the fire the composition and plates 
have been done by the ilmer-Stiller 
Klectrotyping Company, and the bind- 
ing by the Hicks—Judd Company. Sev- 
eral of the smaller illustrations from 
various volumes have been furnished by 
the History Company for use in this 
article. | 
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‘*'NATIVE -RACES.. 


authors. Edward Bosqui bound this book 
in half calf, with gilt borders and inlaid 
title. The plates were made and all the 
work done in this city, and the result was 
a valuable manual, which was far in ad- 
vance of the time, and only needed push- 
ing to make it widely known. There is 
somcthing very quaint about the wide 
margins of this interesting quarto; its 
old-fashioned rules about cach page, and 


its German script initials. 
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Coming down to a later period, when 
the early publications were giving way 
to anew school, we find that two vol- 
umes of sclected verse came first in 
the list. Bret Harte’s “Outcroppings: 
Selections of California Verse,” was pub- 
lished in 1866, by A. Koman. 
Among the poets who were hon- 
ored by selections were [edward 
Pollock, Lyman Rk. Goodman, I. 
G. Paige, Emilie Lawson, C. H. 


Webb, W. A. Kendall, Charles 


an 


Warren Stoddard, J. Bowman, 

B. P. Avery, J. R. Ridge, James Z 

Linen, Mrs. A; M. Shultz; Ina D: @ 


Coolbrith, and a few others. It 
was asimple little green and gold 
volume, with an arabesque design 
on the cover, and it is very hard to 
eet hold of in the second-hand 
book stores. Another collection 
of California verse is May Went- 
worth’s “Poetry of the Pacific,” 
published in 1867, by the Pacific 
Publishing Company, 305 Mont- 
gomery Street. is a duodecimo 
of 415 pages, and is the only remaining 
record of numbers of the early Pacific 
Coast writers. 

It was in 1867 that Towne & Bacon, 
the famous old firm at first Whitton & 
Towne, then Towne & Bacon, issued 


KOM BANCROFT S HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA: SEAI 


OF LHR VIGILANCK COMMIPTER. 


Harte’s “ Lost Galleon.”” His ‘“ Out- 
croppings,” a volume of poetic. selec- 
tions which had offended many literary 
cliques, had brought Mr. Harte into no- 
tice, and his ‘Lost Galleon” made it 
certain that a new writer of rare promise 
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FROM BANCROFT'S ‘“ NATIVE RACES,” 


was in the field. It is hardly too much 
to say that a few volumes of verses: by 
several young persons appearing in 1866 
and 1867 prepared the way for the estab- 
lishment of a Pacific Coast magazine the 
following year. 

Bret Harte’s ghostly tale of ‘“ The 
Lost Galleon” was a pretty duodecimo 
of 105 pages. This volume, as we have 
said, every one here read, nearly a quar- 
ter of a century ago, with the sense 
of having discovered a real poet in hur- 
rying San Francisco, before the finish 
and beauty of his early work in the OVER- 
LAND had introduced him to the world. 
Bret Harte is now become a tradition to 
the Californian. Unlike the other writ- 
ers of the Pacific Coast, he has not sim- 
ply drifted away trom us, but has frankly 
and avowedly left us forever, and seem- 
ingly without regrets or interest. His 
work here can be viewed without fear or 
favor, as the work of one who isas apart - 
from us as if he were no more living. 
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FROM. DWINELLE'S COLONIAL HISTORY OF SAN FRANCISCO.’ 


But even viewed thus dispassionately 
twenty-one years after its first impres- 
sion was made, ‘The Lost Galleon ” 
does not fail to renew the charm we all 
felt initatthetime. Wecan see now that 
the patriotic poems of Mr. Harte have 
no particular value, but the Spanish-Cal- 
ifornian studies, such as this of the lost 
valleon, are far better. This saintly 
Klying Dutchman, for three hundred 
years compelled to cruise around the 
South Seas, trying to cross the 18oth 
degree on the ninth of May, is one of 
those vivid conceptions that the right 
man would make into a weird novel, and 
that. any artist would be proud to be 
asked to illustrate. The design from 
the cover of the pretty volume—the 
¢alleon main-top sail, with the flag of 
II Rey, 1s given here. 

The little engraving which ts repro- 
duced on the first page is one of Van 
Vleck &-Keith’s, and may, perhaps, be 
taken to show the ghostly vessel as she 
nears the end of her punishment; for 
says the poem : 


sha dV a computation that stall holds good, 
Made by the Holy Brotherhood, 
The San Gregorio will cross the line 
In nineteen hundred and thirty-nine, 
Just three hundred years to a day 
From the time she lost the ninth of May. 
And the folks in Acapulco town, 
(iver the waters looking down, 
Will see in the glow of the setting sun, 


SKETCH FROM ORIGINAL. LITHOGRAPH. 


The sails of the missing galleon, 

And the royal standard of Philip Rey, 
The gleaming mast and glistening spar ; 
As she nears the surf of the outer bar, 

A Te Deum sung on her crowded deck, 

An odor of spice along the shore, 

A crash, a cry from a shattered wreck 

~ And the yearly galleon sails no more, 
In or out of the olden bay, 

For the blessed patron has found his day.”’ 


A little later, in 1869, James Linen, a 
modest, thoughtful poet, not widely 
known but still worth reading, published 
along poem, “The Golden Gate.” Ed- 
ward Bosqui was the publisher, and the 
artists who furnished illustrations were 
J. B. Wandesforde, Norton Bush, and 


A. Nahl. We reproduce Wandesforde’s: 


drawing of the old Mission Dolores front, 
as it looked before the earthquakes of 
1868. | 

One of the most attractive of the early 
books was the collection of Charles 
Warren Stoddard’s poems published by 
A. Roman & Company, in 1867, and in 
some sense serving as a prelude to the 
revival of literary interest that led to the 
establishment of the OVERLAND MONTH- 
LY the following year. Edward Bosqui 
& Company were the printers, and the 
volume was in all respects a good exam- 
ple of modest, tasteful execution. The 
five illustrations were drawn and en- 
graved by William Keith, and seem sur- 
prisingly like the best recent magazine 
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work. Indeed, no magazine in America 
was using such illustrations twenty years 
ago as the Tamalpais, which we repro- 
duce from the original block, now in the 
possession of Mr. Edward Bosqui. Tam- 


had 


never 


Aleatraz have 


alpais and 
better interpreter. 

Mr. Stoddard’s early poems have drift- 
ed somewhat out of public view, only to 
finda haven in the memories and regards 
of a few. Dainty and musical rhymes 
they were, charming the city with their 
sweetness. I find stray copies of this 
first edition of Stoddard’s poems treas- 
ured in out of the way places, by busy 
men, on lonely ranches, in mining camps, 
or on the frontiers, where one would ex- 
pect to sce more of Harte or Twain, and 
I have often wondered what was Stod- 
dard’s charm with such men. Perhaps 
it is the simplicity of his clements — 
dusk, and sunset, and first rains, shells, 
and waves, and ftlowine streams, 
written of with an artless boyishness 
that pleases the reader. Of Tamalpais 
he writes : 


SCa 


Anon the sudden evening gun 
Awakes me to the sinking sun 
And golden glories at the Gate. 
The full, strong tides, that slowly run, 
Their sliding waters modulate 
To indolent soft winds that wait 
And lift a long web, newly spun. 
I see the groves of scented bay, 
And night isin their fragrant mass. 
But tassel-shadows swing and sway, 
And spangles flash and fade away 
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Upon their glimmering leaves of glass — 
And there a fence of rail, quite gray, 
With ribs of sunlight in the grass — 
And here a branch full well arrayed 
With struggling beams a moment stayed - 
Like panting butterflies afraid. 


Then comes the sunset’s glowing 
hour, and one beholds 


The mountain softened in its shape, 

Its perfect symmetry attained — 

And swathed in velvet folds, and stained 
With dusty purple of the grape. 


The monogram with which this article 
begins is from the title page of Stod- 
dard’s poems. It is that of the old pub- 
lishing house of -A. Roman, the well- 
known bookseller of San Francisco, who 
began business in 1857. He _ has fur- 
nished us with a list of the more im- 
portant publications of his house, and 
it certainly does credit to the coast. 
Nahl’s Gymnastics, John Hittell’s Re- 
sources of California, the famous ‘ Out- 
croppings of California Verse,” which 
Harte collected in 1866, and John F. 
Swift’s “Going to Jericho’ were among 
the early Roman _ publications. They 
published Loomis’s ‘Confucius and the 


el 


GATE... 


DOLORES, 


FROM LINENS ‘SGOLDEN THE MISSION 


Chinese Classics,” various Chinese and 
english phrase books, numbers of pio- 
neer reports and pamphlets, some curt- 
ous carly theologicaland religious works 
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by local pastors, and numbers of local 
novels by forgotten writers. Rev. Charles 
\Vadsworth’s eloquent sermons were 
published in 1869. Bishop Kip, the pre- 
vious year, had published his work, still 
a standard, on “The Unnoticed Things 
of Seripture.” That fine old Indian 
fighter and picturesque Bohemian, Col. 
John C. Cremony, published his racy 
book, “Among the Apaches,” in 1868. 
Cremony was a thoroughly interesting 
and manly sort of aman; the friend and 
daily associate of Harte, Stoddard, Car- 
many, Williams, and Avery; a -good, 


“Financial Economy” (1867) preceded 
Henry George in many of his financial 
VIEWS. 

John W. Dwinelle’s “ Colonial History 
of San Francisco” included his ‘‘ Address 
before the. California Pioneers,’ which 
had been printed by Sterett & Cubery, 
The frontispiece was a view of the Pre- 
sidio in 1830. Towne & Bacon printed 
the History, which had grown trom a 
legal brief to a pamphlet, and thence to 
a notable volume, which still remains as 
a monument of painstaking research 
among the archives of the pueblo of San 


FROM STODDARD'S POEM,— TAMALPAIS. 


hard working journalist; and a man 
whose oddities and marvelous narratives 
have served to keep his memory green 
these many years, so that men who never 
heardof Bret Harte can tell stories about 
the old Colonel. 

In all, Roman. published fifty-four 
books, some juveniles, some scientific or 
polemical, but chiefly literary. Most of 
these were published in 1866, 
and '69; and good, honest work went to 
the making of them. <A large propor- 
tion. of the fifty-four were books that 
attracted attention and sales the 
Yale’s “ Mining Claims,” (1868) 
is still a high .Jegal authority. Ferris’s 


Francisco from its foundation in_ 1776. 
Henry Payot & Co., 640 Washington 
Street, who published some of the best 
of the early books, brought out the poems 
of John R. Ridge. His wife compiled 
the volume after the author's death. 
The poems are mostly Californian, and 
strong, though very crude. Harte 
printed one in his “ Outcroppings.” A 
very pretty early volume, a large octavo 
of two hundred pages, was Pierre Cau- 
wet’s Poestes,’ also. published” by 
Henry Payot in 1867. The poems were 
some of them written as early as 1856, 
and in various mining camps. Some of 
the lyrics are worth the effort to trans- 
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late, so fresh and musical are they. The 
French people of San Francisco look 
upon the book asanimportant contribu- 
tion to California literature. 


Z 2555) gee 
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COVER DESIGN OF STILLMAN'S ‘‘SEEKING THE 


GOLDEN: FLEECE.” 


Among the many books of poetry that 
have been published in San Francisco, 


one, a little collection called “College 


Verses,’ compiled from various periodi- 
cals, and covering the years between 
1872 and 1882, is especially a book with 
a happy cover design. These ‘ College 
Verses’ of the University of California 
are in a modest volume of 4 by 

14 inches and 112 pages. ~The 
cover, which has been reproduced 
for this article, is simply a spray of 
California wild oats, suchas clothes 
all the hills, with the interwoven 
U. C. of the University, all in gold 
on black. This little book was the 
work of “ The California Publishing 
Company,’ Bacon & Company, 
printers, and outside of college cir- 
cles is almost unknown. 

The late Dr. -J. D. B. Stillman, a 
prominent physician of San 
cisco, but for many years engaged in 
grape culture in the San Bernar- 
dino valley, was one of the Argo- 
nauts, and wrote often and well for 
leading publications. His reminis- 
cences, printed in 1877, under the 
title of “Seeking the Golden 
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Fleece,” found a wide sale. The illus- 
trations of pioncer times were excellent, 
but most of them, as well as the print- 
ing, were Eastern work, The design on 
the cover was a Greck galley. 

Another of the old books, which sold 
throughout the United States, and is 
marked as rare on the catalogues, is 
Theodore H. Hittell’s “ Adventures of 
James Capen Adams, Mountaineer and 
Grizzly Bear Hunter of California.” 
There seems to have been the making of 
a series of frontier novels in the remin- 
iscences of the old grizzly-fighter. Aim- 
ard or Dumas would make twenty vol- 
umes out of the material. But this 
duodecimo of three hundred and seven- 
ty-eight pages, illustrated by wood en- 
eravingsof Eastman’s and Loomis’sfrom 
Nahl’s best designs has hardly a waste 
word. It deserves reprinting for the 
boys of California. Grizzly hunting in 
Alameda County; elk shooting in the 
San Joaquin Valley ; stories of buffaloes 
and antelopes, and other large game an- 
imals, roving where railroads now run 
and cities stand — these are worth read- 
ing, even if one is no longer a_ boy. 
Nahl, with all his studies of the grizzly, 
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never cre 
ated better 
grizzly 
types than 
in the illus- 
trations to 
this book. 
I t 
another 
the Towne 
& Bacon 
prints, and 
the date of 
its appear- 


Was 


Jance.. was 
1860. Still 
another 
rious old 


bookonthe 
province of 
Sonora, 
Mexico, 


FROM PAGE OF NAHL'S GYM- 
NASTIES.” wasatrans- 
i lation from 
Don Francis Velasco's History of So- 


nora, made by Wm. F. Nye, and bear- 
ing the Bancroft imprint. Velasco was 
Secretary of State and member of the 
Mexican Congress sometime in the fif- 
and his work describes the cli- 
mate, soil, mines, and political organ- 
ization of Sonora. Its most interesting 
chapters relate to the Indians, and the 


ties, 
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of. 


dol 


early mines and mining 
customs, often similar to 


those that prevailed in Cal- 
fornia. Incidentally, it con- 
tains considerable inform- 
ation about early mining 
ventures Sonora by 
American prospectors and 
iy capitalists. Hand-books of 

the Southwest, mining man- 
iy uals for Arizona, New Mex- 
| ico, and the Mexican bor- 
ders have been issued in 
creat abundance ever since, 
but still the plain little duo- 
decimo of one bundred and 
eighty pages that Nye 
translated and published in 1861, keeps 
a charm of its own. 

One of the handsomely bound books 
of 1865 was J. Henry Rodgers’ “ The Cal- 
ifornia Hundred.” This was issued from 
the Towne & Bacon presses, a small 
duodecimo of one hundred pages, and 
charmingly bound in full russia, tooled in 
broad lines about the panel, and with an 
acorn design on the back. Col. Baker and 
the California Battalion are celebrated 
in the poem, which has been a favorite 
cift book. -In 1866 Sarah E. Carmichael 
privately printed a small volume of verse, 
a red-line edition. She was then a resi- 
dent of Salt Lake, and one of the best 
known of the Utah writers, but her 
volume was printed in San Francisco. 
W. K. Weare of Nevada also published a 
volume, “Songs of the Western Shore.” 

The limits of this article are reaching 
a close, and yet the subject broadens, 
and. the list of early publications is too 
long to be completed here. None of the 
publications of the interior cities have 
been mentioned. Oregon and Washing- 
ton Territory, with their early pamphlets, 
periodicals, and books must wait for a 
future article. Even among the San 
Francisco publications many more would 
receive attention in an exhaustive mon- 
ograph. There was 7he Ortental, that 
curious monthly that Rev. William Speer 
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began in 1855, in both English and Chi- 
nese. There was the political sheet, 
Szvboda, that Father Agapius Honcha- 
renko published for a time. There was 
Henry George's weekly, State, be- 
eun during the New Constitution strug- 
ele, continued less than three months, 
and so rare that a complete set is not 
known to be extant. The first edition 
of Mr. George’s Progress as Pover- 
ty, too, first saw the light in this city. 
And there were probably a greater num- 


Youth and Life. 


[ Oct. 


ber of verses of every description pub- 
lished in San Francisco between 1853 
and 1875 than in any other city of equal 
size and of no greater publishing facill- 
ities. But the periodicals, books, and 
bindings I have mentioned seem to sutf- 
ficiently illustrate the field. The sub- 
ject of the early newspapers, especially 
the publications of the various mining 
camps, offers even more abundant mate- 
rial for some investigator of the future. 


Charles H. Shinn. 


YOUTH AND ‘LIFE. 


My heart awoke, imperious rising, 

And broke from the time-shackles, quickened, alert ; 
We two will away, we two now together ; 

This gold-chaliced draught be pledge of our parting. 


We drink in the joy of summer hours ; 
We're free as the bird adrift in the bluc; 


We 


're away for meads where the field-larks hover ;—_ 


We're free, we two, in the wide world together : 


We 


come of the change and the star-drift of ages, 


And hope is above us as a banner unfurled; 
We're away mid the din of clamoring bugles ;— 
We yet may ride on in the storied page! 


What's sea to span? 


What's a world to conquer ? 


If hearts are but true, all fields will be won! 


© wild, mocking Voice, be still and, give way: 
Of what avail are the glories you sing? 

Mere cheats one and all but to lead me on, 
But to close the ranks where another fell. 


No triumphs [ see where your trumpets are calling, 
Only comrades dropping away in the gloom, 

And. the wild, fierce riders that trample on 

Over fallen forms, over pale upturned faces. 


Yet we're off, we two, in the wild world together, 


And hope is above, as a banner unfurled! 


WVWelville l Pron. 
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FOG AND FOG SIGNALS ON THE: PACIFIC COAST. 


Tue Atlantic and Pacific coasts, the 
lake shores, and the great rivers of the 
United States are well provided with 
ichts, fog signals, buoys, and other aids 
to navigation. All of these are under 
the control of the Lighthouse Board ot 
the United States and are grouped in 
sixteen districts. According to the of- 
ficial report of the board for 1887, there 
were on June 30th of that year 2,034 
‘lighted and 4,464 “unlighted ” aids to 
navigation in. position. Of the latter 
there were 217 fog signals operated by 
steam, hot air, or clock-work, 44 whist- 
ling buoys, and 51 bell buoys. 

In this, the twelfth district, with which 
we are more immediately concerned, and 
to which the writer proposes to confine 
the substance of this paper, there are 16 
toy signals, 12 of which are operated by 
steam or hot air, the others. by clock 
work, and 7 whisthng buoys. These are 


all first class instruments, and the twelve 


principal ones are located as follows : 
1. Point Conception, 12 steam 
whistle. 
Ano Nuevo Island, 12 inch steam 
whistle. 
3. Pigeon Point, 12 inch steam whistle. 
4. Point Montara, 12 inch steam whis- 
tle. 
5. Farallones, first class steam siren. 
6. Point Boneta, first class steam siren. 
>. Lime Point, 12 inch steam whistle. 
Ss. Yerba Buena, 1o inch steam whistle. 
g. Kast Brother Island, 12 inch steam 
whistle. 
io. Point Reyes, first class steam siren. 
tt. Point Arena, 12 inch steam whistle. 
(2. Humboldt, 12 inch steam whistle. 


The sketch of the coast line given 


ty 


shows the position of these signals, and 


doy it we can see that the harbors on this 
coasare well guarded by light and sound 
apphanees ; in addition to which there 


VoL. NIL. — 23. 


are nearly 100 day beacons and buoys, 
and fog signals are now being erected at 
Point Sur and Point Luis Obispo, and a 
first class signal will be placed on N. W. 
Seal Kock off Crescent City as soon as 
the hehthouse now being built there is 
finished. 

Owing to the prevalence of fog on this 
coast, especially inthe months of August 
and September, the importance of the 
sound signals established cannot be over- 
estimated, and it 1s to some peculiarities 
or eccentricities connected with the au- 
dibility of these signals that I desire to 
call attention in this article. 

Sound waves are deflected from their 
course by media that do not alter the 
path of light waves, rays of light being 
able to pass practically straight through 
strata of unequally heated air, fog and 
mist, or snow, while sound waves are 
bent up or down or to either side, — nay, 
sometimes totally extinguished,—1n en- 
countering the same obstructions. Hence 
arises the fact that it is sometimes 1m- 
possible to hear sound signals where 
they should be heard ; or their tones, or 
the directions from which they come, are 
misunderstood, and thus they help to 
precipitate the catastrophe they are in- 
tended to avert. | 

These facts have been proven by a 
series of experiments,— made by such 
eminent scientists as Professor Tyndall 
in england, and Professor Henry in the 
United States, as well as by naval officers 
of both countrics,—on the audibility of 
sound signals. The results of those ex- 
periments show that such signals vary in 
audibility in a very remarkable manner. 

In a paper read betore the Philosoph- 
ical Society of Washington in 1881, by 
Mr. Arnold B. Johnson, chief clerk of 
the Lighthouse Board, it is shown that 
the popular notion that ‘sound is always 
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fog and bog Signals 


heard in all directions from its source 
according to its intensity or force ”’ is er- 
roneous, and “ brings practical men, even 
shipmasters, to grief.’ 

To support this statement instances 
are cited, showing that when fog signals 
were in full blast they would not be heard 
with the intensity nor at the place ex- 
pected; would be heard faintly when 
they ought to be heard loudly, and the 
reverse; could not be heard at all at 
times when close by, but would be heard 
distinctly farther away; and all these 
changes would occur within reasonable 
earshot of the source of sound. In one 
case a steamer grounded in a dead calm 
and dense fog ‘about one-eighth of a 
mile from and behind the steam siren,” 
because, though the siren was in full 
blast, it was not heard at all by those on 
the vessel. In another instance those 
on boarda steamer sent out on different 
occasions for the special purpose of test- 
ing the “aberrations of audibility,”’ when 
between two and a half and three and- 
a half miles from a steam siren, heard 
nothing but ‘fa faint murmur” at the 
most, though there seemed to be no rea- 
son why the signal should not. have been 
heard for at least twelve miles. 

The experiments made in the United 
States and England seem to have estab- 
lished the fact that there is in the vicin- 
ity of fog signals an ‘area of inaudibil- 
itv’’ where no sound is heard. This is 
often very close ; and it would seem that 
the position of the signal with regard to 
its surroundings has not so much to do 
with this phenomenon of inaudibility as 
might be expected. General Duane, 
U.S. A.,in his report made in 1874 on 
this subject to the Lighthouse Board, 
Says 

The signal is often heard at great distance in 
ne direction, while in another it will be scarcely au- 
ible at the distance of a mile. This is not the effect 
f wind, as the signal is frequently heard much farther 
gainst the wind than with it.” 

These facts are very curious ones, 

out not altogether unexplainable, as may 
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be shown further on: still, as another 
observer says, “If navigators are to wind- 
ward in a moderate breeze, the chances 
are very largely against their hearing it ” 
—the signal — “unless close to.”’ 

The most perplexing difficulty, how- 

ever, arises, as General Duane further 
says, 
‘*from the fact that the signal often appears to be 
surrounded by a belt, varying in radius from one to 
one and a half miles, from which the sound appears 
to be entirely absent. Thus, in moving directly from 
a station, the sound is audible for the distance of a 
mie, is then lost for about the same distance, after 
which it is again distinctly heard for a long time. 
This action is common to all ear-signals, and has 
been at times observed at all the stations, at one of 
which the signal is situated on a bare rock twenty 
miles from the main land, with no surrounding ob- 
jects to affect the sound.” 


In regard to the effect produced upon 
sound by fog, opinions seem to differ 
widely. Lieutenant Commander Chad- 
wick, U. S. N., one of the lighthouse 
inspectors, who had charge of the light- 
house steamer while the observations 
referred to were being made, and who 
had made the whole question the subject 
of careful study, says: 

‘* Fog, to my mind and as far as my experience 
goes, Is not a factor of any consequence whatever in 
the question of sound. Signals may be heard at 
great distances through. the densest fogs, which may 
be totally inaudible in the same directions and at the 
same distances in the clearest atmosphere. It is not 
meant by this last statement that the fog may assist 
the sound, as at another time the signal may be ab- 
solutely inaudible in a fog of like density, where it 
had before been clearly heard. That fog has no 
great effectcaneasily be understood when it is known, 
as it certainly is known by observers, that even snow 
does not. deaden sound, there being no condition of 
the atmosphere so favorable for the far-reaching of 
sound signals as is that of a heavy northeast snow- 
storm, due supposably to the homogeneity produced 
by the falling snow.” 


At the same twne, there are not a few 
practical ship-masters on this coast who 
have told the writer that they have re- 
peatedly noticed the echo of sound from 
a dense fog bank, and of irregularities of 
sound produced, as they believe, by the 
varying thickness of the fog. Professor 
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George Davidson, of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, speaking on this subject, 
said that he was of the opinion that a 
wall of fog will reflect sound, and open 
patches in fog confuse sound, and ren- 
der its source uncertain. In the Arctic 
Ocean the writer has noted the echo 
spoken of, at times when fogs prevailed 
under such circumstances as to make it 
almost absolutely certain that the sound 
was thrown back from the dense, dirty 
gray wall of vapor close at hand. 


July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


[ Oct. 


on the Pacific Coast 


1888 — twelve years — during which the 
fog signals at the stations named were 
sounded. 

In the opposite diagram, each _ hort- 
zontal line is a zero point for the station 
whose name.is immediately above and 
bracketed to it, and the stations are ar- 
ranged with regard totheir approximate 
geographical position, as will be seen by 
reference to the first map given in this 
article. It will be scen that August and 
September are the two months when 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May: June. 
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SUMMARY: OF 


The question as to whether fog acts 
as a retarding or accelerating medium 
for sound is a very important one to 
navigation on this coast, where there Is 
so much fog. In collecting data on this 
subject, the writer has examined the 
records of the Lighthouse Department 
in this city, to which, through the cour- 
tesy of Commander Nicholl Ludlow, 
U.S. N., the inspector in charge of this 
district, he has been given free access, 
and from them has compiled the follow- 
in¢chart, whichgivesthe numberof hours 
in each month from July, 1876, to July, 


FOR. TWELVE YEARS, 


there is the most fog at all the stations, 
the quantity reaching the maximum in 
September at all stations south of Faral- 
lon,andin August at the other stations, 
until we reach Humboldt, when it again 
culminates in September. 

At all the stations except Conception, 
which, being over two hundred miles 
In an air line-south of the next: station, 
— Point Aho Nuevo, — may be consid- 
ered as out of the conditions that prevail 
at the other stations, and at Point Are- 
na, the minimum of foe is found in 
April. In this connection, and to assist 
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the reader in understanding the values 
expressed by the profile lines in the 
above chart, the following figures are 
civen of maximum and minimum fog at 
the various stations during the periods 
in which the signals have been in opera- 
tion up to July Ist, 1888. 


Station. ‘Time. Max. Hours. Min. Hours. 

Pt. Sept. 488. Jan. 100 
Afio Nuevo..11 10 4 1674. Apr. .-.408 
Mitalion....... Aug... 1485. 314 
Beta 2768. 800 

Point... sept. 626. 70 
Point Reyes..11 10 Aug. 3012. 760 
Point Arena..1r° 11 2018... Jan. 324 
Humboldt....11° ' 10 sept. 2502. 263 
Combining the profiles given above 


by adding together the totals of each 
month, we obtain a second profile, page 
356, illustrating the relative amount of 
fog on the coast line of this light-house 
district for twelve years. 

From this it will be seen that the ag- 
of August and September are 
the same, while. April is most decidedly 
the month of least fog. : 

Having briefly indicated the seasons 
of togs and clear weather on this coast, 
and estimated the maximum and mini- 


mum quantity, and thus demonstrated 


the importance of fog signals to nav- 
igators in these waters, a word should 
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be said in reference to what produces 
these fogs; and this question may be 
answered by saying that they are due to 
the presence of a body of air of lower 
temperature than that of the water on 
which it rests. This is shown very 
clearly in the following diagram, which 
with the accompanying remarks are 
taken from a paper on “ The Tempera- 
ture of the Water of the Golden Gate,’ 
read by Professor George Davidson, and 
published in Bulletin No. 4 California 
Academy of Sciences, 1885. 


At the tidal station of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey at Fort Point on the south shore of 
the Golden. Gate, and at Sausalito on the north 
shore, where it was subsequently located, the ob- 
server notes the temperature of the air and water sev- 
eral times each day. A tabulation of the tempera- 
ture of the ser/ace water and of the air has been made 
for the seven-o’clock morning observations, from the 
daily record of the ten years extending from January, 
1874, to December, 1883. ‘This condensed. table 
shows that the lowest temperature of the water is for 
the month of January, 50.49 degrees Fahr., and the 
highest for the month of September, 59.68 degrees 
Fahr.; and thus the average rangeis only nine de- 
grees. The lowest monthly temperature observed 
wasin January, 1853, when it reached 47.9 degrees, 
and the highest in August, 18S0, 61.1 degrees. ‘The 
highest range in January was 53.9 degrees in 1878, 
and the lowest in September was 57.9 degrees in 
1874. 

The temperature of the air follows very closely 
that of the water, being 47.8 degrees for January, and 
55.5 degrees for September: but the month for the 
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ENTRANCE 
highest temperature was June, being 60.3 degrees. 
Phe. tables, clearly indicate in detail the 
great uniformity of the temperature of the water off 
this part of the coast, and of the air within fifteen 
feet of the surface of the water. 

It is this uniformity of temperature of the sea wa- 


however, 


ter along the Pacific Coast, and its low temperature, 
which conspire with alternating warm and compara- 
tively quiet periods and the northwest winds of sum- 
mer to give the peculiar foggy conditions which pre- 
vail, 

Phe graphical platting of the temperatures of the 
air and water in the Golden Gate, shown above, sug- 
the intimate existing the 
periods of fog and the periods of greatest difference 


gests relation between 
In temperature of air and ‘water. 

When the monthly mean temperature of: the air 
for ten years, observed at $8 A. M., was platted on the 
same scale,.it was found to fall below the tempera- 
ture of.the water from April to September inclusive, 
of the year; but 


and to be above for the remainder 
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ro. GOLDEN GATE, 


when the monthly mean of three daily observations, 
at..4 -A, M.,;°12-M., and for ten years, was 
platted on the same scale, it was found to be practi- 
cally the same as the temperature of the water dur- 
ing May, June, and September ; to be above the 
temperature of the water from October to April in- 
and to fall below the temperature of the 
July and August 


clusive, 
water only in July and August. 
are the seasons of almost continuous fogs. 

It would seem, therefore, that whenever the tem- 
perature of the air falls below that of the water, which 
latter is very uniform, fogs are formed; and their 
density 
derance during the whole twenty-four hours of a tem- 
perature of the air lower than that of the water. 


and continuance depend upon the prepon- 


An examination of the diagram shows 
that the period of fogs coincides with 
the time when the air temperature is 
below that of the water, and that during 
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the clear months, — April, May, June, 
—the air is warmer than the water. 


In the sketch given on page 359 of the 
entrance tothe Golden Gate, there is ind1- 
cated the Point Boneta light and signal 
station, at which is located a siren at 124 
feet clevation above sea level. On the 
same shore is the projecting point, Point 
Diablo, and further in is Lime Point, on 
which is located a twelve inch steam 
whistle 30 feet above sea level. In time 
of fog the siren at Point Boneta is sound- 
ed for four seconds at thirty-five second 
intervals. At Lime Point the steam 
whistle is blown for ten seconds, with 
thirty second intervals. © Both signals 
should be heard well out to sea, the siren 
especially, whose tones should be heard 
at the Farallon station, where is located 
another of the noisy sisterhood. 

It is the experience of pilots and nav- 


igators that the fog signals mentioned. 


are not always heard on this coast when 
they apparently should be, and some- 
times the keeper of one or the other has 
been reported as not having his signal in 
operation, when investigation has proved 
that it was being sounded regularly 
when thought to be silent. There occur, 
too, those ‘areas of inaudibility which 
have been noticed clsewhere, and though 
it cannot be said that such areas are 
always constant as regards time, or well 
detined as regards position, yet there are 
a tew localities where they may be said 
to always exist. 

On the south shore, coming from the 
southward, Point Lobos and the Seal 
Rocks are first passed, and then Mile 
Rock. Beyond this the shore sweeps 
ina tolerably uniform curve towards the 
north, terminating in Fort Point, almost 
due south from Lime Point, and one 
mile distant from it. 

The land on the north shore is hich, 
the 200 toot level line, —— indicated on the 
map, — following closely the shore line. 
On the south shore the sand-hills are 
much lower, but still the 200 foot level is 
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found generally but a little way back 
from the beach. | 

This level of 200 feet.is selected in this 
case as being high above the different 
signal stations near it, and practically 
extending continuously along both 
shores from Point Boncta to Lime Point 
on the north, and Point Lobos to Fort 
Point on the south. What effect upon 
sound this contormation of the land 
probably has will be spoken of further 
on. 

For example, it is a common experi- 
ence of navigators entering this harbor 
and keeping along the north shore, to 
lose the sound of the whistle on Lime 
Point when they are nearing Point Di- 
ablo, though after they pass Point Bo- 
netait is generally heard distinctly up to 
the point mentioned. Another example 
occurs at Point. Reyes station. The 


“steam whistle located there is not heard, 


as a rule, at all north of the station. 
There is a long stretch of sandy shore 
there,and vessels have often found them- 
selves dangerously close to the land when 
the tog litted, because the fog whistle, 
only a short distance south of them, had 
not been heard. : | 

There have also been noticed at vari- 
ous points on the coast “aberrations ot 
audibility ” of fog signals, caused by the 
interference of waves of sound with each 
other, or the formation of echoes. Both 
of these phenomena exist at the entrance 
to the Gate, and their presence may per- 
haps be explained by reference to the 
lines drawn upon the chart of the en- 
trance already referred to. 

It has already been said that the land 
on both shores of the entrance to the 
Gate 1s substantially higher than the 
location of the siren at Point Boneta or 
the steam whistle at Lime Point. . If a 
line be drawn trom. [Lime Point station, 
—say at 100 feet clevation above the 
sea, —so as to touch the shore between 
Lime Point and Point Diablo, it will be 
seen that it will form the arc of a circle 
whose radius 1s about 3,000 feet. An- 


we 
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other line, drawn from Point Diablo to 
Point Boneta, touching-the shore line at 
an elevation of 200 feet, will form the are 
of a second circle whose radius 1s about 
the same as that of the first one. <A 
third line, from Fort Point toa point on 
the south shore opposite Mile Rock, 
will form the arc of a third and larger 
circle whose elevation above the sea at 
all points is higher than the signal at 
Point Boneta and Lime Point. Thus 
there 1s found behind each of the two fog 
signals on the north shore a huge reflec- 
tur, as it may be called, which diverts the 
sound waves from Point Boneta and 
Lime Point, and sends them across the 
waters toward the third reflector on the 
south shore, which in turn reflects them 
at varying angles, some of which are 1l- 
lustrated in the sketch: 

Thus a wave of sound from Boneta, 
touching the circle at a point close to its 
source, would be deflected several times 
on the curved surface, finally leaving the 
north shore near Point Diablo and cross- 
ing the water, would be sent out to sea 


the point marked Another wave 


trom the same source, however, moving 
straight across from its initial point to 
near the opposite point of the circular 
arc, Would be sent from there out to sea 
onthe line 6. So, too, a wave of sound ¢ 
trom Boncta, moving straight across the 
water to a point near Fort Point, would 
be thrown back to near line @. 

A fourth wave, @ moving across to 
the south shore near Mile Rock, would 
be thrown back into the harbor. “The 
line ¢, after being deflected on the are 
of the large circle would cross to the 
Lime Point arc, and from there into the 
harbor, crossing 

So with reference to sound from the 
[Lime Point whistle. 
from this source, crosssing the Gate and 
impinging on the south-shore arc, would 
travel around it and emerge on the line 
/, about in mid-channel. A second wave 
”, moving across to the high shore in 


trom Mile Jock, would be thrown across 


A sound wave 
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to the Boneta arc, thence back to the 
south shore, and finally out into the 
Boneta channel on the line ¢. 

These illustrations of the theoretical 
track of some of the sound waves set in 
motion by the two fog signals mentioned, 
are given to show how the peculiar con- 
formation of the land on both sides of the 
entrance to the Golden Gate will neces- 
sarily confuse the notes of the signals, 
and at some points render them inaud- 
ible. The study of the echo-producing 
areas near each signal and that onthe 
opposite shore makes apparent very 
many curious and interesting facts, but 
few of which can be touched upon in 
this article, but .which are more fully 
dealt with in a pamphlet on this subject 
now in course of preparation. 

One important fact is that the greater 
part of the volume of reflected sound trom 
both signals finds its way to seca more on 
the sewvth side of the main channel than 
onthe north. Thus, vessels approaching 
this point from the south are more apt 
to hear the signals than when coming 
down from the north. At the same time 
a navigator after passing Mile Rock, if 
he is well in to the south shore, and ap- 
proximately half way between Mile Rock 
and Fort Point, would be likely to hear 
the Loxeta siren so plainly as to mislead 
him in regard to his whereabouts ; or, 
one not familiar with the tones of the 
two signals might, hearing their +eflected 
sounds, imagine them to be placed on the 
south shore, where it would not be safe 
to venture far. 

There are several points where it Is 
probable areas of inaudibility are pro- 
duced by the interference of the waves 
of sound from the two signals. One 
such area might be expected to exist a 
short distance —from a half to three 
quarters of a mile — west of south from 
Point Diablo, as in that vicinity the 
direct and reflected waves from Point 
Boneta meet the direct waves from Lime 
Point- About a mile west of Point Di- 
ablo the navigator may lose the sound 
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of the whistle on Lime Point, as he is 
then out of range of its direct waves. 

Professor Davidson says that there 
exists an area of inaudibility in Boneta 
Channel, and cites the instance of the 
White Sparrow, which struck on the 
rocks close to Point Boneta while it was 
foggy, the captain thinking he was on 
Mile Rock. 

It is a well established fact that north 
of Point Reyes even when in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the signal it can seldom 
be heard, though vessels deceived by this 
phenomenon have gone in close enough 
during fog to hear “the roosters crow- 
ing ontheland.” So, too, at many points 
on this coast there are tound these de- 
ceptive areas of silence; but the limits 
of this article forbid any more extended 
reference to them. 

In some localities the shape of the 
land in the vicinity of fog signals cuts 
off their sound from some quarters. On 
the Farallon for instance, Captain Lud- 
low says that when making the anchor- 
age on the east —inshore —side of the 
rock in foggy weather he has listened in 
vain for the sound of the siren, nor did 
he hear it at all until he had landed and 
climbed the rock so that he could see it 
in full blast on the other side. 

A study of the topography of the south 
Farallon island, on the southwest side 
of which the signal is placed, shows that 
all the ijand on the north, northwest, and 
west is much higher than the site of the 
signal. <A little cast of north from the 
station is the highest peak, on which at 
an elevation of 243 feet is the lighthouse. 
Qn the west the eastern end of the ir- 
regular rock called Indian Head, which 
is only separated from the main rock by 
a narrow channel, rises to 225 feet above 
the sea, and the whole south shore line 
of both rocks formsa barrier tothe sound 
and prevents its reaching the north and 
west, 

There exist in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the Farallon one or more of 
those mysterious “areas of inaudibility,”’ 
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within which the fog siren is not heard, 
though, as was reported by the captain 
of a vessel during the present month, 
the navigator is near enough to hear the 
breakers on the rock very distinctly. It 
may be said that the trumpet of the si- 
ren is so directed as to throw the volume 
of sound in the direction where it is 
needed for vessels coming into this port, 
though those bound out do not derive 
much, if any, benefit from it. 

At Ano Nuevo signal station, six miles 
south of Pigeon Point, some experiments 
have been made that indicate an area of 
inaudibility as existing not far from the 
whistle. Thesteamer SAubrick in 1875-6 
was run in three different directions 


from the signal during the existence of 


fog, while the whistle was regularly 
blown all the time. Gaptain Korts, in 
charge of the vessel, says that in run- 
ning in a northwest direction straight 
from the signal and to windward, the 
sound was heard up to near the third 
mile and then lost, and regained at four 
miles distance. In running southeast 
from the station,—z. ¢. with the wind — 
the sound was lost near the second mile, 
and was not heard again until the fourth 
mile was reached. In moving straight 
out from shore, in a southwest course, 
the sound was heard continuously over 
the whole four miles. The fog in those 
trials did not reach more than 150 feet 
above the surface of the ocean, and upon 
roing to the masthead, Captain Korts 
found that immediately over the signal 
it was swelled up in an umbrella-like 
shape, and was very thin at the summit 
of this dome, the steam from the whistle 
showing through it. | 

The fog signal at Point Reyes 1s locat- 
ed on the extreme north point of the rock- 
bound head terminating the north shore 
of Drake's Bay. The signal is 190 feet 


above the sea, and above it, at an eleva- 
tion of 220 feet, is the Point Reyes light. 
These two aids to navigation are among 
the most important on the coast, as most 
vessels coming into the harbor of San 
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Francisco make this point, coming in 
between Point Reyes andthe Farallones. 
When locating the fog signal, the pres- 
ent site was chosen as being the best 
under all circumstances. Still, as has 
been already said, the signal is seldom 
heard north of the point. There the land 
trends away in a long, low barren beach, 
rising farther back into undulating sandy 
hills. There seems to be no practical rem- 
cdy for this area of inaudibility north 
of Point Reyes station, and mariners 
should not fail to keep the lead going 
when nearing the point in foggy w eather. 

At such stations as Point Boneta and 
Point Reyes, the inaudibility of the fog 
signals may be due to certain facts point- 
ed out by Mr. W. B. Taylor, in an article 
on Recent Researches on Sound,” pub- 
lished in the American’ Journal — of 
Science,.:3d Series, Vol. XE. 

In this article the writer, after saying 
that “the direction of an acoustic beam 
is constantly’ normal to the successive 
aerial surfaces of impact,’ ‘goes on to state 
that inasmuch as wave surfaces of air 
are retarded by friction on the sea, an 
acoustic beam would be bent downward 
as It encountered the successive aerial 
surfaces, and so finally touch the sea and 
be heard at some distance out, though 
inaudible near the land. 

The reverse of this proposition would 
occur when the wind was blowing on to 
the land, while the effect of adverse 


winds meeting would be to curve the 
sound wave down and up again. 

The varying density of the air, due to 
the increasing or diminishing heat of the 
would also influ- 


rising or setting sun, 
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ence the direction and force of sound 
waves. This would be especially notice- 
able on days when the atmosphere was 
partially obscured by fog, and then ren- 
dered what Prof. Tyndall styles “non- 
homogeneous.’ Under such conditions, 
as Pr of. Henry says in his report to the 
Lighthouse Board in 1875, “As the 
heat of the sun increases during the first 
part of: the day, the temperature of the 
land rises above that of the sea, and this 
excess of the temperature produces up- 
ward currents of air, disturbing the gen- 
eral flow of the wind, both at the surface 
of the sea and at an elevation above.”’ 

It will be seen from what has been 
said in this article that the subject of 
fogs and fog signals is one that is full of 
interest and importance. On this coast 
this is especially the case, and it is to be 
hoped that the Lighthouse Board may be 
able to carry out a series of experiments 
here in the line of those made on the 
eastern coast and in England. There is 
but one way to pursue these investiga- 
tions satisfactorily, and that is to carry 
them on under the conditions that exist 
when the signals are needed: that 1s, 
during foggy weather. To do so would 
entail some risk and discomfort, but not 
more than are encountered by our pilots 
and navigators every year. 

Pending such practicable and exhaus- 
tive experiments, the writer has ven- 
tured to present the subject as above, in 
the hope that the facts given and theo- 
ries advanced may be of benefit to all 
interested in commerce and navigation 
on this Coast. 

£. Clarke. 
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[ly is to be regretted that the present 
attempt to reform and modify the tariff 
should have taken place in a presidential 
year. The exigencies of political war- 
fare have caused the real questions at 
issue to be obscured and misrepresented 
in an endeavor to secure partisan advan- 
tages. Political heat is out of place in 
the consideration of the tariff. It is an 
economic question, and a matter of tax- 
ation and of dollars and cents, in which 
taxpayers of One party are as much in- 
terested as taxpayers of the other. We 
should put aside our political prejudices 
and should seek for some basis by which 
we may be able to judge of the relative 
advantage or disadvantage to the entire 
people of the United States to be ex- 
pected trom the adoption of the present 
bill to adjust the tariff; known as the 
Mills Bill, The latter is an attempt, as 
we all know, whether we consider it a 
Wise one or not, to save the country 
from the dangers of overflowing 
treasury and a constantly increasing 
surplus with the necessarily attendant 
Is. 

[t touches the import duty in two ways. 
As to the great bulk of articles affected 
by it, it proposes to reduce the duty an 
average rate of about five per cent. There 
Is no question of free trade or protection 
involved; its originators and supporters, 
as Well as its opponents, claim that they 
protect our industries. But this. paper 
will not deal with these more theoretic 
aspects of the measure. It will touch 
upon the other proposition made by it, 
namely, the placing of raw material and 
the necessaries of life upon the tree list. 
The principal commoditics so affected 
are salt, lumber, and wool. We. shall 
consider briefly the salt and lumber in- 
dustries before we pass to a discussion 
of the wool question, 
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AND WOOL.—I. 


Salt is not a product of the skill or 
ingenuity of the human mind. The cre- 
ator of the universe made it and placed 
it everywhere, in the seaand in the bow- 
els of the earth. It is one of the prime 
necessaries of life, without which neither 
man nor beast could exist. But there 
have grown up about. its production 
ciant monopolics, which are protected 
and encouraged by the tariff. The peo- 
ple are using annually about 10,000,000 
barrels of salt, and there has been a 
steady increase fer capi/a tor the last 
decade. Of this, more than 4,000,000 
barrels are produced in Michigan against 
2,800,000 barrels produced elsewhere in 
the country, and 3,200,000 barrels im- 
ported, The value of the imported arti- 
cle 1s $1,455,385, with a duty of $675,866, 
or an ad valorem rate of $49.92 per cent. 
Cheap salt is a necessity, and will work 
no hardship upon its producers. It is 
necded in our great packing establish- 
ments for pork and beef, for our fish men, 
and for those who cure pork, either for 
their own use or for the market ; and tor 
our butter makers, who are exporting 
butter largely. It is the testimony of 
experts that salt produced by us cannot 
be successfully used in the dairy busi- 
ness — there are certain chemical prop- 
erties of foreign salt that make the latter 
a necessary article. And we have the 
testimony of Mr. Whiting, of Michigan, 
who voted tor the Mills Bill, and who ts 
avreat salt manufacturer, that he now 
successtully compctes with I¢nglish salt 
in all the cities of the Atlantic sea-board ; 
and can continue to do so without the 
tariff. Wecan have an idea of the in- 
Huence of politics on the consideration 
of such a question when we find that 
Mr. Blaine, Mr. Reed, and half a dozen 
more prominent Republicans now oppos- 
Ing this provision of the Mills Bill, want- 
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ed to put salt on the free list twelve or fif- 
teen years ago. In a debate on the sub- 
rect in 1871, Mr. Hale said: “I believe 
this article [salt] should go upon the 
iree list ; that the monopoly which has 


obtained heretofore for the Onondaga 


salt. works —as great and complete as 
inv monopoly ever granted by the [u- 
dors in England's most despotic times 
—oucht to cease.” 

[Lumber is ina worse category than 
salt. It is used by everybody. In the 
creat Northwest, Middle West, and 
Pacific States in particular, it 1s in unt- 
versal use in every kind of building. 
There is no other material from which 
the houses, barns, and granaries can be 
made. The farmer and the mechanic 
alike must pay the tariff tax of $2 per 


thousand fect on every bit of this neces-. 


sity he may use. And by this tariff tax 
“reat lumber trusts have spread them- 
selves over the entire country. In the 
Mississippi valley every lumberman must 
belong to them ; the price of lumber at 
wholesale and retail is controlled by 
them. Onthe Pacific Coast the lumber- 
men ask what price they choose and get 
it. When weremember that more than 
24,000,000,000 feet of lumber are cut in 
the United States, we can realize to some 
extent the great tax that is levied upon 
the consumer. And it isan unnecessary 
one, too. From 1854 to 1866, when the 
reciprocity treaty was in torce with Can- 
ada and lumber was on the free list, the 
industry was never more flourishing. | 
The claim of the lumber kings and 
their supporters that the tariff must be 
maintained to protect the laborers 1s a 
sham. In the great lumber States. of 
Maine and Michigan respectively, the 
laborers are paid $170 and $305 per year ; 
while the capitalists receive $285 and 
$337 per year upon every $1,000 Invested. 
[s it strange that no single industry has 
in the last twenty-five years produced 
so great fortunes? More millionaires 
ire produced than in any other. bust- 
ness. In the northwest States lumber 


property has increased in value from 
300 to 500 per cent, whereas the property 
of the agricultural community, who are 
compelled to pay a great part of the tax 
for lumber, has only increased one per 
cent. By the removal of the duty Cana- 
dian lumber would compete with these 
lumber monopolists, and would do much 
to keep prices regulated, while enough 
of it could not be produced to seriously 
affect the industry. 

But there is another consideration not 
strictly economic, in favor of aught that 
would restrict in any way this trade in the 
United States. During the past ten or 
twelve years the highest scientific testi- 
mony in the nation has been regularly and 
unremittedly presented to Congress, to 
the effect that measures should be taken 
to preserve the remaining forests from 
the ravages of reckless workmen in the 
interests of fertility and public health, 
and in order to preserve our water sup- 
plies. They tell us that countries that 
have allowed their lumber to be swept 
off by private rapacity have been visited 
by droughts and freshets. [ventually, 
this 1s bound to come to pass, and our 
magnificent mountain ranges will be 
swept bare, unless we cease to give a 
moneyed bounty for their destruction. 


But of infinitely more importance in 
its influence upon the producer, the 
manufacturer, and the consumer, than 
in the case of any other article that has 
been placed upon the free list, 1s the re- 
moval of the tariff on wool. 

It is vociferously asserted by the wool 
crowers that if this commodity be made 
free, wool growing and woolen manufac- 
turing will be ruined. Our wool tariff 
is an anomaly among the tariffs of the 
world. Every manufacturing country of 
any consequence, except the United 
States, has wool on the free list. Our 
country taxes both raw materials and 
manutactured products. Common sense 
ought to teach us that such an adjust- 
ment must defeat Its own purpose. All 
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our civilization and prosperity come from 
so carrying on our labor as to produce and 
exchange the greatest amount of product. 
The country which can produce the great- 
est amount of goods and at the cheapest 
rate, dominates the market of the world, 


and obtains the greatest amount of 
trade. England ships a number. of 


things, —cotton goods, woolen goods, 
etc.,— because she produces them ata 
lower cost than we do; and the reason is, 
because she has the raw material to 
manufacture them cheaper than we do 
it. To enablethe wool manufacturer to 
compete in his home market, and to ex- 
port a surplus abroad, he must be able 
to purchase his wool as favorably, not 
only as to price, but as to selection of 
qualities and kinds, as does his foreign 
competitor. By this bill, the manufac- 
turers would be able to command entirely 
the home market, which they are now 
largely deprived of, and to compete in 
the foreign one. 

With free wool, our manufacturers 
would begin to draw upon the markets of 
the world for raw material to meet the 
American demand. The result would be 
an advance of wool in foreign markets, 
andan advance abroad would advance the 
price here, tariff or no tariff.. Our for- 
eign rivals would pay as much for their 
wool as we do, while we would get it at 
half the present cost. In spite of tariff 
aid, there is not grown in this country 
nearly enough wool to clothe our people. 
We grow 265,000,000 poundsa year, while 
we need over 600,000,000 pounds. $44,- 
000,000 worth of woolen goods are im- 
ported annually at an average duty of 58 
per cent. If wool came in tree, those 
eoods could be manufactured here so 
cheaply that the imports would stop, and 
we should soon be supplying foreign mar- 
kets as wellas ourown, while the increase 
In our manufactured products would in- 
crease enormously the demand for labor, 
and consequently enhance the rate of 
wages. 

Not only are we unable to produce 
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enough wool, but our quality of wool is 
Wecan only use it for the 
coarser goods, and mixed with the finer 
wools of England and Australia. 

But probably the strongest reason for 
the adoption of this policy is the success 
that has attended such a course in the 
past with reference to this industry and 
to others of the same kind. Let us ex- 
amine for a moment the tariff of 1846. 
The highest price paid upon any class 
of woolen goods, cotton fabrics, and 
manufactures of leather was 30 per cent 
ad valorem, and upon most kinds of cot- 
ton goods it was only 25 percent. What 
was the effect upon the New England 
States, our manufacturing center, after 
eleven years of low duties? All New 


-England had protested against the pas- 


sage of the Act of 1846, claiming that it 
would ruin their industries. . The repre- 
sentatives of Massachusetts, Rhode Isl- 
and, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont voted unanimously against 
the bill, while Maine divided her. vote. 
We must judge of this period by the cen- 
sus reports of 1850 and 1860. During 
that period the value of our woolen man- 
ufactures increased more than 42 per 
cent, the number of hands employed 
increased 184 per cent, but the total 
amount of wages paid increased 37 per 
cent. The manufacture of cotton fab- 
rics Was similarly affected. The value 
of this product in the United States in- 
creased 77 per cent, the number of hands 
employed increased 285 per cent, and 
the total amount of wages paid increased 
39 per cent. In New England the in- 
crease in the value of the product was 81 
per cent; in number of hands, 28 per 
cent ; in wages, 36 percent. In six New 
England States the increase in the man- 
ufacture of boots and shoes was 83 per 
cent. Instead of paralyzing industries 
and labor in New England, this act in- 
fused new life and vigor into our manu- 
factures and secured higher wages to our 
working people. In 1857 every represen- 


tative from that part of the country voted | 
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for a bill making a reduction of about 20 
per cent from the rates imposed by the 
tariff of 1846, and placing many addi- 
tional articles upon the free list. 

But there is a later example than this, 
and one that is so kindred in kind that 
it will illustrate what will happen if wool 
be placed on the free list. In 1872 Con- 
cress placed hides on the free list. The 
high tariff men prophesied that the in- 
dustry would be utterly ruined. We 
have had free hides niow for sixteen 
years. Theresult of the experiment is 
therefore before us, and we can judge 
for ourselves. Every industry connected 
with leather has prospered under it. We 
had then a population of about 40,000,000. 
\e have now a population more than 
20,000,000 greater, so there has been an 
increase of consumers of the various 
manufactures of leather to the extent of 
over 20,000,000 persons. In 1872, we 
imported $11,879,000 worth of leather ; 
in 1887, we imported $10,936,000 worth ; 
that is, the American manufacturers of 
leather goods supplied both the twenty 
millions of increase of our population, 
and those formerly supplied, and some- 
what more. But that is only part of the 
story. In 1872 we exported $3,684,020 
worth of the manufactures of leather, and 
$1,445,178 worth of hides and skins. We 
now. export $10,436,138 worth of the 
manufactured article, and $765,655 worth 
ot hides and skins. We have net only 
supplied the additional twenty millions, 
but we have increased our exportation 
nearly 300 percent. Not only that, but 
we have increased our importations of 
raw hides from 14,000,000 1n 1872 to 24,- 
000,000 1n_ 1887. 

The same result will follow in the case 
_ ot wool. If we introduce free wool we 
shall begin to increase the amount of 
coods made by the mixture of our own 
wools with the cheap wools brought from. 
abroad, wools which will come in at the 
price that they now cost the English 
manufacturer. Instead of thousands and 
thousands of yards of woolen goods be- 
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ing made in England and brought here, 


the material will come to this country in 
the shape of free wool to be mixed with 
our own wools, and in the manufacture of 
the fabric our own labor will obtain the 
wages and our own manufacturers the 
profits. 

It has been clearly indicated that the 
placing of raw wool on the free list will 
extend our commerce and increase our 
woolen manufactures. But it is still 
claimed by the wool grower that, even if 
this be admitted to be true, it will be at 
the expense of our sheep-growing indus- 
try, and that when that is ruined, the 
foreign wool market will rise on our man- 
ufacturers and we shall be worse off than 
we are now,— that all our woolen indus- 
tries will then be destroyed. We have 
already suggested reasons that show the 
falsity of such assertions. Our extended 
trade will call for more free goods; 
and the demand will correspondingly g6 
to hold up prices.» Our wool growing 
was not hurt by the low duties of 1846. 
And more, the example of leather has 
shown how even free raw material will 
increase in price and prosper in spite of 
the world’s competition. We have an- 
otherexamplein England. Within thir- 
teen years after wool was made free, she 
had increased the number of sheep more 
than 100 percent. In 1883 the wool tar- 
iff was lowered and we have listened ever 
since to the complaint of the wool grow- 
ers that their industry was on the down 
erade. The truth is, the number of 
sheep was and is steadily increasing. In 
1875 we had inthe United States 33,783,- 
600 sheep ; in 1887 we had 44,759,314. But 
the sheep territory was slowly shifting 
from Ohio and the central States to Tex- 
as, California, and the Territories. 

But thereis anothersuggestion against 
the theory that we will lose this indus- 
try. Itisafact that within certain limits of 
climate, habits of people, and cultivation 
of land, sheep will surely be kept. A few 
firures will explain our meaning. In1885, 
there were in Great Britain 30,086,200 
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sheep, or an average of 339 to the square 
mile; in France there were 22,619,547, 
or an average of 111 to the mile; in Ger- 
many 19,189,715, or 92 tothe mile; in the 
United States 48,322,331, or 16 to the 
mile. Great Britain, with an area about 
as large as the state of Kansas, has over 
three-fifths as many sheep as all of the 
‘United States together. Why is this? 
In all civilized and well settled countries 
sheep are raised not alone for their wool, 
but also for mutton; and besides that, 
sheep are a positive necessity in the 
economy of good farming. — In fact, 
though the price in wool be fallen, the 
number of sheep in England remains 
about the same. Sheis able to maintain 
on far more valuable land, 339 sheep to 
the square mile against 16 to the mile 
with us oncheap land. The F¢nglish far- 
mer kept on raising sheep trom 1880 to 
[885 — falling off less than one per cent 
—though in the mean time wool had 
fallen with them from 30 cents to 22 
cents. And even in Ohio, where the wool 
men claimed the industry was ruined un- 
der the drop inthe price of wool and the 
tariff reduction, sheep were in 1886 In 
numbers 4,753,034, while in 1883 they 
were 5,050,541; but be 1t remembered, as 
stated above, that sheep were Increasing 
largely in all other parts of the country. 
[tis proved by the experience of thickly 


settled countries, that the riseand fallin: 


the price of wool within certain limits 


will cut little figure in the number of 


sheep maintained in a country. 

We have given little attention except 
in general terms to the consumer, to 
the man who pays the taxes levied by 
this wool tariff. But he is the one most 
to be thought of. [t 1s the special class 
limited in numbers who secure benefits 
from such tax, But in our country all 
taxes, direct or indirect, should be levied 
for the-ultimate benefit of the masses of 
the population, And this wool question 
touches every one, rich and poor. All 
must have warm, comfortable clothes, if 
we are to preserve a higher standard of 
living than the pauper nations of the 
world. But where every man is taxed 
on an average 58 per cent for all woolen 
varments that he wears, it 1s time that 
a halt should be called, and the matter 
looked into. If the provisions of the 
present bill in relation to wool become 
a law, then woolen clothing will be more 
cheaply manufactured, and not only will 
our manufacturers be able to extend 
their trade and commerce, but every 
consumer in the country will be corres- 
pondingly benefited by the cheaper and 
better clothes that he will be enabled to 


obtain. 
W. A: Beatty. 


A: FLYING FANCY: 


AH, Lhave you, 


sately caught, 


Cease your fluttering, little thought. 
You were singing as you came, 
Sing you shall, then, just the same, 
Prisoned in the bars of. words, 

Fast encaged like other birds. 


Yet less full of glints and gleams 
Now to me your plumage seems, 
And your notes would sound less sweet, 


Drowned by noises trom the street, 
Than afield where breezes blow ;— 
[ beheve ['l let you go. 


C.S. Greene. 
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“Tie man—who married—your cous- 
in, Clare Somers ?”’ I responded, bring- 
ing out the words with that half inartic- 
ulate lack of purpose with which one 
listens to unexpected news, and finds 
himself with much .difficulty trying to 
master and comprehend it... Then | 
stopped and tightly clenched my hands, 
striving to recollect what I had said — 
forthe moment I could not tell even that ; 
wondering whether I had inadvertently 
betrayed any knowledge of the subject. 
* Tell me about it, Howard.” 

nice story; . Philip. 
Clare was my second. cousin, — near 
cnouch for me to know a littleabout her, 
but not enough to make me. intimate 
with her, unless she were minded to have 
it so. She lived about ten miles from 
me, and so it- happened that I saw her 
two or three times a vear, and kept my- 
self tolerably informed about her. By 
the way, she lived in your town, and I 
suppose you may have known her some 


* Black-eyed and dark-haired, was she 
not? Daughter of old Doctor Somers, I 
bcheve Somehow I have a faint recol- 
kection — lived away off at the other end 
of the town; and so—” 

* Was very pretty,— perhaps as pretty 
irl as one will come across in a day’s 
journey. The doctor hada very fair prac- 
tice, and was tolerably well off, —that 
is, fora professional man in asmall place. 
[think that the bulk of his property was 
in his house, anice, roomy wooden house 
with a broad porch in tront, and there 
were four acres of land behind it. You 
see, the town was gradually growing up 
to it, and it was getting to be valuable. 
It reached down tod the river, and near 
the river bank was a group of three pines. 

Vor. ALT, — 24. 
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It seems queer that I should speak 
about them, you will think. Of course 
they have nothing to do with the story ; 
but do you know, since we have been at 
the mine I have often found myself look- 
ing at those three pines the other side 
of the stream, and thinking how much 
they 

“Then you have noticed it yourself, 
Howard ?”’ 

“ Noticed ‘what 

“The—that is to say —the beauty of 
those pine trees opposite.” 

“Well, no one could help seeing how 
beautiful they are. - Something rather 
striking, it might be said, standing off 
by themselves so close to the bank that 
I suppose in the winter when the stream 
is flooded, the trees must be utterly sur- 
rounded. But the whole disposition of 
the group 1s the same, — one large pine 
in front, with a great branch. sticking 
out within ten feet from the ground, and 
the other two smaller trees behind. Do 
you know, the other day, when we went 
across there to smoke away from the 
sun, it set me thinking about Clare ; and 
if there had only been a little bench be- 
neath the two back trees, I should almost 
have expected to see her sauntering 
down the walk from the house to meet 
me. I began again to picture her —a 
broad sunbonnet over her long curls, and 


“But the story, Howard.” 

“Ves, the story. What am I thinking 
of, to suppose that you could be enter- 
tained with such stuff as all that? Dhif- 
ferent if you had ever known her, of 
course... Well, at nineteen — she should 
be about twenty-three now 

“One moment, Howard. How did it 
happen that such a pretty girl should 
have lived to nearly twenty, and not had 
plenty of admirers ?”’ 
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“But so she had, Philip, though none 
of them seemed to make any impression 
upon her. There was talk of one, how- 
ever — I never heard his name — whom 
she seemed for a while to like more 
than any of the rest. He went abroad, 
it was said, to study art or on an embas- 
sy, or something of that kind, and so 
that was the end of-it. Well, the des- 
tined man is bound to come along after 
a while, and so the day arrived when he 
turned up in the shape of this Rush 
Brackley. He came into town to estab- 
lish a banking house; not of course a 
great banking house such as you will 
find in a metropolis, but something 
suited to the place; with an appearance 
of plenty of capital behind him, some- 
thing a little ahead of anything in the 
provincial line that they had yet had, and 


all that. I heard that fromthe first he. 


was making quite a sensation. The girls 
all thought he was very handsome ; some 
of the older people did not like him so 
much, yet could not tell exactly why ; 
there seemed to be two partics, in fact, 
about him. Upon the whole, ft believe 
he was more hked than disliked, since 
he passed tor being rich; and of course, 
aiming to eet into a good run of busi- 
ness, he did what he could to make him- 
self. popular, [imagine that he could 
appear very agrecable but tor that infer- 
nal snecr mixed up with his smile; you 
must have noticed it; but perhaps when 
he was on the other side of the conti- 
nent and everything scemed to be work- 
ine well with him, he was satished, and 
did not care to sneer as much as here. 
And so time ran on, and after a few 


weeks, [I heard that he had. beeun to 


pay very marked attention to Clare.” 

“And so they were marricd 

x Yes. It WalS considered at the time, 
remember, a great thine for her.” 

“But, Howard, see here! Do you sup- 
pose that she really cared much for him ? 
May there not have been influences 
springing from his being belicved rich ? 
That is to say, I don't: mean to imply 
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that in any way she could have been 
forced into it, but you know that girlsare 
sometimes Overpersuaded, and against 
their own convictions and instincts, by | 
others who honestly though mistakenly 
think they are doing them a kindness, 
and so —.”’ 

“As to all that, Philip, no one can tell. 
Whether a girl loves a man or is forced 
to take him against her will, you will find 
that having made up her mind to it, when 
the time comes she is all smiles and 
roses, and no one éan tell that she is not 
the happiest bride in existence. I only 
saw her after that at the wedding, to 
which I was invited as a relative. I re- 
member nothing about it but the usual 
orange blossoms, and white veils, and 
music, and everybody smiling as though 
it were the happiest occasion that there 
ever had been in the workl’s history. 
And that was the only time I ever met 
her husband ; and you will see, of course, 
how difficult it was for me at once to 
place him, finding him out here, = Some- 
thing about him from the first seemed 
familiar, and yet the difference between 
the one man over there in adress. suit, 
and with a flower in his buttonhole, and 
the man here in a tweed. coat and a big 
clear in his mouth, and four years after- 
wards besides—I scarcely know how | 
happened to recognize him. IT suppose 
there must have been some little trick 
of manner that pointed him out all of a 
sudden.” 

“Well, Howard; andthe after hfe? 
soon did it begin to change 

“Notall at once, believe. You must 
know that now [ am telling -you only 
what I have heard from others ; and 1] 
made a long voyage or two between 
times, so that couldn't have any exact 
knowledge of things. | but Tam told that 
for two or three months things went 
very smoothly, and> she seemed quite 
happy.. Then he began to neglect her, 
and there were stories very much to his 
disadvantage. The poor girl-could not 
have known what to make of. it at first, 
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and managed to keepa smile on her face, 
and very likely tried to believe in_pre- 
occupation of business, and all that. But 
after a while he began to treat her still 
more badly, and there were whisperings 
about his cruelty to her.” 

“Cruelty? O Howard!” 

“T don't mean that he beat her, or any 
of that sort of thing. Roughsand tramps 
may serve their wives so, but it don't 
seem the thing anywhere ina higher life. 
[In fact, if a man in a good condition of 
life wants to abuse and humiliate his 
wife, he can doit with sharp words as 
effectually as with aclub, Anyhow, the 
stories were whispered at first, and then 
as they were not contradicted they were 
uttered aloud, and no one seemed to 
know what-to do about it, and all the 
while things went on from bad to worse. 
He grew sharp with her im public, and 
no matter who was by spoke insultingly 
to her, and they said he had a way of 
merely looking at her that would freeze 
the blood in any girl’s heart, showing 
thathe had really begun.to hate her. Not 
that she had done anything to make him, 
of course; but there are men, I suppose, 
with whom possession soon palls and 
“ives way to dislike, and he was certainly 
one of: them, Then after’ a-while ‘the 
smile entirely died off from. her tace; 
she could not keep up the disguise any 
longer, you’ see—1iIn tact, there was. no 
use trying to doso. She grew pale and 
thin'and altogether miserable ; and the 
worst thing about 1t was that she was so 
nervous and broken-down that if any one 
came on her suddenly she would start 
terrificd, as 1f almost ready to Scream, 
until she was able to realize that 1t was 
her husband. Some people won- 
dered why her father did not. interfere ; 
but he, poor man, what after all could 
ne do, so old, and somewhat broken him- 

“And then?” 

“Why, after that and within two years 
of the marriage, Rush Brackley. disap- 
Where, no one knew. There 


hot 


peared. 


were stories that he had been. seen in 
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England and in Australia, but nobody 
could rely on them. He was gone— 
that was enough; and everybody said 
‘Good riddance.’ It was really a good 


. thing for her, since if he had stayed, no 


one doubted that Clare would have gone 
into a decline. It gave her a chance to 
pick up a httle; and after a while she 
began to do so, though of course she 
could never become the same woman as 
before. She was so sensitive by nature, 
you see, and naturally looked upon her 
abandonment as a disgrace. But all the 
same she was freed from momentary 
fear of abuse, and if the trouble had gone 
no further than his flight, all might 
have been well, after all. But he was 
found to have become dreadfully in- 
volved, leaving thousands of dollars 
debts, and some of them dishonorably 
incurred. There were even stories about 
forgeries, and if that were so, he would 
have had to leave, anyhow. Ile had 
never had any sound basis for his bank- 
ine business, it turned out; it had all 
been founded on pretense. Clare hada 
little property of her own, some six or 
eight thousand dollars left by her aunt, 
and that was discovered to be all gone. 
Fle even took her jewelry with him when 
he made. his secret. flight—that is, all 
that was worth anything. And it was 
found after a week or two that poor old 


~ Doctor Somers was on the fellow’s paper 


as endorser, and it became necessary for 
him to mortgage his house for nearly all 
that it was worth. Some said that the 
endorsements were forgeries, and very 
likely that was the truth; but the Doc- 
tor did not care to make any such de- 
fense and kept his own counsel, and so, 
—whether it were necessary or not,— 
he let himself be almost ruined rather 
than put in a word to save himself.” 

“And now the fellow is here, —in the 
very next tent to us!’ 

“Yes, he is here. And what can do 
about 1? Tor do you know, we scem to 
have been brought together for some 
especial purpose, it seems to me.” 

“Sout seems that we have. mean, 


ug 
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of course, myself also as willing to take 
a hand in the affair and help you. But 
what can youdo? Youcannot pick a quar- 
rel with himand shoot him. That would 
be rather a savage revenge ; and even if 
you got safely out of it yourself, which 
is doubtful, it is not likely that your 
cousin Clare, if she heard of it, would 
thank you for proceeding to such an 
extremity. And talking to him with ever 
so free expression of your sentiments 
would scarcely help the matter. I sup- 
pose that you would not care about tak- 
ine him back into her socicty, now that 
she seems well quit of him. Besides, 
too much free talk might lead him to 
shooting you, which would not help the 
case at all.” 

“And what then 

“We—that is, you—must wait, that 
is all. If you have been brought here 
through some higher influence it will not 
relinguish its plans, though at times it 
may seem to move slowly. It will be 
sure to develop its purpose after a while. ° 
Meanwhile, keep your eyes well on the 
fellow, and your opportunity for good 
may come when you least expect it.” 

And so we set ourselves to keep up a 
sort of desultory watch with no defined 
purpose in view, but with a kind of in- 
stinct that the time might come when 
our watchfulness would prove of some 
service. We would find 
ting and gazing at the faro dealer's tent 
with some sort of idea that we should 


ourselves Sit- 


be able to look through the canvas and° 


eaze upon the hidden mysteries. And 
recovering from those moments of semi- 
stupefaction, we would to better pur- 
pose linger near at night, and even en- 
ter in with the crowd to see what was 
eoing on and note the onward progress 
of events. And this onward 
was watched by me with some confi- 
dence in Judge Towle’s prophecy, that 
before lone the fellow would find him- 
self in difficulties requiring a sudden dis- 
appearance trom the settlement. 

And yet for a time this desirable con- 


progress 
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summation did not seem to be approach- 
ing. The tent was as full as ever each 
evening, and with a crowd as good- 
natured as at first, though perhaps grow- 
ing somewhat more boisterous. The 
impressively courtly manner of the pro- 
prictor, the stateliness of the black ser- 
vant, the general complete and stylish 
method of the equipments began through 
familiarity to lose something of their 
fine effect, so that the miners felt more 
at their ease, and upon occasion ex- 
pressed. themselves with a degree of 
indecorous fluency ; but the impassive 
eood nature with which the plundering 
was submitted to seemed very little 
diminished. 

At times, indeed, there would come 
an outbreak of long pent-up. feeling 
from some ruined miner. I[t is hard to 
lose one’s money every day. Once ina 
while it might not be out of the way to 
expend.a few dollars as payment for the 
sport, but when it went on evening after 
evening, always with the same result, 
the miner carefully working down some 
six or eight feet of gulch during the day, 
and at night invariably dropping his 
¢vains into the faro dealer's open till, it 
Was apt to become exasperating. But 
these steady old gamblers were few 
among the great number who dropped 
their coins in a desultory, unthinking 
style, not entirely ruining themselves at 
any one time, and upon the whole scarce 
ly teeling their losses ; and in their defeat 
they met little commiseration. Their 
muttered complaints were usually re- 
ceived with no very gentle badinage ; 
their scowls were met with laughter, — 
and in the end they generally did what 
was most becoming, and joining in the 
merriment slunk out into the open air, 
with ineffectual promises of self-amend- 
ment and future abstinence from play. 
The temporary breeze would be brought 
to an end, perhaps with thé aid of a win- 
ning smile from the proprictor and a few 
more cigars from his store judiciously 
distributed ; other gamblers would step 


in to fill the gap, and so the play went 
merrily on. 

Somehow, though, after a few days, it 
appeared to me that there began to be 
an appreciable increase in the number of 
the disaffected. There were not enough 
inside the tent to form a party, and if 
the game were fair, it did not seem easy 
to determine for what particular object 
they should combine their forces ; but 
outside they could easily gather together 
and exchange confidences and utter sur- 
mises of foul play, and generally, while 
in a measure comforting each other, vive 
rise to a very unhealthy and suspicious 
sentiment against the banker.  Gather- 
ing in groups after instances of more 
than ordinary il luck, detailing with 
more or less profane superfluity the mag- 
nitude of their wrongs, and inflaming 
each other's injured sensibilities, natur- 
ally they grew into the indulgence of 
rather violent threats of immediate re- 
venge, coupled with sanguinary com- 
ments looking towards undefined meth- 
ods of retaliation at some unassigned 
date in the future. 

As when one evening, when I[ had 
thrown myself down for sleep, but was 
still awake enough to heara great deal 
that went on outside, two men drew near 
our tent, and in the recklessness of their 
conversation stopped for a moment close 
by, not seeming to care who overheard 
them. One of them appeared somewhat 
Intoxicated, —the other was more calm 
in spirit ; perhaps had held himself sober 
with the comprehension that it devolved 
upon him to keep his companion out of 
mischief. 

“T tell you, Bill,” said the former, 
“it’s hard —it’s blamed hard, and you 
know I’d’been near a week getting 
together that money, and it was a better 
week's work than usual, too. And then 
this fellow comes, with his smooth chin, 
and ¢reased whiskers, and infernal smile, 
and sweeps the whole pile into his till 
in ten minutes.”’ 

“And [tell you, Tom,” responded the 
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pacificator, ‘it’s your own fault. Nobody 
asked you to play, — I, for one, tried to 
keep you from it. But you were such 
an ass—and besides, I suppose the 
came was fair.” 

“Maybe it was, and maybe it was n't, 
Bill. If I caught him at any tricks, I 
know I'd stick a knife in him,’ way up to 
the handle. And by thunder! I'll stick 
a knife in him, anyhow, on the chances 
of it. Don’t you know it would be < 
eood thing for the whole settlement ? 
Everybody's asking what the fellow is 
doing here, and wondering why some- 
body don't shoot him. Yes, all wonder 
some one else don't doit. And I say, 
Bill, I’m the man that will have the 
pluck to do it, after all! Ill go back 
now, and put six bullets right through 
him.” 

“You'll do no such thing, Tom. A 
pretty mess you’ d make of it, if I didn't 
have the sense to keep you back from 
mischief. Do you want to be hung? 
For hung you'd be, even for shooting a 
farp dealer, if he did nothing but win 
your money, and he perhaps playing fair 
all the while. No, no, Tom; the right 
way is to lie low and let some other fel- 
low do the shooting. Some fellow will 
get mad and put a dirk through him, or 
a bullet in his brain, and you will have 
all the revenge you want, while the other 
chap will get the hanging. It ’Il all hap- 
pen some day, and quite natural. These 
fellows don't any of them last long. One 
was shot last month at- Tuolumne, and 
two killed each other in a fight the week 
before last at Parker’s Creek, and the 
boys at. Jones Junction got mada little 
before that, and strung up another one, 
and he may be hanging there now. 
Leastwise, I never heard that any one 
took the trouble to cut him down. So 
come along with me, Tom, and take 
another drink at my tent before going 
to bed; and I'll give you odds that this 
chap is made away with, some way or 
other, before three months are out. It 
happens with all of them.” 


- 
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Tom seemed to ¢rumble a little, hav- 


ing no proper conception of the efficiency 
of such a vicarious vengeance, and evi- 


dently teeling that it would be much 
_ more to do the knifing or 


himself. But as the more 
the two he was naturally 
moment. of 
resistance, 
from 


shooting for 
ot 
the weaker, and so after a 
not very carnest 
he suffered It to be led 
the tent i down the path, a little 
pit:ated perhaps with the anticipat 


and 
Dro- 
tion of 
ther drink, but 


crowling dec ply 


he avent, with the mortification of bat- 
fled revenge.” And sat up in my blan- 
ket and felt my blood boiling with anew 
thoucht, 

Yes, i Was truc— that .man,: Rush 
Brackley, might die, and through richt- 
caus Vrolenec, three: months were 
ower. “Clare goald not care for him, — 
could never, it seemed, Cven at her mar- 
riay., have loved him. All her affection 


must have been ior me, from whom she 
had been so cruclly separated, and by 
some base plot... Phe -flig the man 


ht ot 
i 


who had so harshly treated her almost 


from the first must have been a reliet, a 
véry joy to her. had made a‘tree 
woman oi her again—happy, too, as a 
bird released from the snare, if she could 
only have the assurance that he would 
never venture to come back. vet, 
—and here must have been the bitter 


reatization of her lot —it hac never set 
her so free that she could lawfully bring 
baek her bruiscd heart to the cherished 
love of her youth. For anything that 
either. of still as 


wii ‘Ty 


us could do, we were 
“las the poles— would 
ever as that man should 
live, however far from her he micht con- 
eal himselt. 

Bat now came the new and inspiring 


thought that perhaps the man would not 


separats 


be so, as lone 


live. One can never make plans upon 
the possible death of a person tull 
streneth and vigorous manhood. | Acci- 
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dents may happen, but they are rare. 
But that is the case merely with men 
who live lives of respectability and hon- 
or, offering no temptation towards their 
destruction. Here in these wilds, where 
social law is often relaxed by provoca- 
tion; where from the sense of injury o1 
outrage the hand. of violence Is more 
easily uplifted than in any more settled 
district ; where one who takes up a dis- 
reputable calling must do so with the 
knowledge that in the end tt may turn 
avainst him the bitter: animosities of 
hundreds, and almost inevitably lead to 
his. destruction— by -the go: Ist it awas 
true what those two men had spok- 
en. Lhe annals and experienc the 
mines could not be contradicted or set 
aside. What had tappened elsewhere 
would surely continue to. happen; the 
day would certainly come when personal 
violence or the r ‘quirement of 

safety would put an end to Rush Brack- 


Very 


of 


ley. wAnd then —why then Clare would 
at Teast be really free, 

‘Ah, but must not) pursue that 
thoueht, -f muttered. 

Yet what else could [do?  [t forced 


itsclt upon me, in spite of every. effort 
to rey There: could not: 
more terrible thoucht to one of pure and 
Innocent mpulses,—it was -calculatin’ 
upon the benefits to be reaped. through 
another's death; it was almost murder- 
It seemed to me, in its suceestions, 
And yet,.what could: I do to drive tt 
away? Surely not seeking that 
other man’s death; [| would do nothing 
to hasten or postpone it —rather than be 
a party to it would try to save his lite 
at peril of my own. But if the 
came through his own instigation 
wards a quarrel, and at the hands 
strangers — why, what harm then to fecl 
that some kindly fate had interposed to 
correct the misfortunes of the past ? and 
why not learn to contemplate serenely 
the way towards hapiness, so unexpect- 
edly thrown open before me ? 

Still | would be firm, and try to stifle 


ress: it. 


release 


to- 
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the suggestion. But it would not be 
repressed. And then naturally came the 
thought that if anything ever happened 
release her, Clare should not be pre- 
vented from becoming aware of it. Lit- 
tle good, indeed, that this man might 
some day suffer death for his crimes, 
ind yet far away in some obscure corner 
whence the tidings could never reach 
her. -Alas! to be free forever ‘and: not 
to know it, and for all her life to remain 
in dread lest any day the fugitive might 
resume his warfare against her happt- 
ness! Surely this should not be permit- 
ted!) And now [ felt more composed 
with that new view of the situation, lay- 
ing to my soul the flattering: consolation 
that m-watchine Rush Brackley could 
be acting for. Clare's happiness alone, 
ind without any thoucht of my own. ben- 
efit. . Yes, for the memory: of. the long 
friendship and reeard [ had had for her, 


+ 


i() 


without consideration of my own feeling, 


[| should certainly be justified in interest- 
ing myself for her safety. 

“ Howard,” cried; “we mast 
forth keep our eyes upon that fellow over 
vonder. We must never: let. him out of 
our sight.” 

why, Phuip?: 
Any day there may 


“Dont vou sce? ’ 
come some anery tellow who will pick a 
juarrel with him and kill him, Tomor- 
row, perhaps, or next week, or—it Is 
pretty hard, indeed, to think of his last- 
even a year longer. Look how it 1s 
with all such-men, Their time is sure 
to come, and always suddenly.” 

“Well, Philip?” 

“Must Lexplain further Don't you 
remember that he is your cousin Clare's 
husband? She is now free from him 
but for a time; but can she help all the 
while suffering with fear lest. he may 
return And when he. is killed,—as 
very likely he will be before long,—i1s it 
not right that she should know about it, 
so that she will know for certain that he 
will never trouble her any more ?. Think, 
on the other hand, of the-misery to her 
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if he were lying dead in some undiscov- 
ered ditch, and she all the while trem- 
bling at each shadow that fell across the 
door, with the dread that it might an- 
nounce his return. No, Toward, you 
must watch on her behalf, and [—TI tor 
your sake will help you.” 

Howard sat. silent for a few min- 
utes, and as I could plainly see, a little 
amazed. Of course it would be well for 
his cousin's peace of mind i she learned 
about her husband's death whenever it 
happened, but it dimly occurred to him 
that his own ‘connection with her was 
not so near or his past intimacy so close 
that he should now spend much time 
watching in her behalt to the possible 
detriment. of his own career. The faro 
dealer night dre ina week, but he might 
live jor many years. Some ot those men 
doubtless did. Why Clare's 
cousin devote his whole.tuture. life, it 
might be, for her peace of mind ? 

lf FLoward had been especially quick- 
witted perhaps, he would have put this 
and that together, and reached a correct 
theory about my sudden interest in the 
matter; but he was far trom being keen 
In such analyses. All he could now see 
was that in my friendship for him I was 
showing myself rermarkably carnest,— 


should 


suprisingly so, mdeed, and. should. be 
met with reciprocation, 
though possibly not so warm. 

“T don't know, Philtp—that is to say, 
it must all be as you suggest, I suppose. 
()f course. it. would be the right thing if 
Clare could only find out all about it 
when the fellow dies. Certainly it would 
ease her mind. And it it happened while 
we are here, — which may not be long, 
you know, — or even if we were to follow 


proper 


him fora week or so to some other place, 
provided we saw something coming up 
that made it the proper thing for us to do 
so—why of course — but if, meanwhile 
should get a ship, why in that case—" 

“Then, until that time we will keep 
our watch, T said, a little disappointed 
at the limited concurrence, but forced 


| 

| 
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to be content with it, as the best that 


could be had. And while Howard pre- 
pared in easy-going way to abide possible 
results, I felt myself nerved to continue 
restless and expectant. It might happen 
at any time, that vengeance at the hands 
of some enraged victim ; had not the un- 
known loiterer outside my door said so ? 
And so I began my watch, restless 
and wrought up to the pitch of despera- 
tion, fearful lest at any time the prey 
might escape me; lingering now on 
various pretenses near the faro dealer's 
own tent, so that I might detect the ear- 
liest indications of flight ; no longer sal- 
lying forth to our claim, for that might 
be too far away; or if I chanced to ac- 
company Howard Sibley there, showing 
myself useless for any systematic work, 
and anxious to seize any excuse for re- 
turn; sitting from morning till night in 
front of our own tent, whence I might 
keep my gaze upon the other one, with 
close, nervous scrutiny, as though ina sin- 
ele moment it might be lifted from the 
eround like Aladdin's palace, and spir- 
ited away to unknown regions. If ever 
I relaxed my watchfulness from the tent, 
it was only in some spirit of reverie to 
turntowardsthethree pines, which again 
at the distance began to take on their 
former likeness to those other pines at 
home, and gazing upon them to reeall 
the old associations, and for a moment 
to imagine that the present was swept 
away and the happy past returned. 
Now, too, I took Clare's picture from 
my writing case, and carried it upon my 
person. Did I need any further proof 
that in heart at least she was once more 
all my own?) Had she ever ceased to 
love me, and was there anything between 
us that should stifle our longing for cach 
other's presence? Perhaps even at that 
moment she was gazing at my picture, 
and with tears in her eyes trying to blot 
out the memory of the past four troubled 
years. Yes, she must now remain close 
to my heart, whence, when I was alone, 
I could pluck her forth and bring her 
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image close to my eyes, and watch how 
in the bright sunlight the gravity that 
rested upon her features seemed to relax 
and a smile of welcome for me to take 
its place. | 

Daily, now, the fruition of my expec- 
tations, which I tried not to look upon 
as hopes, seemed to draw nearer, To 
my watchful eye there was each hour a 
little increase of dissatisfaction with 
Rush Brackley spreading abroad through 
the settlement,—a little diminishing of 
the favoritism with which his air of good 
fellowship and hilarity had invested him. 
It appeared, somehow, as though the 
miners were beginning to read him a 
trifle more correctly. There was cer- 
tainly an enlargement in the number of 
those who felt that they had been wrong- 
ed by him; and nightly from the tent 
came louder and more frequent oaths, 
and more boisterous shouts of glee when- 
ever any one gained atemporary victory 
over the bank. 

There was one evening when towards 
midnight there came such a loud and 
continuous shout, mingled with cheers, 
that the very oaks seemed to rock with 
the tumult. Then suddenly the whole 
crowd that had filled the faro banker's 
tent broke torth in a confused mass 
into the open air, and dispersed in differ- 
ent directions, and in a moment more 
the many lights that had so _ brilliantly 
illuminated the tent were put out, — all 
except one feeble candle that was to be 
seen gleaming 1n an inside corner, where 
the owner of the place might be closing 
up his night’s work. Many of those 
leaving the tent passed close to me as I 
sat in my own doorway, but though I 
tried to gain information from some of 
them, they seemed all too excited to 
tarry ; and so finally the last one hurried 
past, leaving me entirely unenlightened. 

But in the morning I had better suc- 
The miners were still excited 
with the occurrence of the night before. 
Where not at work they were gathered 
in groups, and all seemed filled with the 
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one topic of conversation. And drawing 
near, I did not need to put many ques- 
tions to learn all about it. Rush Brack- 
ley had at last met his match. No par- 
ticularly skilful play or combination had 
aided it, but it was simply that one who 
had never had any luck before had found 
the tide suddenly turn in his favor. A 
wonderful turn of chance; no matter 
what card was staked upon, that card 
turned up to the advantage of the miner. 
First coin, and then bullion, fine dust, 
or whatever clse came most handy, it was 
all the same, the faro banker at every 
deal with lowering visage passing his 
former winnings across the table, until 
at last had arisen that tumultuous shout 
of triumph, with the announcement that 
the bank was broken. 

“But do you think,” said one in the 


- 


little group, “that the faro fellow was. 


really cleaned out? It may be that from 
some superstition about his luck for that 
evening, he pretended — ” 

“Regularly broke, I reckon,” put in 
another, “else he would n’t have come 
to me this morning tosell methis. You 
see, he must have somcthing to start the 
game again,” 

With that the man drew forth from 
the corner of his tobacco box a diamond 
ring. As it was turned up towards the 
le ht, I reeognized it as one I had for- 
merly seen upon. Clare's hand — her 
mother’s diamond ring, which she had 
always greatly prized.: It was one of 
those personal treasures that Rush 
Brackley had basely stolen from her at 
his flight, and now he was using it with 
attempt to restore his ruined fortunes. 

“T know something about diamonds,”’ 
said the man. ‘Dealt in them once 
myself. So when the tellow came. to 
me, offering it for a hundred dollars, — 
[ knowing that it was worth two hundred 
— why of course I closed the speculation 
at once.” 

“Will you sell the ring .to me?” I 
asked. 

‘For two hundred dollars, — yes.”’ 
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“Come with me to my tent.” 

The man went with me, and in a few 
moments the transfer was made, and I 
became the owner of the ring. Why I 
had purchased it I could scarcely tell. 
Certainly I had no definite object be- 
yond the temptation to hold tor my own 
something that had belonged to Clare 
and had been intimately associated with 
her. And there was the further motive 
that it pained me to see that little me- 
mento of happier days rudely passed 
from hand to hand, a mere basis for the 
continuation of a gambling career. So 
I laid it carefully away, trusting that 
some time the occasion might come 
wherein I could put my acquisition to a 
proper use. And if nothing further 
came of it, there was better fitness in 
having the jewel pressing a little nest 
for itself in the velvet bordering of Clare's 
portrait, than stifling in the corner of a 
miner’s tobacco box. 

This having been done, | again set 
myself upon the watch. It was very 
true, indeed, that Rush Brackley had 
sold the ring so that he might continue 
his game. That night the tent was once 
more open, but this time with a limited 
bank. No longer was the table piled 
with great lumps of virgin gold or bright 
doubloons; only now a few silver dol- 
lars, such as the sale of the ring might 
represent, and arranged as artfully as 
possible to seem like a larger sum. It 
was sufficient, however, to begin upon, 
and with some preliminary statement of 
new rules limiting the amount of the 
stakes, might yet lead to better fortune. 
And again for a while the play went on 
with no very exciting reverses on either 
side, —here a small gain and there a loss, 
but on the whole the bank only slowly 
creeping up to better results. 

And now I began to notice a change 
in Rush Brackley, —a certain degener- 
acy that little by-little each day became 
more marked. His spirit seemed de- 
pressed in spite of every effort to main- 
tain it, and even in his personal appear- 
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ance there was an alteration for the 
worse. It was easy after a little reflec- 


tion tosee how this cameabout. A few 
years before he had been a man of high 
estate, of strong financial surroundings, 
and enjoying, however unworthily, the 
personal esteemof many. had fallen 
from that condition, but had hoped that 
the retirement would not be for long.. It 
had been a shrewd plan of his, instead 
of recommencing life in public 
mart small beeinnines, thence 
eradually working up through vears of 


with 


obscurity, rather to stake everything 
upon one chance. With all the remain- 
inv capital that he could command he 
had arranged: is splendid: outht fora 
mere perilous eareer, and trusted that 
would 


interior wild, where he 


not be likely to be recoenized, he could 


SOME 


Wy a sinele season re-establish himselt. 
A tew months. of that which 
almost accompanics the faro 
y reason of the great odds in its 
favor, and he could return to some more 
there with 
proper audacity and luck even rise to 
And fora few weeks it) had 
seemed as though the project was. des- 
tined to be realized, since from the very 
first day the gold had poured in inan un- 
Interrupted stream. single summer 
and success would be achieved. 

Then had come the reverse, the almost 
phenomenal luck whereby a plain, uned- 
ucated miner in short. hour had 
stripped the bank of all its garnered 
wealth. Must such tortune as. this 
always be looked tor as upon the chan- 


ces? Truc, months might clapse betore 


SUCCCSS 
always 
bank, by 
elevated) occupation, and 


eminence. 


One 


such a thing could happen avain; but 


this beginning anew and. building up 
onee more the former state had become 
avery hard thing to do. 

And somehow the miners had now 
erown more wary, and gambled upon a 
system of ereater caution. The stakes 
were smaller, —the disposition to retire 
from after moderate 
more prevalent, —the readiness to be 


the scene losses 


which 
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quarrelsome and exacting of their rights 
and privileges more widely recognized, 
—their watchfulness of himself more 
earnest andintent. It took a long time 
now to gather ina little profit, and some- 
times the whole result of an evening 
could be held in the palm of one hand. 
If thiscontinued, how in one or even two 
summers could that Success be achieved 
would allow him. to resume his 
former condition of life? And could it 
be that it might be his destiny to find 
norehlief from his lowered state, but that 
the demoralization of his surroundings 
would little by little so overcome him as 
to crush him for the remainder of his 
hfe into the closed-up career of a-mere 
minine town vambler ? 

[It seemed to me that he must 
had some perception of that fate staring 
him in the ‘could it in his 


aspect, daily more and more dispirited ; 


have 
SCC 


iIntheabsence of that forced smile, which 
though so false toone capable of reading 
beneath the surtace, was not without its 
charm to the great body of his patrons ; 
and even in the unconscious demoraliza- 
tion of his dress and physical. care of 
himself. ~The tweed: suit beean to be- 
come worn and dusty, and somehow to 
lack its former jaunty air; the soft hat- 
lost the stiffness of its brim. and hung 
limp and careless of ‘appearance; and 
more striking than all clse, | could see 
unerring evidences of. his abject loss of 
self-respect in the neglect of his chin, 
once daily so smoothly shaven, but now 
allowed to covered with a rough, 
unsichtly stubble. It was pretty evident 
to me that some kind of crisis was at 
hand. 

[It was a little singular, perhaps, that 
at this stage of the game, when my hopes 
scemed on the point of advancing towards 
a realization, a certain weakness of pur- 
pose began to grow up within me. It was 
possibly the inevitable reaction from the 
strain of a high wrought purpose, day 
after day awaiting some development, 
without any definite knowledge of. the 
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shape it would assume, or how it was to 
be met when it occurred. It might be that 
this irresolution of spirit would not last 
tor long, and that after a while the pen- 
dulum would swing avain towards its old 
direction of watchfulness and large ex- 
pectation. - But tor the time there came 
to me increasing doubt and uncertainty. 
What mad fancy was this that beset me, 
to think?) How could hope to 
ind it realized, or at least, what chance 
of it might there be?. That man yonder 
nicht any day fall into sudden destruc- 
tion through the ageregation of his -of- 
tenses; but was it atter all an assured 
thing Some of those men met with 
their reverses, —were hanged and shot 
down in their tracks ; but certainly oth- 
ers. Survived. The. land: was filled: with 
them, and tor years they would live on 
hence this same Kush Brackley might 
be somewhere in the land, enjoying to 
the all luxuries and pleasures, while 
and. true. were starving to 
death. Why should f tarry tor aretribu- 
tion which mieht be so long coming? 
[leaven’s vengeance must. sometime 
overtake the man, but it might be years 
atter both Clare and [had become. dust. 

Phis spirit of irresolution daily grew 
more and more in strength, and partly 
throuch conversation with Howard Sib- 
lev. chanced that Howard began 
to teel thoughts of home. contendine 
within him, and. overpowering at the last 
his unwise spirit of vagabondism. Why 
waste his life in an unprofitable carcer, 
when at-home there were those who were 
ready to hail him with open arms, —a 
prodigal without the taint of sin but only 
that of restlessness, —and who with lov- 
In¢ care would direct him upon the more 
worthy path which he was entitled to 
tread?) As Howard-thought of all this, 
and of how many there were who were 
longing for his return, his heart) began 
to. soften towards them and he came up 
to the prompting with generous resolu- 
tions, 


“T will go home Philip, will go into 
business and do all that they want me to 
do. Iam tired of being the black sheep 
of the family. You will be going back 
ina month or so—I will return with 
you.” 

a repeated the words half mechanic- 
ally,—scareely knowing what I said and 
not exactly meaning it,—certainly not 
looking upon it as an actual promise. It 
was merely something to be thought of, 
—that wasall And yet the very utter- 
ance of the words seemed somchow to 
strenethen in me the idea of giving up, 
as an absurd coneeption, all that had at 
first seemed to held out to me such 
“lorious purpose. Lo give it up 2. Yes, 
and then avain, no. Howweak | should 
be to abandon it now! And yet again, 
how strongly did recollections of home 
beein to draw me thitherwards, the more 
powerfully through sympathy with How- 
ard “Sibleyv’s. promptings! least, J 
would not now make up my mind, —I 
would ‘take a little while longer. Why 
not fix atime, and throw it all upon tate ? 
| would take three days, even as Colum- 
bus had done, before eiving up the great 
conception of his life. Something might 
meanwhile come up to determine me, 
and without turther effort. -ven as to 


Columbus the light gleaming upon the 


unknown shore had brought about the 


crisis of his tate, so to myself some hght: 


might flicker into my soul and resolve 
all my uncertainties. 

So T endeavored to postpone the sub- 
ject trom my thoughts ; and yet of course 
in vain, since there were lone watches 
Inthe night when [could not help lying 
awake anc pondering the matter. A 
night,—two ni¢chts,— without result, 
and then the third. We must believe 
that it was during the third night that 
Columbus most restlessly paced the 
deck ; and so upon that night [lay awake 
more troubled in my heart than ever be- 
fore, since so tar no light had come into 
my mind to help me, nor had any out- 
ward circumstance intervened to do so; 
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and it seemed as though, were I disposed, 
week after week might run along and no 
sufficient oracle speak to me. 

Howard lay near me ina deep sleep, 
calm and restful, his mind already so 
made up that there was no need of fur- 
ther and disturbing thought. But it was 
otherwise with me. Twelve, one, two 
o'clock. There was no church tower to 
ring out the progress of time, but I could 
note it by the progression of the stars 
seen through the half open front of the 
tent. Three o'clock,—certainly later 
even than that ; was not that the first of 
the morning stars rising over the top of 
thetallest of the three pines? No sound 
yet in the settlement, however,— every 
one except myself seeming sunk in deep 
slumber, and nothing to break the silence 
but the dull murmur of the rapids through 
the gap above the mining grounds, and 
now and then, in fitful but not musical 


strains, the distant yelping of two coy- 


otes making night hideous. 

So riotous did they become at last, 
waking the echoes in every direction, as 
can be appreciated only by one who has 
heard coyotes disporting themselves at 
night in their native wilds, that at last 
some one besides mysclf was awakened. 
I heard him —an unknown man —at two 
hundred feet distance as he came to his 
tent door cursing pretty effectually. 
Then he fired a shot in the direction of 
the coyotes, not killing either of them, 
of course, since they were out of sight 
and probably tar beyond his range, but 
simply hoping todrive them away. They 
received the attention with renewed and 
seemingly re-Invigorated demonstra- 
tions, but after allappeared well disposed 
to take the hint, since I heard them go 
yelping over the crest of the plateau, 
further and further retiring until their 
dulcet tones could no longer be distin- 
guished. 

Then again quict, except for the faint 
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murmur of the river’s flow, now coming 
to my ears a little more distinctly as the 
light wind shifted and brought the sound 
more directly tome. And soat last the 
moment came when I too began to sink 
into a dull slumber,—to sleep, but. still 
to dream. 

[ thought that I was at home again, 
sitting in my accustomed place under 
the three pines at the foot of the Doc- 
tor’s garden. Those certainly were the 
long familiar pines, for at my feet lay a 
bunch of ordinary garden flowers, which 
Clare must have picked that very morn- 
ing-and then thrown aside. They were 
withering now, but at least served as an . 
identification of the place. And yet they 
could not be my old well loved pines ; 
for was not that a broad sheet of glisten- 
ing white sand I gazed upon, broken in 
every direction with little hillocks of 


‘rock, where miners were burrowing their 


way to fortune or disappointment ?) And 
were not those the miners’ tents cluster- 
ing under every hillside ?. And yet it 
must have been our old trysting place in 
the East, after all; for how otherwise 
could Clare be coming towards me? 
Clare herself,—her little willow basket 
on her arm, the pretty loving smile up- 
on her face,—tripping down from the 
house, which I now saw in its clump of 
trees, yet beyond the stretch of sand, 
which somehow. still. remained. And 
she said: 

have come to you as soon as could, 
Philip. I have wanted to see you very 
much —have wanted —” 

Then I began to open my eyes, my 
troubled sleep being somehow broken in 
upon, and I perceived by the very dim 
light that the flap of the tent had been 
thrown back, and some one stood just 
outside and cried to me: 3 

“Come out, Philip, at once. You are 
wanted.” 


Leonard Kip. 
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BIGLER’S JOURNAL IN ‘4g. 


READERS of the OVERLAND will recall 
the publication in September, 1887, of 
Henry W. Bigler’s Diary in 1847-'48, 
telling of his experiences as a member of 
the Mormon Battalion, which came to 
California in the service of the United 
States in 1847, and of his afterwards be- 
ing inthe employ of Sutterand Marshall 
at the Coloma Mill when gold. was dis- 
covered, on January 24, 1848, as record- 
ed in his entry of that date. 
tion of the diary was obtained for publi- 
cation and annotated by Mr. John S. 
Hittcll. Tothe same gentleman we owe 
the use of the present further part of the 
same diary, given as transcribed by Mr. 
Bigler, with but sheht verbal changes. | 


Great Salt Lake City, Utah Ter., Oct. 
87/1, 1849. — Today I began to make prep- 
arations for returning to California, hav- 
ine been forced to leave the land that 
cave me birth, or renounce my religion. 
Served a year in the Mormon Battalion 
tor Uncle Sam; became much reduced ; 
[ feel to strive to make up for losses, by 
secking some of the treasures of the earth 
that seem to abound In the rivers, crecks, 
and ravines of that country. -Thousands 
[from the States have passed through 
this city the present season on their 
way to California to seek their for- 
tunes; 1t seems that the news of the 
sold discovery has reached every nook 
and corner of the United States, and has 
set the world, as it were, all in motion, 
and on the move for gold.. There isa 
company of our people on the eve of 


leaving, under the leadership of General . 


Charles C. Rich,’ of this city. The in- 
tention is to go the south route, follow- 
ing the old Spanish trail, and so on 


‘Rich was one of: the bishops who bought the San 
Cernardino raneh for the Mormons, and was one of -the 


managers of the property until the exodus, 77. S. 47. 


That por-. 


through the Cajon Pass in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains. 

Thursday, Oct. 1th. — Departed for 
the land of gold. Before leaving, Father 
John Smith, the patriarch, laid his hands 
on my head and blessed me, also my com- 
panion, 

Jonday, Oct. 22a. — Reached Beaver 
River. To this point, it is marked 208 
miles from Salt Lake City, — having a 
roadometer in the.company by which 
General Rich measures our road. With 
the roadometer wagon are three of our 
elders on their way to the South Pacifie 
Islands, as missionaries to preach the 
vospel. 

[Vote by HH. IV. &., 1888. — Here we 
overtook a company of non-Mormons, 
113 wagons, and about 50 with pack ani- 
mals. The fitty with packs hada cap- 
tain whose name was Smith. This com- 
nany and Rich’sagree totravel together 
in case of being attacked by Indians. 
The train of wagons had Jefferson or 
Major Hunt,’ as by that name he is _ us- 
ually known, to pilot them through. 
They had what they termed a high coun- 
cil, and by some means got it into their 
heads that Major Hunt could make a big 
cut-off, from the fact that he had told 
them a better road anda shorter route 
could be made, as he had been so in- 
formed by some mountaineers; as. tor 
himself, he never had traveled it, and if 
they were bound to go that way, they 
must do so on their own responsibility. 
Finally they gave it up, and so contin- 
ued on the old Spanish trail. A wagon 
or two was cached at this place, and 
some rigged up pack-saddles. The com- 


2 Jefterson Hunt came to California in 1847, as captain 


in the Mormon. Battalion, and afterwards resided at San 
Bernardino, from the Mormon settlement. there in 1851 
till their exodus in 1357, He represented the county 
for several sessions inthe Legislature, “7; S. A. 
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pany of packers now numbered about one 
hundred, — Mormon and Gentile about 
equally divided as to numbers. | 

Leaving Major Hunt and his train of 
wagons, the packers pushed.on in _ad- 
vance, keeping the Spanish trail until 
we neared what is now known as the 
“Mountain Meadows.” Here it was 
decided to leave the Spanish. trail, and 
make a cut-off, and be in the mines in 
about twenty days. This conclusion 
came about from the fact that Captain 
Smith said that he was told of the cut- 
off by a mountaineer whose name was 
Barney Ward, who said he had traveled 
it three times, and it was known as 
Walker’s Cut-off. The argument in fa- 
vor of going this cut-off was that we 
should be in the gold mines before the 
rainy season set in, while to keep the 
Spanish trail we should only~ reach 
Lower Calitornia by that time, and then 
we should have to travel up the country 
hundreds of miles to reach the digvings. 
To us it seemed plausible, and all de- 
cided to make the cut-off, — which, how- 
ever, proved to be-a cut-on. 

it was now Nov. Ist. . Leaving ‘the 
Spanish trail we struck almosta due west 
course, with no guide. Soon a shower of 
rain was on us, and the ground in alittle 
while became so soft that it was with 
ereat difficulty that our animals: could 
travel. The rain was cold, and our mules 
and horses shivering, and ourselves wet 
to the hide, when at last we came to 
some rocks that afforded shelter from the 
storm; thesewegave thename ot “Rocks 


of Refuge.” Wood was plenty, fires 


made, and a general drying-off: ensued.. 


The next day we crossed over the rim of 
the Great basin and down a canon, the 
Water now running ina south direction, 
The canon was rocky and narrow, the 
sides of the mountains almost’a_ solid 
mass of rocks, and) perpendicular at 
that; tothink of climbing with our ani- 
mals was out of the question. | 

Vow. 4th. — Rainy ; today we came toa 
place where we had to help our animals 
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by putting ropes around their necks, and 
setting men to pull them up a steep bar- 
ricr of rocks, —one fell and rolled over 
and over with its pack on. It was dusk 
when we made-camp. | The next morn- 
Ing we tound the animal dead. | 

Vov. §t#. — Clear and nice.. No feed to 
speak of in this cahon and our animals 
look bad. -As we continued down the 
canon today we found it began to widen 
—thetraveling better. Inthe afternoon 
we came to where [Indians had raised 
corn, beans, sunflowers, and squashes, 
also wheat, as there was lots of straw 
lying about on the ground. © The corn 
fodder was standing minus of the ears, 
and judging by the stalks, they had raised 
a good crop of corn. There were ditches 
or sects they had made for carrying 
water for irrigating. Passing on we soon 
came toanother Indian farm and camped. 
The standing fodder afforded good food 
for our animals. 

Nov. 6t.— Passed a large wickiup. 
The Indians fled on our approach leaving 
to all appearances everything behind. 
There fresh rawhides that no 
doubt belonged to some emigrant’s ox. 
Judging from the course we have been 
traveling we have not made as yet much 
of a cut-off, as our travel of late has been 
tothe southwest. At evening we camped 
Ina cottonwood grove, —the leaves al- 
most pertectly green, showing there had 
been no frost, and now it seemed more 
hike midsummer than November. 

Weduesday, 7th. — Short day's travel. 
Some of our men went ahead to see what 
the country is like, and report that the 
water sinks a short distance below, and 
as far as they had been there was. no 
The country was 
broken and sandy. the name 
of Farm Creek to this creek. 

Vow. 8t#. — While at breakfast we were 
overtaken by six men on packs, and they 
say the whole train of wagons had con- 
cluded to. follow on after us, leaving 
Major Hlunt to so his own way. Filling 


our canteens we followed down the creek 


more sign -ot water. 


| 
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a short distance, then turned and trav- 
eled westward over sandy hills, and at 
night camped in the dry bed of a creek. 
| The day had been hot and every canteen 
empty. Men dug in the sand for water, 
—no. water reached. One of Captain 
Smith’s men came up and offered to pay 
any man fifty dollars for a drink of water. 
There was none for sale. ] 

Vow. oth. — We followed up the bed of 
the creek in a north course towards 
some mountains, with the hopes of find- 
ing water, The sun appeared to come 
down upon us hotter than ever, — some 
of the men became almost crazy with 
thirst. I filled my mouth with bullets, 
chewing them to create moisture, and to 
some extent I found relief. Reaching 
the mouth of a canon, water was.found 
quite sufficient for man and beast. Men 
and animals eave out before reaching 
the water. Canteens were filled, and 
men went to mect their companions, and 
even divided their portion of water by 
pouring some down the throats of their 
eiven-out animals, Some of the com- 
pany were still missing, and men went 
on with canteens of water in search of 
them. Failing to find them, fears were 
entertained that they were killed by In- 
dians, as we had seen several at a dis- 
tance, 

Vote by FHA. The next day 
camp lay by while twelve men_ with 
arms, canteens of water, and = spades, 
went to hunt the four missing men and 
if found dead, to give them as decent a 
burial as we could. They had not gone 
far when they met the four men. — They 
had lett following the company anu had 


cone in another direction in search of 


water, and had- found some im a cave. 
l-inding there was no harm done and all 
richt, the men fired their guns in token 


that all was, as.the: saying -ts, O. -K. 


[learing the firing at camp a number 


cathered their rifles and. struck out In 
haste, believing that the Indians had 
commenced an attack. This creek we 
rave the name Providence Creek. | 
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Vou. Traveled up and down 
hills all day. One animal gave out and 
was left. 3 

Vou. 12th. — Traveled all day without 
finding water. Near sundown, finding a 
patch of grass, we unpacked to let our 
animals eat an hour, and then proceeded 
until ten at night and camped without 
either grass or water. 

Vov. 13¢2. — About ten A. M. as 
were journeying, It commenced to rain. 
Soon tt came down in torrents ; soon 
pools of water were formed. We halted 
and went into camp. There was an 
abundance of water for all,and a plenty 
for ouranimals. Before night it cleared 
up. Captain Smith said it was plain to 
him that the finger of the Lord was in 
the rain, —as tomyself I have no doubt 
of it. 
Vow. 14th. — Nice day. Camp moved 
a short distance, where a weak spring 
was found. As the pools of water had 
all disappeared from the surface of the 
earth, it was agreed to stop at this spring, 
dig it deeper, and clean it out, when a 
supply of water was had. 

Vow. 15¢4. —Camp laid by while Gen- 
eral Rich and three others went to the 
top of a mountain west of camp to geta 
view of the country ahead, as the Gen- 
eral began to have his scruples about 
continuing his journey any further in 
that direction. It was late in the nicht 
before he and the three men vot back to 


Wwe 


camp. 
Vow. 16¢4.— This morning Captain 
Smith came to our camp and asked the 


General what discoveries he had made 
and what he intended to do. ~The Gen- 
eral gave it as his opinion that there was 
no water, nor could he see any sign of 
water as far as he could see, and in his 
opinion’ there was no_ pass, for moun- 
tains rose one aiter another as far asthe 
eye could see, —tor aught he knew for 
150 miles,—and_ it was his intention to 
make for the Spanish trail by turning 
and traveling in a southeast direction, 
and all that were a mind te follow him he 


would lead out for the Spanish trail. 
Captain Smith said he would continue 
his course across the mountains if he 
perished in the attempt. ‘And if,” 
said he, “ you do not hear from me, you 
may know that I died with my face 
westward, and not before I have eaten 
some mule meat.” At this the two com- 
panies parted. Two of Smith's men 
joined us. The spring we named “* Di- 
vision Spring.” All separated with the 
best of feelings so far as I know, —the 
Mormon part following General Rich. 
We had not proceeded far when we came 
to good grass and plenty of water. 
We halted and dined, after which con- 
tinued a few miles and camped for the 
night where we plenty of water and 
crass. : 

Nov. 17th. — Followed a creek through 
narrow canons of solid rocks on each side 
of the creek, rising abruptly, for aught I 
know, five hundred feet. The bursting 
of a percussion cap was like the crack of 
a riffle. 

Now. 18¢#.— After leaving campa few 


miles, still following down the creek, we 


sawasmoke. Pretty soon we saw cattle 
and some menherding them. The men 
told us that Captain Hunt with some 
wagons was just below in camp. Mak- 
Ing up to camp, we found to our joy that 
itwas Major Hunt sure enough, in camp 
at the crossing of the Muddy at the cde 
of a fifty-mile drive before reaching the 
Lag Vegas, the next water... Captain 
Hunt told us that one hundred wagons 
of his train had left to follow on our 
trail. The roadometer and our mission- 
aries were also with Hunt. 

[Vote by might state here 
what I have since heard became of Cap- 
tain Smith and company: From Divis- 
ion Spring they traveled on their way 
westward for a day or so without finding 
water, and were forced to return to Di- 
vision Spring, but before reaching the 
spring they had become so exhausted 
that they killed one of their animals, and 
ate and drank its blood. From Division 
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Spring they took the back track until 
they reached the old Spanish trail, where 
they fell in with a company on their way 
to California. The company took them 
in, furnished them provisions, etc., and 
took them to California. 

When Captain Smith and company 
were returning to Division Spring there 
were cleven of his men that determined 
to go through to California at all haz- 
ards, and so left Smith and again turned 
their faces westward, trusting to chance 
about finding water ; but somewhere near 
Owen’s Lake insight of the great Sierra 
Nevada they split as to the best way to 
¢o, nine went one way and two another. 
The two got through, but I never heard 
what became of the nine. I saw one of 
the two: I met him in the Mariposa 
mines in the spring of 1850, and heard 
him tell the story. He said had it not 
been for some acorns they found. laid 
away by Indians they would surely have 
perished. Now to my journal. | 

Sunday, Nov. 25t4.—Camped at a 
spring in the mountains among cedars, 
where we found anote, dated November 
18th, for Captain Dallas to come ahead 
as soon as possible, for their train was 
starving,—that the writer had seen 
things that made his blood run cold, and 
that they had killed several oxen, and 
had sent some of their men to the settle- 
ments in California for provisions. | Cap- 
tain Hunt says it is 220 miles yet to the 
first settlements. 7 

Dec. 2¢.— Reached the Mojave River. 
Here we overtook some emigrants. in 
camp,— men, women, and. children,— 
They told us they 
had been here a month living on nothing 
but beef. We let them have all the flour 
we could spare. It was a pitiable sight 
to see them in their condition,—the poor 
little children, my heart was filled for 
them. 

Dec. 4th.— Made about 20 miles,— 
rained today. | 

Dec. 5th.— Camp lay by. Stormy, with 
snow. 
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Dec. 6th.— Cleared up. Sent out some 
hunters. Inthe afternoon they returned 
vith three nice deer; this greatly in- 
creased our scanty stock of provisions. 

Dec. 7¢2.—Continued our journey. We 
‘eft Captain Hunt and wagons several 
days ago, 

Dec. ot. — Passed through the Cajon 
Pass to a spring in a canon, where we 
found a man witha wagon load of provis- 


ms and a fat beef, sent out by a Mr. 


\Williams to sell to starving immigrants. 
the sight of fresh beef just butchered, 
the fat quarters hanging up, seemed to 
invite all to take a slice. Then the abun- 
dance of flour, California style, unbolt- 
cd,—all no doubt for the best for hungry 
men, who, had it been otherwise, may 
have eaten so much as to hurt them. 
Dec. 13t,— Arrived at Williams's 
kanch and went into quarters. Here 
we bought unbolted flour at the rate of 
twelve dollars per fazcéga; beef on foot 
trom five to fifteen dollars ; salt one dol- 
lar per a/imo,; sugar and coffee 
cents per pound. Some men just from 
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the mines say that flour 1s $1.25 a pound ; 
beef, 75 cents per pound; and lumber, 
five hundred dollars per thousand feet ; 
and a passage ona vessel from Pueblo 
up the coast to San Francisco is two 
hundred and fifty dollars. Mr. Williams 
proffers to sell his ranch for two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, stock and all. He 
says there are cattle enough belonging to 
it to pay for the ranch in six months at 
present prices. in the mines, —that he 
has torty thousand head of cattle and one 
thousand horses and mules. He wanted 
to eo to the States to live, and was bound 
to. sell, or leave his property in some 
shape, and told General Rich that he 
and his men could pay for the ranch 
and all that was on it in less than a 
year. 

[Vote by Hf. IV. b.— A few days after 
we arrived at Mr. Williams's, the road- 
ometer wagon, with Captain Hunt ar- 
rived, and the distance from Salt Lake 
City to the Cajon Pass was 701 miles, 
—from the Pass to Williams’s ranch 21 
miles; total, 722 miles. 


Hlenry W. Bigler. 


CAPTAIN. BEN, 


fo COLONEL. “RALSTON, Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

flonorcd lather: have already 
written you how [ liked’ New York asa 
city, and how many delightful acquaint- 
inces [ made through the letters you 
u me. Do not think, however, that 
[like the North better than the South, 
~my beautiful home is too dear to me, 

~and do not ever think that [ have any 
regret that [ was brought up and cdu- 
cated in the seclusion of Magnolia Grove. 
Qurthree years’ trip to Europe with you 
ind Major early and my tutor, Professor 
Webb, to whom send. my kindest re- 

irds, opened my eyes to the world, and 


AVE 


mam. 
bie i Ne 


I do not feel awkward in the new life 
and gayety of this delightful city. 

ih bin, | must return to the call | 
made. I sent your letter to Mrs. Bartlett 
Jones and called the next day. The house 
Is very charming, near Fifth Avenue, 
which you doubtless remember well, but a 
newer and more aristocratic street. The 
house furnishing was superb, all foreign, 
while the servants were very English in 
looks and livery. One has to be very 
wealthy in New York to keep up such 
an establishment. 

While [ waited in the reception room 
for her ladyship, a stout, rather ordinary 
man came in, looked at me uneasily, then 
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extended a fat, red hand. ‘I am Jones, 
of Jones and Giles; wife said you was 


here; glad to see you I’m sure. From 
the South —dull there, ain’t it?” I an- 


swered his many questions, all of which 
he asked with no apparent interest or 
desire for information. It was quite 
embarrassing, but Mrs. Jones soon came 
in and her husband disappeared. She is 
very beautiful; I believe you said she 
was strikingasachild. I-think she must 
be like her father; I recall the painting 
of him at home taken at the time when 
you say he was called the handsomest 
man in Charleston. Of course I asked 
immediately after Captain Ben Clark, 
and was disappointed to hear that he was 
in the country. I hope to see him soon 
and give him your messages. 

Do not be anxious about my finances ; 
[ can never realize that I have ample 
means, but have acquired a miserly 
habit of a large balance over my expen- 
ditures each month. 

Affectionately, 
RALSTON. 


Dear lather: So my lasi letters have 
worricd you. Do not tor a moment 
think I could so forget the honor of the 
family as to fall in love with Mrs. Bart- 
lett Jones. She is a fascinating and 
beautitul woman, and some New York 
husbands go out very little with their 
Wives, who vo at will with ¢entlemen 
friends, though always with a chaperon. 
M rs. Jones seenis sadly neelected by her 
husband, who cares tor nothing but bus- 
iness, and works very hard tor so richa 
[ have learned that New Yorkers 
are never satisfied, always wanting more. 

You ask mein cach of your welcome 
letters about Captain Ben; [I ask Mrs. 
Jones cqually often, and her answers 
are always vacue and. unsatisfactory. 
Pwould visit himim the country only too 
eladly if she would give me his place of 
residence, but really feclit will be 
bred to pursue my inquiries further, for 
the subject is so manitestly distasteful 
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to his daughter. I have met several of 
the old sea captains who used to know 
him ; they say he lived with his daughter 
some years, then lost his money specu- 
lating, and was paralyzed in his lower 
limbs from the shock, and they supposed 
was at one of the Joneses’ numerous 
country houses, cared for by servants. | 
write you only a few lines relative to Cap- 
tain Ben. I must close now for I have 
to dress for atheatre party, towhich | 
shall honestly confess I am to take Mrs. 
Bartlett Jones. 
Affectionately, 
PHitip RALSTON, 


Dear lather: You complain now that 
I write no more about Mrs. Bartlett 
Jones, and make no more inguiries about 
Captain Ben. Well, Ihave not been up 
to Mrs. Jones's for some weeks, but have 
been traveling in other cities; besides, 
the Joneses with the rest of the aristoc- 
racy have migrated Europewards or to 
Newport or Saratoga, —the latter place 
you remember well. I got back to this 
city last night, and found it very hot and 
uncomfortable. I have not made up my 
mind where to go yet, but as Jones is at 
home shall find out from him about New- 
port. [am ashamed to say I know so 
littie of my own country in the North. 

You ask if I have explored New York, 
and met with adventures, and 1n a jocu- 
lar vein, —sugeested I know by Major 
Karly, who is always at your clbow, —it 
[ have met any pretty chambermaids or 
shop-girls. Well, 1 met with an adven- 
ture this very afternoon, and a-young 
lady too. The Major's eyes are wide 
open now, a sly twinkle in the corners, 
but you frown. My dear tather, I well 
know you would have tollowed the adven- 
ture turther, but I left it when [ saw an 
opportunity. [took asail down to Staten 
Island this sultry afternoon to enjoy the 
sea breeze; it was about two o'clock, and 
the ferry was not crowded, only a few 
pleasure seckers like myself, and- the 
usual number of bundle-laden shoppers. 
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[| sat in the stern under an awning, and 
pretty soon I noticed a young lady sit- 
tine further on on the same bench. She 
was dressed all in gray with a little hat 
to match, anda red wing in the little hat, 
and very tiny gray gloves. The Major 
will note that I particularize her attire, 
out to avoid mystery I will add the gray 
was inexpensive, and she wore no jew- 
clry or furbelows.. She had very pretty 
brown eyes and tidy brown hair in alittle 
knot, but curling around her face, and 
rosy cheeks, and a sweet mouth. I fancy 
the Major chuckles audibly now. Well, 
the conductor came for our fares; he 
vcathered my ticket and went to. her. 
Just then a brisk flaw of wind struck her 
hat, and in reaching to save. it, away 
overboard went the tiny purse she had 
been holding ready tor the man’s com- 

She was very young ; her lip trembled, 
and her eyes filled with tears. ‘ My 
ticket was in it,’ she gasped. 

The conductor, a big, stolid brute, 
looked at her suspiciously : “ That's been 
tried afore,” he muttered. 

I went up to him: “ Here is the lady's 
tare,’ [I said, and some of my father’s 
quick temper to avenge an insult to a 
lady boiled in me. You are an insolent 
icllow, unfit for your position, and I shall 
report you to the company.’ 

Ile tried to apologize, but I shut him 
up and he slunk off. 

“Thank you, sir,’ she said blushing ; 
then she bent over her book. 

When we were at Staten Island I 
asked her if T could aid her in any way. 

“No, sir,’ -Shé.Saird very Sweetly, im 
such a. modest, shy way, My grand- 
father is at the landing.” 

said And: are those. big 
vuilldines the famous Sailors’ Snug Har- 
bor?’ 

“Yes, sir; sucha beautiful home tor 
men, captains and sailors... Grand- 
lives there happy and = con- 

nted: Here he is now!” 

Phe ferry had landed while we were 


talking, and a fine looking old man with 
bristling white hair and clean shaven 
face came up to us. He was decently 
dressed in blue clothing lke retired 
otficers wear, and seemed about eighty 
years old. The pretty little granddaugh- 
ter told him the small act of courtesy I 
had done and he grasped me very heart- 
ily by the hand. 

“Lord bless ye, sir,” he said, ‘ Dolly 
ain't no more fit to be left alone, such 
a childish thing. The imperdent feller, 
now! You won't take pay ?— please, I'd 
rather, sir. I’ma pensioner, I know, but 
[ ain't a pauper.” (I took it, father, as 
any man would have done; for it hurt 
him to refuse.) “Can't thank ye enuff. 
Won't you stop ?—have n't time, eh ?— 
Wal, come agin. Come visit us; I'll 
show ye round the place.” This with 
the air of a mansion owner, and very 
touching the humble pride he took in it, 
and his air of hospitality. 

They went away together then, she 
thanking me with the wild rose blush on 
her face, and he very hearty as to voice, 
very tremulous as to hand. They made 
a pretty picture on the wharf ; the bright- 
faced little creature in gray clinging to 
the fine old sailor, who is anchored in 
Snug Harbor, so near to the end of his 
voyage of life; so near the everlasting 
refuge of heaven. There is my adven- 
ture, father, and at this writing I see no 
sequel to it. 

Affectionately, 
PHILIP RALSTON, 


Dear Father: |write this hurried 
note to tell you some news that I fear 
will make you feel very badly. [assure 
youthat betore this reaches you Captain 
Ben will have seen your son and will 
have heard your kind messages, dearer 
to him now 1n his aaversity than in his 
prosperity. [I think that I wrote you I 
intended calling on Mr. Jones to talk 
about Newport. Well, a raw easterly 
spell set in, so I did not go till last even- 
inv, a week since my adventure on the 
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ferry. Mr. Jones was not in, and as I 
turned from the steps to the pavement I 
saw, ghostly and unreal in the thick, wet 
foe that hung over everything, my an- 
cient acquaintance from Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor. 

“How did you get here?” 
surprise 

He recognized me, and touched. his 
faded straw hat with the real old sailor 
duck. 

“ By the ferry, sir. [ often come up 
for a frien’, an’ as I see you comin’ out, 
might I ask if the leddy is well?” 

“Who?” 

“ Hisda’ter, Miss Vi let,— Tallus called 
her that, for I sailed in her father’s ship 
when she was a baby, — Mrs. Jones, sir.” 

“She is in Newport,’ I said; “and 
well, or was a whileago. Do you know 
her father ?”’ 

“Tike a brother, sir; onct I wouldnt 
‘a. said that, but in his misfortune his 
pride has left him, and he is so trien'ly 
like, sorter leaning on me, that’ I some- 
times wish he was the fine, bluff Captain 
ben he used to be. Oso changed,-sir, 
so helpless, yet so brave and soldier-like 
to bear pain. He's greatly thought on 
tothe Harbor ;the Governor of the Inst1- 
tution calls on him, the Doctor sets and 
chats, and the chaplain and him argy 
religion by the hour. Fe reads toreign 
works in strange tongues like American, 
paints ships for visitors sometimes,— 
sells “em, too, or [I do for him; but the 
saddest sight to me is to see him weaving 
baskets.” 

“What!” Tered, “ Does his dauchter 
send him no money? It can’t be.”’ 

“She makes him a ‘lowance, sir, but 
he never teches it. Fle puts itaway ina 
little box under his bed: * Gilman,’ says 
he — that’s my name, sir, — and awful 
solemn he says it,— ‘if you survive me, 
asf think you will, return this box to Vi'- 
let, with her poor old father’s forgive- 
ness,and tell her his last prayer was that 
her children would not neelect 


her helpless old 


I asked in 
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“Tt is horrible, unnatural,” I cried. 

“Tt aint right, sir,. for he was. the 
kindest father, denying her nothin’, and 
so proud of her. Itisahard world when 
children, rich and comfortable, finds a big 
mansion like that too small to holt their 
old crippled father; but her ma_ died 
when she was a baby, and the Cap’en 
saysmebbe hedidn't bring her up right. 
Heis well fixed to the Harbor, has a nice 
roomand comforts, and has bought little 
things with the money he earns, and 
fixed it up. Dolly ’s helped him —my 
erandchild, sir —he calls her ‘ Little 
Sunbeam, — he’s knowed her five year, 
since I fust went to the Flarbor. She's 
eighteen now, and her ma has been dead 
a year. comes to see me. cvery 
week. I went to the Harbor from choice, 
for I couldn't stand the city and high 
buildings, my legs is so old and stiff. 
Dolly don’t mind now, for I’m so well 
off ; she works all day in a millinery shop, 
thentrots home at night up to her little 
room on Miss Gyer’s top floor —a good, 
decent woman that —and likea wee bird 
in a cage cooks. her meals, a-singing 
away, and then sets‘down to sew for me 
or to make her gowns. I don’t fear for 
her none. She kin talk French, too, for 
the Cap’en taught her, and if you'll not 
think it queer, I tell ye sometimes I think 
the Capen likes her better nor his own 
flesh and blood.” 

‘ts he sick, that you come: here ?’’ 
asked. 

“(, no, but she ain't writ him lately, 
and he’s anxious about her. He loves 
her. yet,and.-he grieves for her; 
Lord, how pleased he is when once a 
year or so she comes sweeping down in 
her silks and satins.to see him. He's 
very proud, then, fF tell ye. O,it hurts 
me to tell this, for he’s such a fine man, 
and his faithful heart 1s a-breaking, So 
[bunks with him at his own request, and 
right proud [am to wait on him, «and 
would do more if. he would let me. 
come up often to see if the lady, his da’- 
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and thank ye agin for your kindness to 
Dolly. I like your honest face,so young 
and kind, —and I’d be pleased indeed 
for you to come down to our place.” 

| shook hands with the fine old fellow 
and gave him my ecard. “ Tell Captain 
Ben,” said I, “that Philip Ralston, the 
son of his old Charleston friend, Rodney 
Ralston, is coming tosee him tomorrow.” 

“So you knowed him all the time,” 
said my sailor friend, suspiciously. 

Then [told him the story of my search, 
and he admitted that the Captain's old 
friends did not even know where he was. 
Then he wrung my hand again, and with 
his queer sailor roll vanished into the 
tog. [tis very late, dear father, so I will 
close my letter. I shall go see Captain 
ben tomorrow. 

Your affectionate son, 
Puitip RALSTON, 


Aly Dear father: have seen Cap- 
tain Ben, and you will be much saddened 
to hear of the-great change in him. | I 
faintly remember the big, handsome 
Captain who used to visit our Charleston 
home long before the war. I dimly re- 
call my childish awe of his big gold watch 
chain with its dangling seals, his blue 
clothes, his white vests, and his wide 
expanse of shirt front with the glittering 
diamond studs. [I remember his hearty 
voice, his enormous size —he scemed a 
veritable giant to me —and I reeall his 
long beard and his big dark eyes. [know 
the ladies always said: “ What a splen- 
did looking man!" [ think it was my 
boyish ambition to be like him when I 
erewup. Enough of this,— I have learn- 
ed that time is the great leveler of pride 
and beauty, of mind and heart. © Alas, 
that we could not die when we were 1n 
our prime!) This for him, but for you, 
ah, dear father, you will never grow old. 

[ went down to Staten [sland on the 
morning boat, and found) Mr. Gilman 
waiting for me on the whart. »“ Day, 
sir,’ he said, with his nautical. salute, 
‘heis waiting for ye,—told him you was 


coming,— quite excited, indeed,— never 
forgets any one.” 

“Ts he here, near here ?”’ I asked. 

“QO, no, in his room, paralyzed — 
never goes beyond the hall and piazza 
where I wheels him.” 

He led me up a pleasant road to a big 
iron fence where a gate, guarded by a 
fine old barnacle, led us into a beautiful 
enclosure. Here there were fine trees, 
walks, green grass, and many old sailors 
smoking and talking, sitting on the 
seats under the trees. A musical foun- 
tain was playing near the marble steps 
of the entrance. There are anumber of 
buildings, solid and substantial, and I 
found, after the formalities of introduc- 
tion to several officers in charge, that 
the buildings inside were allalike. They 
had hard wood floors oiled, neat bed- 
rooms with cots, long halls, some sitting 
rooms with comfortable chairs, a library, 
a monstrous dining-room,—the bread 
delicious, and the dishes and all so mar- 
velously clean,—the kitchen too, quite a 
miracle of neatness. Men everywhere, 
no women. One room down in the base- 
ment was very sad,— the place where the 
blind sailors work. There are many of 
them, and they make baskets and mats. 
I bought a number and sent them to 
Aunt Mary today. The sailors are paid 
for any work they do, and are given to- 
baeco every month, a regular ration, 
which they can sell if they wish, or can 
have its equivalentin money. Ithought 
as I went on through the neat. wards 
and rooms out across the yard to the 
hospital, that Captain Randall Roberts 
was one of the greatest benefactors the 
world has ever seen. He has given a 
snue harbor to thousands of the most 
wretched old men on earth, sailors worn 
by wind and weather, absolutely helpless 
when ashore, and as wretched as the 
wrecked hulks of vessels beached on 
shifting sand. Huis noble gift has pros- 
pered marvelously, and the great major- 
ity of the dead old tars are with him now 
tothank him tor his Home. How simple 
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the requirements of the Home! —five 
years under the American flag; captain or 
sailor, cither welcome. [each enjoys the 
hospitality given by that fine old sea 
captain and patriot, sleeping in his grave, 
but living in the hearts of his pensioners 
and all the world. 

“Here is his room,’ my guide says 
almost reverently. Ife knocks at the 
door, “Come in,” says a voice, and I fol- 
low Gilman in. [I see a neat room with 
rugs on the oiled floor; pretty pictures of 
the sea are on the white walls, some 


*flower pots on the window sill; two cot 


beds, a table covered with books ; and 
there in the arm-chair is Captain. Ben. 
I think of an old lion. He is majestic 
still, but with the glory of a winter storm. 
His long, shaggy beard and hair are snow 
white, like a mane, his eyes glow with a 
lambent fire under thick white eyebrows, 
his face, wrinkled and scamed— with 
trouble and pain, is bronzed still,—the 
breath of the sea, the kiss of the wind will 
never be effaced. He raises his tremu- 
lous head and Jooks at me. 

“Tt is Rodney Ralston’s. boy, little 
Phil,” he mutters, “my triend’s son, and 
here!’ 

i ¢<o up to him and he holds my hand 
but covers his face with his left hand. 
There are tears in my eyes, for [can see 
the tears trickle through his fingers. 
We do not speak for a moment; Gilman 
oes out quictly ;then Captain Ben points 
me achair. recovers and we talk of 
you, of old times, and I tell him all your 
messages and many more that I know 
you would say, and after an hour he raps 
with his cane and Gilman comes back. 

“Get cigars, Gilman, and the old port, 
‘52. brought it myself into Charles- 
ton, Phil, imported it — your. father 
remembers, eh ?”’ 

My sailor friend at first will not join 
us; he limps around and gets the elass- 
es, and the box of cigars sent by an old- 
time friend. 

“They ‘re finding me out, Phil,” the 
Captain says, “though at first I tricd to 
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hide myself — false pride, all false pride, 
Phil.” 

Captain Benalmost pathetically insists 
Gilman shall sit down, which he finally 
does, sipping the wine gingerly, and suck- 
ing the cigar along time before he ac- 
cepts a light, then witha “I don't like to 
bother ye indeed,— jest:as good ‘thout.” 

{ don’t mention Mrs. Jones nor does 
Calptain Ben, but he is very eager about 
you, and recalls the old days with some 
relapses and repetition. He speaks of 
Gilman as his best friend,—almost the 
only one,—tells me to write you he ts 
happy, and adds,— poor father !—“ Tam 
much better off than with Violet. [am 
so helpless and such a care, you know, 
and a special attendant is so expensive. 
Here [ meet so many old friends ; there 
are -lots. of -us’wrecks in. the... snug 
Harbor, eh, Gilman; it’s pleasant to 
think that I shall be buried with the rest 
in the sailors’ burying ground, with ser- 
vices In the pretty chapel you saw. Our 
chaplain is an old sailor, too. known 
here as Captain Ben; [ have almost for- 
cotten | have another name, and | think 
sometimes I will ask that they put only 
Captain Ben on whatever headstone they 
will give me.” 

It was noon, and dinner bell rang. 
“Ted like you-to stay, but the fare is so 
plain, said the Captain anxiously, “and 
fam wheeled out to the invalids’ table, 
but —"’ 

Ah, the old-time hospitality was there, 
and IT remembered the dinners be used 
to give aboard ship, how often you and 
Major Early have talked of them. [ told 
him [I could not stay, so [went around 
the island in the afternoon, and coming 
back fora farewell call at five | met Miss 
Dolly there. It was very touching to 
hear Captain Ben tell what she did for 
him, the dressing-cown she made, the 
pillow-sham for his bed, the dainty table- 
cloth, and all the knickknacks about the 
room. 

Dolly blushed and said, ‘6 Please don't, 
Captain Ben,” and Gilman Jaughed and 
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said he believed Dolly liked the Cap- 
tain the best, and then Dolly had to kiss 
her grandfather to prove she didn't at 
all. I like to think of the sweet young 
virl being there and brightening their 
lonely lives with the sunshine of her 
youth and beauty. 

~ | went home with Miss Dolly and as I 
tollowed her out of the door Captain 
en called me back. ‘Take good care 
of her,” he said in a whisper, “she's the 
truest little heart in the world, —she is 
the starof our dark night.” TI wrung his 
hand. Of course I would take care of 
Miss Dolly ;and I went home with her to 
a quiet, dingy strect, where a sour-faced 
woman opened the door for the young 
lady, and her face somehow lightened a 
litthe wher she saw Miss Dolly, but she 
elared at me suspiciously and slammed 
the door almost in my face. 

Good night, dear father, 
PHILIP. 


Dear Father: Captain. Ben has _sre- 
_ceived your letters ; he is much pleased. 
sce him frequently and. he often speaks 
of you. The other day he asked me if 
l ever saw his grandchildren. I had to 
tell him that I did not know there were 
any. Fle seemed much grieved, saying, 
thouch, that fashionable ladies left their 
children too much to the care of servants, 
but he wondered if. they would remem- 
ber him. There were two, a boy and a 
cirl, I shall.not go to’ Newport, for I 
hnd New York very pleasant. 
PHILIP. 


Dear Father: In your last letter you 
reproach me with wilfully omitting men- 
tion of the young lady I wrote. you 
about, of answering none of your ques- 
tions, and of writing too briefly. I donot 


like to vex you, but T sce no need of giv- 
ing a chronicle of my days’ doings; but 
| will tell you plainly that [ never in my 
lite saw a more perfect lady, with a no- 
bler, kinder nature than Miss Dolly has. 
Any allusion to her in the way you wrote 
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is distasteful to me. I blush that my 
own father should suggest a thing so 
base, that the gentle, modest girl and her 
feeble old grandfather were trying to 
ensnare me. It 1s so mean an insinua- 
: I close 
now, for I am in no mood for letter 
writing. 
PHitipe RALSTON. 


Dear Father: feel there is a coolness 
coming between us. I think it is cruel 
of you to misjudge me. I would not 
think of marrying beneath me, as you 
say, but is a true, honest American girl, 
working for her living, cheering her 
crandfather's last days, and being a 
daughter to that neglected father, Cap- 
tain Ben, beneath a young man who has 
done nothing in the world but to spend 
his tather’s money in his own. sclfish 
enjoyment? However, I have never 
told Miss Dolly of my admiration for 
her; | do not know that I love her or 
that she cares for me; but it was — what 
shall I say to my father? I cannot write 
the word that will describe such con- 
duct. How could you write to Captain 
Ben that you feared I would be en- 
trapped into a marriage with a common 
sailor's granddaughter, and asking him 
to prevent it? Was that honest or fair ? 

That poor old captain, that poor old 
sailor, are friends, are in the level of age, 
misery, and poverty that finds no differ- 
ence In rank, —are united in noble com- 
panionship by misfortune. You have 
hurt Captain Ben; you have drawn him 
back toa cruel world that has not been 
kind to him. You have brought him 
back to a time when he thought his 
daughter was above a working man, 
making him think perhaps if she had 
not married for money her heart would 
have always been kind and tender to 
him. I know Captain Ben was proud in 
the old days, but I think he is prouder 
now,-though in a different way. His 
pride now ts to do right. 

He handed your letter to me, saying 
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gently: “ Phil, you must come here no 
more,’ and I knew that was final. I 
could not go again: Dolly was more to 
him than I could ever be. So I will go 
no more, and you have caused me bit- 
terer pain than [I ever believed your 
hand could. 
PHILipe RALSTON, 


Dear Father: Atter three weeks | 
write to you. [I humbly beg your par- 
don tor my silence and my anger. I 
have been in the solemn presence. of 
death ; my heart is softened and with my 
penitence to youcomes a lifelong regret. 
Your fears can be at rest. Yesterday | 
received a note from Captain Ben. Here 
Is a copy: 

Dear Phil? Come down at. once. Gilman is. dy- 
ing ; he wants to see you before the end. 

CAPTAIN BEN, 

[went down to the island immediately ; 
on the wharf an old sailor was waiting; 
he was sent by Captain Ben to watch 
each boat forme. I followed him to the 
familiar room, It was the same as of 
yore. The windows were wide open, the 
soit summer breeze was floating in from 
the bay, for Sailors’ Snug Harbor is so 
near salt water each old tar can breathe 
the old accustomed air and hear at night 
the quict swashing of the tide. Hecan 
sec the ships go by, and hear the rattle 
of the cordage and the echo of the old- 
time command, Captain Ben was there 
in his chair; Gilman was in one of the 
cots; his wrinkled face was thin and 
drawn, the bronze paled to ashen hue; 
his thin white hair was disordered, and 
his hands worked restlessly with the 
quilt. 

She was with him, but [ saw only her 
bowed head, tor she was kneeling by the 
bedside. An old sailor was standing by 
the window and the doctor had just gone 
out of the room. T met him in the hail, 
where he told)» me that the end was 

Gi’man knew my step ; he opened his 
eyes and looked in Dolly's white face. 


“Tell ’em to go out,” he whispered; ‘] 
must see him, Ralston, alone.” 

She obeyed, giving me a pitiful little 
lance, while the old sailor wheeled Cap- 
tain Ben away. After the door was 
closed, I went up to Gilman and -his fee- 
ble fingers closed on mine. He looked 
at me keenly with his dimming eyes. 

“Vou’ve atrue, honest face,” he mut- 
tered. ‘The pillow —there,— strange, 
for I don’t know ye well, but there ‘s no 
one else.” 

I got by his direction a wallet old and 
worn, and tied with twine, from under 
his pillow. I untied it according to his 
wish. There was a folded paper insidv 
and a roll of money. I read the paper. 
Ah me, that quaint, toilsome, blotted 
copy —the infinite pains and labor it 
must have cost him! 

Tomy dear Dolly, $480 is give by her old grand. 
father that loved her, the same being five years’ sav- 
ings at $8 a month, him never¢ebein” perticuler fond 
of terbaccer nohow. It’s all he hed, and he wills it 
to her, Showin ‘her that he thought on her all these 


years, and saved for her, a labor of lovin’ care. 
Sinas GILMAN. 
P.S. For herto spend and not to keep, him be- 
in’ better satistied for the same, and not to buy no 
gravestun, for on. the tother shore he ‘Il look back ~ 


and worry if she co. 


“Will it hold Jaw?” asked Gilman 
anxiously. | 

“Tam sure it will,’ I answered. 

“There is a load off my mind,” he 
whispered ; ‘fan’ [ leave you, sir, her guar- 
deen. Helpher to put it where it sate ; 
it's a deal of money, and she's young’ 
and timid. It will please her to think 
that her grandfather thought ot her all 
these years ; and the comtort of dome, it, 
of hiding it and guarding it for her, was 
sucha joy to me. There, put it away, 
mister; she mustn't know till Tam laid 
away. Your hand for an honest prom- 
ise. Tell the Captain when Tam gone. 
I da’sn't have him tor gardeen, for he’s 
torgettul, or he might put some of his 
own savings to it, he’s that generous, 
Now call them back.” 

promised himall heasked, and called 
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her into the room, and Captain Ben. It 
was pathetic to see the happy light in 
the dying old man’s eyes when he looked 
at the girl, or the twinkle when he looked 
at me. He was thinking of our weighty 
secret, and how pleased she would be at 
the surprise awaiting her. 

powerful tired ; it’s a hard day's 
work,” he said, vaguely. Dolly had put 
her soft arm under his head. ‘Close, 
little gal; no doctor, no more, the last 
did all as was needed. I’ve done all I 
hed to tend to, le’ me he here peaceful, 
and . drift out ter sea... Cap'n. Ben,.‘t 
won t be long, your v yage isa short one, 
and Dolly will be a da'ter to ye allus ; 
Dolly, ye will?” 

‘Dear grandiather, yes,” she said, 
vently ; she was so calm [ could not but 
wonder, for she had seemed sucha child. 

“Vou ll tendtothat, Ralston, in trust, 

“On my honor,” I said. 

“Thankee! Cap'n Ben,— wheel him 
nigher,— your hand. Dolly, yours. I 
leave her to you, Cap'n; and now the 
ship is comin’, all sail set, a fair and fa- 
verin’ wind, and the sea all shinin’ gold. 
Ship for this vyge?. Yes, sir, [want a 
job. Silas Gilman, able seaman, not 
afraid of storm or sea. Before the mast ; 
no ambition, sir, for more — jest to do 
my dooty in a callin’ I’m fitted for — 
no responsibility, to be the man at the 
wheel ‘cordin’ to directions of the Cap’n. 
Yes, sir, all right, — booked for this v'y- 
ave, Silas Gilman, able seaman.” 

What episode in his past hfe this re- 
lated to I don’t know, but it was very 
real and sad, for his cheeks flushed, his 
eves brightened, and his head raised. 
Now his hands plucked nervously at the 
quilt, while his mouth ‘worked convul- 
sively: “Fog’s thick,” he muttered, 
evazing blankly ahead, “terrible fog. Ah, 
it’s clearing ; there she is,-and the old 
Clarinda, trim built ship yet. Why, she 
wan't lost then; and there’s the yawl 
a-comin’, and there’s—why there is 
marm in the stern; she ain't dead, then! 
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Boat ahoy, boat ahoy!”’ He stretched 
out his arms: “ They ‘ve seen me, they re 
comin’; here I be; boat ahoy!” 

Captain Ben dropped the suddenly 
quict hand. ‘ Dolly,” he said, brokenly, 
“you and I must comfort cach other.” 

They buried Silas Gilman two days 
later, and I went to his funeral, and saw 
the old sailors come to take a last fare- 
well of a comrade they were so soon to 
follow. I went to the grave with her, so 
pale and mournful in her black gown, 
with the long veil. I do not think that 
she cried, even when the earth rattled on 
his coffin, —- just a shudder, that was all. 
I went back with her to Captain Ben's 
room, and there in the solemn quiet of 
that sad place, where it seemed his kind 
old: face would look in on us, and his 
voice still sound a hearty welcome, I told 
her of his legacy. Dolly cried then, 
thank God, for that still agony would 
have killed her. I went away and left 
her with Captain Ben. 

Yesterday I went to her lodgings, and 
I made so favorable an impression on the 
erim landlady that she showed me to 
Dolly's little room. Whata dainty nest 
it was! so poor, so neat, with its bare 
floor, the braided rugs, the old-fashioned 
rocker, the white bed, the little table 
with her work basket, the trim curtains, 
and even a maltese cat purring in a 
sunny window. [ remember every de- 
tail of the little place, for never before 
had I seen such pleasant poverty, — 
where privation was made beautiful by a 
cirl’s labor and love. 

She came up in a few. minutes; she 
was very shy, and trembling, and some- 
what indignant. She suspicious, 
too, for she has met with a world the 
women of our family have never known, 
but her virtue and nobleness stand out 
the fairer tome. The rude touch of the 
world could not mar her purity of mind 
and heart. I sat down uninvited, she 
standing by the window half scared 
yet resolute and firm. I talked of the 
old man dead and his request that I was 
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to be her guardian ; then I took her hands 


_in mine, such tiny hands, and asked her 


to let me be her guardian for life. She 
freed herself and motioned me away. 
Then she told me — she is so determined, 
too, and strong, | knew [ could never 
move her—that Captain Ben had told 
her you would never countenance such 


a marriage ;it would estrange father and. 


son. Captain Ben had told her so deli- 
catcly, as if he had no suspicion she cared 
for me, only. to warn her not to care for 
me. 

“And you might have loved me?” I 
asked, catching at that miserable uncer- 
tainty. 

“T would not tell you,” she said quietly: 


‘ot would not be right to you nor to your” 


kind father, whothinks that [am beneath 
you; but tell him,” she said proudly, “I 
would rather be the granddaughter ot 
Silas Gilman, an honest sailor, than his 
daughter-in-law, uninvited and unloved. 
Now goodby,” she said very gently, hold- 
ing her face from me; “thank you for all 
your kindness to him, to Captain Ben, to 
me. Now vo and never sce me again,” 

went, tather: she is unprotected and 
alone,— Thad no right there. [will not 
eo again. [ leave for South America in 
awecek. Protessor Webb is here; he wants 
me to go with him ; he is going to accept 
a position in an observatory in the Ar- 
gentine Kepublic, and will give me work. 
lf could not take your bounty any longer 
after the trouble, and I must get away 
from my sorrow. [will not-say goodby, 


only tarewell, Twill not stay long away : 


In afew years we can come together and 
forget. I tell you tairly and honestly, 
father, [| should have married her if she 
would have had me, and would have 
worked for her as other men work for 
their wives. [ should have been happier 
with her in poverty than without her in 
prosperity. love makes us selfish, dear 
father, but I can never forget how eood 
you have been to me, nor your loving 
care. Your sorrowful son, 
PHILIP. 


To Major EAarty, Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

My dear Major: After my long ab-. 
sence, during which no line from me has 
reached you, I feel almost ashamed to 
write and ask a favor, but this is an oc- 
casion of no common occurrence. Phil 
is to bring his bride home the first week 
in September, and I want you to have 
the house turnished up for the event. 
Give Small and Brown carte blanche to 
refit and refurnish the house, and the 
suite of rooms facing west have furnished 
in pink and white, —that [think will be 
becoming to the bride. See also that 
the carriages are in good order, and every 
thing fine to honor my son's wife. We 
shall all go down to Magnoha Grove, and 
you must be our guest, the second week 
in September. 

You: are surprised, eh? Well, Twill 
explain it all. You knew I left Charles- 
ton ina hurry; 1 did not even bid you 
eoodby. Enclosed please find letter that 
rascally son of mine sent me, making 
me cry on one page, making me boil with 
rage on the next, scaring me to death 
with South America, indeed! I went 
straight to New York and to Captain 
Ben. [could not but think of Sheridan's 
King Lear when [ saw him. God! what 
a change! [never was so broken up in 
my lite, but we got used to it and sat and 
talked, and another old sailor, who micht 
have been the ghost of. Silas Gilman, 
mysteriously appeared, and brought out 
the port and cigars Phil wrote about. 
Gad though, I'd brought a box — the 
Captain's old brand, finest too in the 
world—tor him, but left them out of sight 
for him to find atterwards. While we 
drank the port and smoked,—the old 
sailor accepting only a cigar and disap- 
pearing, — there was a_ timid knock, 
and Captain Ben, rather flustered, said, 
“Come in.’ 

knew who it was in amoment. A 
tall, slim girl dfessed: in black, with a 
child's face looking out under the veil,— 
a swect girl's face with big, sad eves and 
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little, tremulous mouth. She flushed 
prettily when Captain Ben, rather em- 
barrassed, introduced me as General Ral- 
ston of Charleston. She bowed very 
coldly, put a httle package in Captain 
Ben's hand, and said she must go right 
away. 

“Wait a moment,” I said. ‘* What do 
you know about my son's going to South 
America ?.: 

She turned very white then and caught 
Captain Ben’s chair; I thought she was 
going to faint. “South America,’ she 
repeated,:“O, it can:t be,—so far 

“You didn't - know?’ 

She shook her head, looking at me 
miserably. 

“You are not to blame for it in any 
way?” [ asked, and Captain Ben glared 
at me. 

“Sir,” she said earnestly, “if there is 
any one to blame it is the father who 
treated him so unkindly ; it isnot the 
woman who loved him, — who tried to be 
brave that he should never know how 
she suffered.” 

“You cared for him then?” I said. 

“General, this is cruel, it is unmanly ; 


by God, I'll not stand it!’) burst out 


Captain Ben. 

She put her little trembling hand on 
his shoulder. 

‘Dear Captain Ben, don't be angry 
with the gentleman. [am not ashamed 
to tell General. Ralston that I loved his 
son. How could IT help it? He was so 
true and noble, so kind to the old man 
who is gone, so different from any other 
man I have ever known. [I know my 
people are of humble origin, but they 
were honest people asking no favors, 
seeking no man’s. patronage. What I 
have from my ancestry is only self-reli- 
ance and independence. [| am_ proud, 
General Ralston, and I have pride enough 
to refuse your son though it broke my 
heart. [ Joved him too well to make his 
marriage atrouble to him. [thank you, 
sir, for your courteous silence. Now,” 
turning to Captain Ben with the sweet- 
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est face,—she had been very cold and dis- 
tant to me,— “I must go, but I have good 
news ; a kind lady over in Brooklyn has 
offered me a position as head trimmer in 
her millinery shop, and the pay is so 
good. I can see you Sundays ; it is only 
a little farther and I think that I had bet 
ter accept the offer, so IT will run in to- 
morrow and see you.’ 

“But, my dear,—” he said,—then I 
interrupted. 

“Wait, young lady?” said I, “Miss 
Dolly, I think, is your name ; I have seen 
it cnouch in letters. You haven't told 
me where my son is yet?” 

“T don’t know,’ — very stiffly. 

in South America ?”’ 

“Sir,” — with a pathetic break,— “1 
have not seen him for a week, and —and 
he did not tell me where he was going.” 

“Suppose,” said I, “that we go and 
find: 

don’t understaud you, very star- 
tled, the bright eyes frightened, Captain 
Ben much mystified. 

“Well,” I said, and I went up and 
took her little trembling hand, ‘I have 
found why my son was disobedient for 
the first time. I know now the reason 
of our estrangement, — do not draw your 
hand away, for I don’t blame him in the 
least. I don’t; and I think that his old 
father is more in love with this sweet 
virl than he is, for | would never go to 
South America and leave her alone. I'd 
stay here to guard and watch over her, 
till from the very monotony of my suit 
her proud spirit would have relented.” 
I kissed the pretty, blushing face. 

“General, youare the same chivalrous, 
warm-hearted fellow!” cried Captain Ben, 
quite overcome. “And my Little Sun- 
beam to find her happiness here after all 
the shadow! Find it in Captain Ben's 
room where he could know it all!" 

The pretty little creature was quite 
overcome, hiding her face ma mite of a 
handkerchief. 

“She’s a heroine, too,” I laughed. 
“The lad wrote me all about her, and 
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the fine old sailor too, eh, Captain 

She broke down then, hiding her face. 
I put my arm around her. 

“Shall we go find our Phil?” I said, 
and just then the door opened, and the 
old sailor, quite scared looking, whis- 
pered hoarsely, “The young gentle- 
man's out here, Can’n,”’ and Phil follow- 
ed him close. au 

The boy’s face was a study, — such 
surprise, anger, and joy. 

‘Here is your wife, Phil,” said. You 
have treated her shamefully, and_ tor- 
mented us all with wild reports of South 
America. I don’t believe you ever meant 
to vo.” 

“TI was to sail this evening,” he an- 
swered with trembling lips;‘* came here 
to bid Captain Ben goodby.” 

I soon explained ;the old sailor brought 
out more port; Captain Ben and I smoked 
and drank, but the young folks only 
looked at cach other,—he pale ana 
eaver, she nervous and teartul. 

“Well, Phil,” [ said, ‘are you off for 
South America tonight ?” 

“What does Dolly say?” he asked, 
and she, womanlike, replied, ‘“ Philip, 
you ought to stay for your father’s sake.” 

Phil wouldn't have been my son if he 
had not kissed her then, but he did right 
bravely, and his arm disappeared at the 
same time, the confounded veil hiding 
the slim waist. So we old fellows sat 
and talked and drank port, but they were 
drinking a sweeter draught. O Major, 
if life were all June sunshine and young 
love! We have had our day : wild, sweet 
Diana Lee is dead thirty years, — your 
young bride of a year,—and shy Alice 
Peyton, my wife of three years, Hes in 
far away Florence, and Phil is all T have 
lett. Ah, | would not mar that lad’s love 
story tor all the world. 

A tew days later —let me sec, a week — 
we persuaded her to be married, though 
she said she ought not be so happy when 
the dear old grandfather was dead. She 
knew well enough this would please him 
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most, and so she was married in Captain 
Ben’s room. She wanted it that way but 
was too shy to say so, and I knew the 
Captain was too feeble to move. [I took 
her shopping and made her buy hosts of 
pretty gowns and frills. The old, old 
days of dainty lace and draperies, of soft 
colors and gowns. My Alice! I choked 
once ina while when she would turn to 
me to admire a shade ora lace. [| took 
her toa jeweler’s and bought diamond 
earrings. I had not time to have Alice’s 
laid away for twenty years — reset for 
her. The shopman said: “They are 
becoming to your daughter, sir,’’ and 
that pleased us silly folks mightily. 

The wedding was so quaint. They 
cleared the room of the furniture, all but 
the Captain's chair, and some one 
trimmed the walls with flowers (a sailor 
by Captain Ben's orders), and a table in 
the corner held a cake and the port. 
The chaplain of the Harbor married 
them, and some few of the old sailors, 
who had known her grandfather, were 
there,— the Captain, Phil, and I, the oth- 
er guests. Well, at the last I went after 
Mr. Bartlett Jones — not a bad fellow at 
all—and luckily the children were at 
home tor a week, though their mother 
was at Niagara; so we went down too, 
Jones, the children, and 1; and’ right 
pleased was Captain Ben, while the chil- 
dren, —nice, bright little folks, —were 
delighted with their grandfather and the 
place. The young bride looked lovely 
in white,—no veil, only flowers Phil gave 
her. She was shy and more birdlike than 
ever, but Phil was proud and brave. The 
boy 's good stock; I like his manliness 
through it all. 

After the service we ate cake and had 
the port and the cigars, the old sailors 
all taking some away, very proud to be 
invited, and very pleasant to see, Wishing 
the bride well and all. She stole away 
to a kind friend’s house just outside the 
erounds, and came back soon, ready for 
traveling, quite bewitching in her silks, 
feathers, and diamonds. She’s beauti- 
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ful, Early, there ’’s no mistake, as hand- 
some a woman as I ever saw. Phil was 
ready, and they bade the Captain good- 
by, and me last. They have gone to 
Niagara and the watering places. — Phil 
will take her to Europe next. spring. 
The Captain called her back and fastened 
with trembling hand a little gold chain 
with a locket about her neck: 

“Tt was my wife's,” he said huskily,— 
‘all I had to give, Dolly, but given, God 
knows, with what blessings and good 
wishes 

Ah, poor King Lear! Cordelia must 
leave ‘you, too, even if you cry out In 
loneliness and. despair, ‘* Cordelia, Cor- 
delia, stay a little!” 

An old sailor at the gate flung rice 
after the carriage, and’one old fellow on 
crutches, who had heard of the wedding, 
waved his hat with a hearty ‘God bless 
the bonny bride!” 

Jones isa decent fellow: he told me 
that he had acted mean. He'd come 


down oftener and bring the children. It’ 


was a nice, quiet place; he could get rid 
of business cares, hang it, and he'd come 
frequently and smoke with his father-in- 
law ; wanted a place to drop in anyhow ; 
and Violet should come too, or there 
would be trouble. He never wanted the 
old man here; it was her doing, and 
how no power on earth could get him 
back to New York to live again. 

[left Jones and the children there 
with Captain Ben fora later boat, and 
knew it would soften the old man’s lone- 
liness. I stayed a week in New York, 
running down oftento Staten Island. | 
join Phil and the bride in Newport Sat- 
urday, and we take a trip West. I met 
Madam Jones the other day and. told her 
plainly what I thought of her conduct, 
and said her ingratitude would be visited 
on her and on her children, * For,’’ said 
[, “no one, my brilliant lady, is exempt 
from old age and dependence.” She 
was Shamed and silent, and [may have 
done her eood. 

[ saw to putting up.a neat cravestone 
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to Silas Gilman, according to Dolly's 
wish, and IT went last night to try and 
induce the Captain to go South with me. 
He said no, and was firm and decided, 
but quite upset at my offer. Hospitable 


‘as usual, he offered what little he had, 


and I, who have made arrangements with 
a friend to send him mysterious cigars, 
wine, and books, felt a little casier at 
leaving him. Heseemed so resigned to 
wait forthe end, and so happy that Dolly 
was happy, and the little grandchildren 
would visit him. 

Ah, why cannot all women be Corde- 
lias! [went away sad at heart, witha 
mental picture of that grand old man, 
a pensioner on a good man’s bounty, 
deserted by his nearest and dearest, wait- 
ing for the final voyage. He who had 
commanded so many years, waiting pa- 
tiently to obey the great Commander. I 
see him in his wooden chair, the bare 
floor, the rugs, the white walls, the little 
pictures, the flowers, and the cot beds. 
I see him sitting, looking out of the win- 
dow at the gathering darkness, his white 
hair and his long beard, shaggy as the 
mane of alion, falling about him. I re- 
member him sitting there watching the 
twilight fall, the shadows of recollection 
in his deep eyes,.the veil of the future 
folding gently about him. Recollection 
and hope, poor Captain Ben, and I an 
old man, too! Ah, [I recall the gay life, 
the old merry-making, but it lies so far, 
tar back. [see him only the old man, a- 
lone, the rest of the grave close upon him, 
the tranquillity of the night of life near 
at hand. 

[ think he must. have thought, as he 
looked at the stars come out, while the 
soft air blew his hair and beard, of the 
serene starlit nights at sea, and his great 
heart grew as calm as the ocean in the 
glorious majesty of night and peace. He 
bade me goodby quite calmly then, and 
[ went away and lett him there. Poor 
Captain Ben! 

Very truly yours, 
RODNEY RALSTON, 
Pattence Stapleton. 
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THE WILLIAMS MASSACRE. 


A TALE OF THE EARLY EXPLORATION OF OREGON'S SOUTHERN COAST. 


Tue early history of all countries 
abounds with thrilling reminiscences of 
pioneer life. The Pacific Coast, espe- 
cially, is replete with interesting anecdote 
of the heroism of those who shared the 
hardships of early settlement, and hewed 
for themselves homes from out of the 
wilderness. Rich, however, as the liter- 
ature of the country is with these inci- 
dents, there is more yet to tell than has 
been written. Southern Oregon, partic- 
ularly, has an unwritten history of great 
value to the future historian. But the 
participants Pe these stirring scenes are 

rapidly passing away, and soon the mem- 

orable occurrences in which they bore 
so prominent a part, unless now written, 
will live only in the dim and uncertain 
licht of tradition. 

Searcely more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago that section of southern Ore- 
eon of which I now write was a wild and 
almost unknown region, held without 
dispute by wild and savage tribes of In- 
dians. No white man had ever pene- 
trated its deep mountain gorges or shad- 
owy forests, whose realms of silence had 
never been broken save by the elk’s 
shrill whistle, the wild bird’s note, or the 
murmuring sound of some little brook- 
let as it leaped from the somber shades 
into the sunli¢cht. 

Kumors of the wealth of this un- 
explored region had frequently reached 
the interior settlements, but it was 
not until the summer of the year 1851 
that anyvorganized attempt was made to 
test the authenticity. of these reports. 
The desire tor gold and the possibility 
of acquiring sudden wealth was strony 
enough to draw men from the comforts 
of homes and lovine firesides to the dan- 
ver of anew country, where neither their 


lives nor property were for a moment 
safe from the attacks of the merciless 
savages by whom they were surrounded. 

The incidents which I am about to 
rclate are matters of history, and written 
from notes taken down shortly after the 
occurrence of the events, and while the 
facts were still fresh in the minds of the 
participants. And although some of the 
incidents therein narrated may savor 
somewhat of improbability, yet they still 
are hard facts, which owe their intense 
and absorbing-interest to the peculiar 
nature of the adventure, which is with- 
out a parallel in the annals of frontier 
life. 

About the middle of August, 1851, a 
party consisting of twenty-three young 
men was organized to explore the Coast 
Range mountains and find a practicable 
route, if one existed, for a road castward 
from the coast to a point near Shasta on 
the Oregon and California trail. They 
were under command of Captain W. G 
T’Vault, an old Oregonian, who had been 
secured by the Port Orford Company to 
explore this country, and had been rep- 
resented to them asa good mountaineer 
and an experienced Indian fighter. The 
remainder of the party were mostly im- 
migrants of that> year, and. but few of. 
them had ever been accustomed to moun- 
tain life or the ways of hostile. Indians. 
Perhaps of all the members of the expe- 
dition L. L. Willams was the only one 
who was a good hunter, and who could 
be rehed upon to supply the camp with 
meat. Although but twenty years of 
age and the youngest of the party, he 
had had considerable e xperience in wood- 
craft and Indian customs, and for five 
years previous. had been a member of a 
company cngaged: in hunting and: trap- 
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ping along the northern boundary of the 
United States from the Lakes to the 
kkocky Mountains, and while in this em- 
ploy had undergone many hardships, 
and effected numerous ‘narrow escapes 
from the Indians by whom they were 
surrounded and frequently attacked. 

The expedition left) Port: Orford in 
spirits, but after about a week's 
travel it was found that Captain T’ Vault, 
who had professed to be well acquainted 
with the country through which their 
route lay, knew nothing of the surround- 
ines, and could not recognize any of the 
prominent landmarks, or tell in which 
direction to go to strike the road in the 
interior. Not wishing to proceed far- 
ther under such a leader all but nine of 
the men returned to Port Orford, thus 
reducing the company to ten men, in- 
cluding the Captain, who were as fol- 
lows: W. G. T’Vault, captain; Cornel- 
ius Doherty from Texas; John P. Pep- 
perand Patrick Murphy from New York ; 
John Holland from New Hampshire ; 
Cyrus Hedden from New Jersey ; Jere- 
miah Ryan from Maryland; TI. J. Dav- 
cnport from Massachusetts, and L. L. 
Williams fron) Michigan. These con- 
tinued on, and after wandering blindly 
about for several weeks, suffering from 
want of proper clothing, and narrowly cs- 
caping starvation, they at length reached 
the Coquille River, where several of 
the men gave out, and the remainder 
were consequently compelled to hire the 
Indians to convey the party im canoes 
to the mouth of the river, from whence 
they would follow the ocean back cither 
to Port Orford or the Umpqua. 

ISmbarkine in two canoes about noon 
on the thirteenth day of September, 
185i, the start was made on the trip to 
the sea, a distance of about fifty miles. 
Although Indians were seen by the hun- 
dreds, no hostile demonstrations had 
been made, and had it not been for the 
absence of squaws and papooses, they 
might easily have been mistaken for 
friendly Indians. 
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The river traversed one of the most 
beautiful valleys of rich bottom lands on 
the Pacific Coast, timbered with a fine 
growth of myrtle, maple, ash, and other 
trees peculiar to the river bottoms of 
Oregon; and with lghter hearts than 
for many a day that the famished and 
disheartened explorers found themselves 
speeding down the stream to the coast. 

As night set in the Indians in charge 
of the canoes manifested a desire to land, 
and so camp was made on the north bank, 
where a spur of the mountain reached 
down to the river. A strict guard was 
kept, and it was believed by all that this 
was to be their last night in the wilder- 
ness. The roar of the breakers, as they 
beat upon the rocky beach below, could 
be plainly heard, and an early hour the 
next morning would land the wanderers 
upon the ocean shore, where clams, oys- 
ters,.and other shellfish could be found. 
Happy, and rejoicing in the prospect of 
a speedy deliverance from their suffer- 
ings, they lay down upon the ground to 
pleasant dreams. The sky was clear 
and bright above them, the river flowed 
quietly past their resting place, and the 
moon rose slowly from behind the moun- 
tain tops. They little dreamed that 
upon night so calm such an awful morn 
could rise. 

An early start was made the next morn- 
Ing, and with a fair tide rapid progress 
was made down the stream. 

The condition of the men at this time 
was a most deplorable one. Bareheaded, 
barefooted, hair long and unkempt, and 
physically so tar reduced by starvation 
that their voices sounded hollow and se- 
pulchral, still they were as cheerful as it 
was possible to be under such circum- 
stances. It was now realized by all that 
ereat caution should be exercised, and 
the question of immediate action in re- 
card to safety and the procurement of 
food was fully discussed. lor the 
first time, when all should have been 
united, quite a difference of opinion was 
found to exist. 
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A large Indian encampment stood 
npon the north bank of the river, and 
about two miles distant from the ocean, 
which now could be plainly seen over 
the low, drifting sand hills. Most of the 


party were in favor of landing and trying 


to obtain somethine to eat, while Wil- 
liams and one or two others, more fully 
realizing the danger, strongly protested, 
deeming it very imprudent to land, as 
there were already Indians enough in 
sight to overpower and annihilate them 
the instant they should step on shore. 

The Indians in the canoes refused to 
“oO past this point, and a few of the men 
suggested landing upon the south side, 
where, to say the least, they would be 
in noimmediate danger. Unfortunately, 
the captain, faint with hunger and fa- 
tigue, allowed his prudence to be over- 
come by a tempting display of salmon 
by the Indians on shore, and prevailed 
upon all of the party except four to agree 
to land, asserting that they were in no 
danger, or they would have been at- 
tacked long betore. Williams and Hed- 
den strongly but unsuccessfully opposed 
this movement. 

The canoes landed broadside upon the 
shore, and were instantly surrounded by 
a laree toree of Indians, who were hide- 
ously painted in colors of every hue, and 
armed with clubs, long knives, and bows 
and arrows. Almost at the same instant 
there suddenly darted into the river from 


the little sloughs and bayous above and | 


below a score or more of: canoes filled 
with armed Indians; and yet the major- 
ity of the party could not believe there 
was any danger. 
Williams and Tledden acain insisted 
upon shoving the canoes out into the 
river, and Jandme upon the opposite 
shore; but without a moment's warning 
ail discussions were suddenly closed by 
an irresistible charge made trom every 
side by the Indians, who. numbered not 
less than one hundred and fifty. © Their 
plansavere so well Jaid, and the attack 


Was so) sudden, that) Rvyan,. Folland, 


Murphy, and Pepper, were immediately 
struck down with clubs, while every other 
person in the company except Williams 
was quickly disarmed. 

[It did not appear possible that any of 
the party could escape. Williams rode 
in the bow of the leading canoe, and had 
the instant it reached the shore stepped 
out, where he was ina position to use 
every limb and muscle to advantage, and 
thus avoided. being overpowered at the 
first onset. Two powerful Indians seized 
his gun, one by the muzzle and one by 
the breach, while Williams maintained 
a firm hold upon the middle. There 
ensued a desperate struggle for the pos- 
session of the gun, which suddenly went 
off with the muzzle downward, and the 
report giving the Indians a fright, Wil- 
liams succeeded in wrenching it from 
them. 

The position of was ‘now 
critical inthe extreme, and he found him- 
self surrounded on three sides by a large 
body of Indians, with the deep river on 
the remaining side. After gaining pos- 
session of his rifle he instantly clubbed 
the breech of it, and commenced fighting 
with all the strength he possessed, strik- 
ing to the right and left, knocking In- 
dians down at every blow, and gradually 
clearing the way before him until he 
stood upon the level bank about twenty 
steps back from the river. The Indians 
had given way before and closed in be- 
hind him as he advanced, and .after he 
had left the margin of the river, where 
the fight began, he was completely sur- 
rounded, and formed the center ot a 
circle, with an excited mass of blood- 
thirsty and armed barbarians on every 
side. 

fortunately tor Williams the Indians. 
armed with bows and arrows were on 


the outer rim of the circle, while those 


forming the inner part were armed with 
clubs and Jong knives. [encircled by 
this living mass of savage humanity, tn 
order to keep from. being. instantly 
crushed it was necessary to strike almost 
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simultaneously in every direction ; for as 
the whole force would fall back from a 
descending blow in front, at that moment 
was Williams in the greatest danger 
trom the clubs, knives, and arrows of 
those in the rear, who the next second 
had also to be beaten back. A few blows 
shattered the stock of the rifle, the frag- 
ments flying in all directions, leaving in 
Williams's hands the heavy iron barrel, 
about three feet in length; thus giving 
him a formidable weapon with which 
tearful blows could be dealt. 

During this struggle no one could 
expect Williams to remain unharmed. 
His body, arms, and shoulders were bad- 
ly bruised, and at last a blow upon the 
head knocked him to the ground, where, 
it the Indians had closed upon him, he 
could easily have been dispatched. The 
blow neither stunned him nor broke any 
bones, and instantly jumping to his feet 
Williams found the space in which he 
had been fighting so contracted as to 
leave scarcely room in which to swing 
his weapon. Being nerved to despera- 
tion, he no doubt accomplished much 
more than could have been done under 
a state of less excitement, and soon made 
room in which to handle himself, and 
the fight went on as before —the whole 
force whooping, howling, and yelling as 
Indians only can; when Williams witha 
desperate lunge succeeded for the first 
time in breaking the living wall, and as 
it happened, on the side opposite the 
river. This was the first time since the 
fisht began that daylight had been visi- 
ble through the crowd ; and as the almost 
exhausted man looked through the gap 
across the level prairie, and saw at its 
edge the thick timber,.a faint 
Hash of hope for the first. time passed 
over him. He rushed through the open- 
ing thus made,and as he ran looked back 
over his left shoulder, speculating tn his 
terribly agitated and confused mind as 
to what the result of this new movement 
would be, — when he was struck between 
the lower ribs and the left hip by an 
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arrow, which penetrated the abdomen 
and passed about two-thirds of the way 
through his body. 

Animals running at full speed are 
sometimes struck in sucha manner as 
to cause them to stop suddenly, and this 
arrow had the same effect upon Wil- 
liams. Finding it impossible to move, 
he jerked-it out, drawing off the barb 
and also the point of the main shaft to 
which the barbed point was attached. 
No pain was experienced when the arrow 
entered, but the suddenness with which 
the barbed point was drawn off inside 
the body was, to say the least, a painful 
operation, and it seemed for a moment 
that he must give way before it ; but 
singularly the excitement overcame the 
pain, and ina moment he had as good 
command of himself as ever. 

The fight now assumed an altogether 
different character, and most ot the 
Indians fell back towards the river to 
plunder or mutilate the dead, or to assist 
in torturing any poor fellow whose life 
had not quite passed away, and to look 
after the dead and wounded of their own. 
About fifteen or twenty, armed with 
bows and-arrows, scattered out on each 
side of Williams, only a few feet distant, 
and opened a rapid volley of arrows from 
both sides at once. 

From the positions thus assumed it 
was inpossible for Williams to bring him- 
self near enough to his pursuers to strike 
any of them, as when a move was made 
In any direction the Indians in front 
would rapidly glide away, keeping just 
out of reach, while others were discharg- 
ing their arrows from both sides and the 
rear. Exhausted, disheartened, bleeding 
from a hundred bruises, and fecling that 
he had already received a mortal wound, 
Williams turned his back upon his. pur- 
suers and ran towards the timber. The 
savages gave chase, concentrating upon 
him a perfect shower of arrows; but 
soon the majority abandoned the pursuit 
and fell back to the river, leaving to con- 
tinue thechase two of theirnumber, who 
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were cach well armed with bows and full 
quivers of arrows,—one of them carry- 
ine a rifle also that had been taken from 
one of the men. 

These two Indians. at once. placed 
themselves on each side of Williams and 
about ten fect distant, firing their arrows 
with a rapidity not easily realized by one 
having no personal knowledge of the 
manner in which these weapons are 
handled by an expert. Their constant 
cross-fire rendered it almost impossible 
for Williams to dodge many of their ar- 
rows; and as if to render his chances of 
escape more hopeless, his breeches be- 
came unfastened and dropped down up- 
on his feet. It was not a time to be 
particular about toilet, and dangerous as 
the circumstances were, Williams was 
obliged to stop and kick the old breeches 
off. Being now encumbered by nothing 
but a bob-tailed shirt, he felt a little 
more sprightly, but the Indians were in 
no greater danger than before. 

Why Williams was not completly rid- 
died during this long running” fight 
across the prairic, is more than human 
tonguecan tell; and hisonly weapon, the 
vun-barrel, was all that. prevented the 
Indians from closing upon him. They 
could play all around him, but were 
careful to keep out of reach of ‘this death- 
dealing instrument, wielded by so des- 
perate and powerful a man. His posi- 
tion now was more dangerous than ever, 
and he would gladly have exchanged it 
for that earlier in the combat, where he 
was strug¢cling hand to hand inthe midst 
of a hundred Indians, all as well armed 
as these ; for in that instance each. indi- 
vidual Indian, anxious to preserve his 
own life, was interested in keeping. out 
of the way of that deadly gun-barrel, 
while now the two who were chasing him 
could swiftly glide out of striking dis- 
tance, and with safety to themselves pes- 
ter him with their arrows. 

Upon reaching a point about twenty- 
five yards from the timber, Williams 
turned his eyes from the Indians to see 
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if it were possible to enter the tangled 
mass of brush and briars along the mar- 
vin, In case he should be able to reach 
the woods, — when stepping ina little 


‘hollow he stumbled, pitched forward, 


and fell headlong to the ground. ' 

The Indians immediately rushed upon 
him, and the one who carried the gun 
dropped his bows and arrows, cocked the 
gun, pushed the muzzle against. the 
breast of Williams as he was in the act 
of rising, pulled the trigger, and—the 
eun snapped. 

Williams knew the gun to bea good 
one and loaded, and as he felt the muzzlc 
thrust against his breast, a sickening 
sensation pervaded his whole system, a 
cold sweat stood out upon. his brow, his 
limbs seemed to lose their power and 
refused to obey his will; but when he 
realized the fact that the gun had failed 
to explode, new life seemed infused into 
his veins, and in an instant he was up- 
on his feet, rifle barrel in hand. 

The Indian instead of running, as had 
invariably been the case before, now met 
him face to face brandishing the breech 
of his rifle. The critical moment of the 
ehtire affair seemed to. have now. ar- 
rived, and as Williams knew it to be the 
final struggle he became, if possible, 
more active than ever. He closed with 
the Indian, and on the first blow missed 
him entirely, but on the second he was 
more fortunate, and with terrific force 
brought the heavy iron ¢gun-barrel down 
upon the head of the Indian, killing him> 
instantly. Meanwhile the other Indian 
was not over eight feet away, firing his 
few remaining arrows with all possible 
swiftness. 

Williams's firstimpulse was to seize the 
bow and arrows of the dead Indian and 
defend himself with those weapons ; but 
suddenly changing his mind he snatched 
up his comrade’s rifle. 

Then, indeed, the long practice of 
Williams as a hunter did him good ser- 
vice. Tocock and poise his rifle were 
the acts df a single second and a single 
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motion; then aiming almost without 
sighting he pulled trigger. A quick 
and sharp. report followed; and. giving 
the yell that has become historical for 
its appalling influence, the Indian, as the 


last remaining arrow discharged by his. 


nimble fingers grazed the head of Wil- 
liams, fell forward upon the ground a 
COrpse, 

This terminated the fight; but while 
Williams was really the victor, he ex- 
pected at any moment to die from his 
wounds. He looked back towards the 
river and saw the Indians swaying back 
and forth, and keeping up an infernal 
whooping and yelling, and throwing into 
the air pieces of the flesh of his: mur- 
dered comrades. 

As Williams turned to enter the 
woods, Hedden, who had also escaped, 
called to him, and joining him they both 
hurried off through the timber together. 
If¥edden had been a witness of the latter 
part of the conflict in which Williams 
was engaged, but powerless to render 
any assistance, had breathlessly 
watched the progress of the fight, until 
with rejoicing he saw it terminate in 
Williams's favor. 

Williams presented a most. pitiable 
sight; his hands, arms, head, and nearly 
every portion of his. body, were cut, 
jageed, bruised, and pounded almost to 
a jelly, while the only clothing he had 
was a shirt. The only course now open 
to the two men was to proceed north- 
ward along the coast to the Umpqua 
settlements, a distance of about forty 
mules. They were without food, fire, or 
blankets ; their route lay through a coun- 
try full of hostile Indians, and their only 
weapons consisted of the gun (without 
ammunition) that Williams had brought 
out of the fight, and a knife belonging 
to Hedden. 

They traveled all that night as fast as 
Wilhams was able to go, and about noon 
the next day lay down to sleep. Hedden 
being unhurt was soon asleep, with the 
rifle (of no practicable use) by his side ; 


but Williams, who was in too much 
agony to sleep, was suddenly startled by 
a heavy shadow being cast in front of 
him, caused by an Indian rising from the 
¢round on the opposite side of Hedden, 
and having in his hands the gun. Hed- 
den was on his feet in an instant, and 
rushed at the savage with his butcher 
knife. The Indian fled, Hedden in close 
pursuit and but a few feet behind, strik- 
ing at him with the knife; when coming 
to a bluff the Indian jumped down a per- 
pendicular precipice about twenty feet, 
carrying the gun with him. Believing 
themselves pursued, the two men struck 
deeper into the timber, and continued 
traveling as long as Williams could walk. 

Day after day they struggled on, Wil- 
liams continually getting worse, and able 
to crawl but a few miles a day. The 
only food that could be obtained was 
bugs and snails, and upon this unsavory 
dict they were compelled to subsist in 
order to sustain life. 

All of Willhiams’s wounds, except the 
one where the arrow had penetrated the 
abdomen, were now running sores, and 
his body was swollen to an enormous 
size, till he was unable to rise from the 
cround without assistance. The self- 
sacrificing devotion of Hedden to his 
unfortunate companion was most touch- 
ing, and Williams repeatedly urged him 
to go on to the fort alone, and leave him 
to die in the wilderness. But Hedden 
firmly refused, saying he would stay with 
him while life lasted, and see him de- 
cently buried when he died. 

After almost two weeks of wandering 
they at length reached the mouth of 
Coos Bay, where they found a friendly 
Indian who put them across on the ocean 
beach. By following this about twenty 
miles they would reach the Umpqua. 
Williams now gave out so completely 
that he could not move, and suffered un- 
told agony, crying, begging and praying 
for death to release him from his suffer- 
ing. He again urged Hedden to go on 
and leave him to die in the sand-hills ; 
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but with the resolution of a martyr Hed- 
den refused, saying he must move on 


while life lasted, and not give up now 
when help was so near. So tearing up 
his shirt, Hedden made a sort of sling 
which he placed around Williams, and 
thus carried him along until they reached 
the Umpqua, where Williams was placed 
in friendly hands and his wounds dressed 
for the first time. 

Shortly after their arrival at the Ump- 
qua, a vessel came in from San Francis- 
co, having on board as a passenger Dr. 
Ik. R. Fiske, a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege, and a kind and benevolent man. 
Under his charge Williams was soon 
able to move around, but the arrow still 
remained in his body and caused him 
much trouble. Finally on Iebruary 28, 
1859, the end of the wooden joint of the 
arrow made its appearance near where 
it had entered, and with the aid of a pair 
of bullet moulds Williams succeeded in 
drawing itout. It wasahard vine-maple 
stick about three inches long, both ends 
of which had been hardened by the fire, 
and was as solidas ever. Fle now began 
rapidly to get well, and inten days threw 
aside the raevs and bandaves for the 
first time since September 21, 1851, and 
stepped forth a well man. 

In after years Willams twice 
county clerk and twice county treasurer 
of Umpqua County ; and in 1863, when 
Douglas and Umpqua countics were con- 
solidated, he filled the office of clerk 
twice by appointment, and three times 
by election. He was also a captain ofa 
company of volunteers, and spent two or 
three years with his command among 
the Indians of southeastern Oregon. He 
was considered one of the best county 
clerks in Oregon. He was an excellent 
drattsman, has been a’ United 
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deputy surveyor, and was chief clerk in 
the United States land office at Rose- 
burg, Oregon. He wasa strange com- 
bination of a self-taught scholar, a life- 
long backwoodsman, a first-class hunter, 
a good explorer and mountaineer, and 
persistent Indian hater, for which last 
named quality he had as good a warrant 
as any man living. He took an active part 
in the Snake River Indian campaign. 

In 1874 he visited the buffalo country 
on the Saskatchewan. River in British 
America, and thence to the Black Hills 
in 1876. In 1879 he made an extended 
tour of the Yellowstone country, and 
wrote some interesting descriptions of 
the remarkable scenery of the National 
Park. He died in San Francisco in 
1881, leaving a fortune of about $75,000 
the larger part of which was begieathed 
to charities. 

Although the expedition was fatal to 
most of its members, yet it opened to 
settlement one of the finest v: alleys. of 
the Pacific Coast. The beautiful river 
which Williams and his companions were 
the first to discover still ripples onward 
to the sea; no longer, however, ¢liding 
through its bower of trees, which have 
long since given way to the ax of the 
woodman, but flowing instead past many 
a beautiful home, around whose cheerful 
fireside is still on wintry evening's 
told the story of Williams and his brave 
fight with the Indtans. 

Lledden, now an old man, still lives at 
Scottsburg, Douglas County, Oregon, 
and is.the only living member of the 
expedition. Although he has undergone 
many hardships since the frightful expe- 
riences of 1851, that dreadful massacre in 
which he and Williams so nearly lost 
their lives has made an impression upon 
him that can never be effaced. 

Andrew J. Lockhart. 
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Love that died ere his day was done 
Came to my door last night, 
Knocking and weeping and wailing on, 
Shut out from the warmth and light. 
‘“Now wherefore, wherefore, O thou Dead, 
Return to trouble me so? ; 
I thought the green moss covered thy head, 
Where the earliest violets blow, 

Where spring sounds are calling, 

And tender breezes go.” 
Then answered Love in woful tone,— 
Without in the dark and cold,— 


-“ Forget’st thou me who was once thine own, 


In the beautiful days of old ? 


Arise, arise, and open the door, 


And take thy weary one home,— 
My lonely grave on the windswept shore 
So dank with the salt sea-foam, 
Where hoarse waves are howling, 
And evil spectres roam.” 


So I loosed the latch and opened wide 
To clasp the wanderer’s hand, 
—When I saw a vison glorified 
Upon my threshold stand. 
Lo, Love new-robed in a raiment bright; 
New-girt with an angel guise,— 
With the old sweet smile on his lips Gi light, 
He whispered, “O, be wise, 

Return, thou heart’s dearest, 

With me to Paradise!’ 

M. C. Gillington. 
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LOST EXPLORERS 


‘ALF's chair is vacant, mother; we 
must bear his absence as best we can,’ 
said Miss Hagar Hefron, as the two la- 
dies met at the breakfast table the morn- 
ing after the young master of the New 
England estate had departed tor scenes 
wild and drear in the far West. 

“Yes,” replied the elder with a sigh, 
“it will take all our efforts now to keep 
up cheerful appearances. More than that 
we cannot do the coming fall and winter, 
here alone. My only hope is that he may 
soon tire of the discomtorts of a nomadic, 
outdoor lite. The hardships he will meet 
traveling in the open air, in rain or sun- 
shine, are things he Is not used to. I 
hope they will send him b: ick tous by 
the New Year, if not sooner.” 

“T wish [ were as hopeful as you are; 
mother. I shall not expect him before 
spring. Really, I don't like the idea 
that there are absolutely no settlers in 
that barren country. The Indians may 
not give the party as friendly a welcome 
as they think their force will command,” 
she added, feeling more concern for her 
brother's satety than she cared to have 
her mother detect. 

[t was true, as his maiden sister said: 
Alf Hefron had, in an hour of despair, 
ventured on a dangerous expedition. He 
had wooed and won his neighbor's daugh- 
ter, Martha Dare; she a pretty girl 
seventeen, he a handsome fair-haired 
youth of twenty-four. Their betrothal 


had been accepted by both families as a- 


capital oneinevery way. The two were 
suited to each other socially, made a 
handsome couple, and were sincerely i 

love. But aweck before the day set as 
the wedding a terrible thing happened. 
While bathing, Miss Dare ventured too 
fayinto the current of the river, was over- 
powered by its force, and drowned. The 
happy prospects were cut oft from the 
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pair for ever by one moment’ Ss indiscre- 
tion. 

Altred Hetfron found his loss and the 
suddenness of italmost unbearable. Mrs. 
and Miss Hefron, too, took the sad acci- 
dent much to heart ; and then as an ad- 
ditional sorrow to them came the son's 
announcement that he had engaged to 
join a company of romantic youths who 
would start immediately, bound for the 
unexplored Rockies. The mecting was 
to take place on a certain date, and at a 
point of cquipage at a town on the Mis- 
sourl River. Riding animals, pack ani- 
mals, and the necessaries for camp life 
would there be purchased, and the jour- 
ney be pursucd westward in mountain- 
sty le. 

The object was solely to see nature 
In her grimmest and strongest aspect, to 
study for temporary pleasure all the bo- 
tanical and mineral curiosities of a region 
as yet untrodden by the more enlight- 
ened white man; to see, converse with, 
and note the characteristics of the native 
red man of America, living undisturbed 
by our civilization. In fact, the party 
was composed of young men tired ot 
luxuries and indulgences, hungering for 
hazardous exploits, adventures, and the 
stimulus to their young blood that the 
bold bluffs, desolate valleys, dangerous 
cliffs and mountains of Colorado and 
northeastern Arizona would afford them. 

Alf, in his new-born sorrow, found 
partial panacea in the call for voluntecrs 
to join the expedition. Forgetfulness 
of the cherished hopes now lost forever 
could be found in a degree in this change 
of circumstances, and to remain on the 
scene of his past happiness was not to 
be thought of, for a while at least. The 
advertisement was answered with but lit- 
tle consideration of the greatness of the 
undertaking. The distance from his 
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home and the complete change from his 
daily associations offered) him more 
chance of mental relief. than anything 
else could do; beyond that aim he had 
no thought. As the day for meeting was 
near at hand, his immediate departure 
followed in spite of all the mother and 
sister could say or do to detain the be- 
loved head of the household. 

And so he had gone. The mother grew 
a trifle pale and still in the weeks that 
tollowed. Hagar, too, was soberer than 
usual, The rooms and. premises were 
lonely, filled with a desolation such as 
tollows a ftuneral, and Carlo trequently 
uttered a note of distress at the loss of 
his master. In the household the name 
of the absent one was held almost too 
sacred for mention, cither by the serv- 
ants or the two women more closely con- 
cerned in his welfare. 

So the time dragged on until one day 
carly in the fall a letter came, postmarked 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, and filled with 
satisfaction over the course he had taken. 
The party he had fallen in with num- 
bered sixty odd of exceptionally good 
and jovial fellows. A traternal friend- 
ship had sprung up among them all, thus 
isolated from home and friends of former 
years, and their anticipations of future 
rambles were most promising. 

Ife had taken an unaccountable liking 
tothis comtortless mode of lifteand feared 
he should become a confirmed ranger 
of nature's madly tumbled up wastes. 
hey afforded much food for thought. 
Incidents happened daily that, trifling 
though they were, képt the spirits con- 
stantly under a pleasing stimulus. 
fortillas served up by their Mexican 
cooks (to be eaten as bread and used as 
spoons in feasting on the conglomera- 
tion of vegetable and animal matter, well 
watered and boiled, which in respectful 
memory of-savory viands of the past they 
called minced soup,) were as palatable 
as. the colerow was hot... The novelties 
presenting themselves daily he thought 
were worth following up; and as. souve- 
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nirs of his locality were enclosed needles 
and hooked thorns from various species 
of cactus. 

They were now encamped at a point 
from whence.they would start on the 
morrow, leaving every vestige of civil- 
zation behind them. They contemplated 
spending weeks and even months in the 
depths of the unknown goal, tar from 
mail routes and post-offices. The win- 
ters of that latitude were too light, from 
all accounts, to give them much incon- 
venience, either in calling tor personal 
endurance or in interfering with the sup- 
ply of feed for their animals. The whole 
party of them were in the best of spirits, 
and in raptures over their novel under- 
taking. They were confident of making 
valuable discoveries, and finding relics 


specimens toawaken wonder in their 


beholders, when the time should come for 
them to join. their far-away friends. 
Should they fail in these hopes, however, 
they would yet be more than satisfied. 
The very God-forsakenness of the coun- 
try’s aspect fascinated them beyond un- 
derstanding. 

Then followed a sketch of domestic 
affairs in a Mexican village, and of the 
docile, ancient-looking little burro, the 
natives’ beast of burden. ‘Too little he 
seemed to be ridden, yet two, and even 
three swarthy huskies would mount him 
at once, and urge the poor staggering 
beast forward with repeated kicks upon 
his limbs, and never a thought ef mercy. 
Yet these same people were religious. 
Jesuit fathers were scattered throughout 
New Mexico. ~They were revered by the 
people, but their cruelties to animals and 
their participation in petty gambling 
cames made them objects of mistrust to 
foreigners. 

As. she finished reading the letter 
aloud to her mother, Hagar looked up in 
astonishment to find her listener. in 
tears. 

“Why, mother, what is the matter?” 
she queried, “I’m sure we have never 
hoped to get word from Alf to compare 
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with this forcheerfulness. He is really 
enjoying himself, poor fellow, and that I 
think is the best of news. 

“Yes, daughter, you are right,” — 
drying her tears and speaking with an 
effort, —‘“but I don’t like his being quite 
so enthusiastic. It is a bad omen; too 
much faith ends in disappointment. I 
don't like, either, to have him get at- 
tached to suchasavage mode of life. It 
seems to me an unnatural dissipation, 
one even more treacherous than the 
moral dissipations of our civilized quar- 
ters, for it leads its victims away to _ pit- 
falls and possible death without any in- 
ward accusation of the way being wrong 
and deceptive. I'll tell you, Hagar,” 
lowering her voice to a whisper, as if 
dreading to hear her own words, ‘I 
dreamed last night he stood on the oppo- 
site side of a river, reaching out his 
diary as if he wished me to take it; but 
a stream separated us and we could not 
make our voices heard above the roaring 
of the waters. I fear, my child, he will 
never return to us.”’ 

“Nonsense, mother!” said Hagar, 
“you have worried so much about Alf of 
late that your dreams have naturally be- 
come troubled too. Don’t become de- 
spondent, now that everything is going 
well with him. No doubt he will be back 
in the spring, thoroughly cured of his 
romantic ideas. I’m sure my mind has 
been greatly relieved by his accounts and 
his joyful mood.” 

Theautumncame with its russet leaves, 
withering grasses, ripened fruits, and 
busy days, to the two, the widow and 
daughter left upon the farm. The ser- 
vants were not to be entrusted with the 
fall’s packing away, and so, with canning, 
preserving, pickling, and the like, for a 
few weeks there was little time for think- 
ing of aught but present affairs, no idle 
hours for hatching up gloomy pictures 
and dreaming of possible mishaps to the 
lost son and brother. This was a happy 


time; the increased stir about the prem-. 


ises brought torth occasional smiles, with 


pleasant utterances and apparent forget- 
fulness. The days did not now drag as 
they had done before. The apple butter 
making, the cider, and other preparations 
for winter came as a positive relief. 

But the sweet home content that again 
possessed them was not to be of long 
duration. A week before Christmas 
another letter came from the West, but 
written by an unknown hand. It read : 
“ Dear Madam: 

“T have been appointed by my fellow 
travelers as the one to write you, and it 
is my painful duty to send you sorrowful 
tidings of your son. Before leaving the 
Missouri River to follow the Santa Fe 
trail out to this section, we saw the ne- 
cessity of a fellow feclingand sympathy 
being fostered in our company, and so 
we swore a mutual friendship in what- 
ever might befall us on our journey, and 
decided that an immediate report should 
be sent to relatives in case anything went 
wrong with any one of us. 

“At present, and for ten days past, we 
are encamped near a village of Pueblo 
Indians on the Rio Mancos. We are 
near the dividing lines of Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Utah. This message will 
be sent by a detachment of our party to 
the nearest Mexican village, some days’ 
journey, whence it can safely be sent to 
Albuquerque, and forwarded from there 
to you. 

“My unhappy news to you I will here 
cive in detail, that you may draw your 
own conclusions. The affair has com- 
pletely mystified us. 

“Ten days ago we were following the 
banks of the river and approaching this 
village, where we intended resting our 
jaded animals a tew days, and spend- 
ing our time ina thorough exploration 
of the country near us. The time was 
about three in the afternoon. On our 
left were a succession of perpendicular 
bluffs and cliffs, with here and there a 
break, a chasm filled with darkness, and 
masses of fallen gray rock in its bed, 
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with ragged upright walls. We had 
passed many caverns and ancient ruins 
of cliff dwellers, which excited much 
curiosity among our: party, as the ruined 
town grew more pretentious and inter- 
esting, but we thought best to move on 
to better camping grounds, and return 
at leisure to explore these wonderful re- 
mains of an extinct civilized race. How- 


ever, Alf Hefron and Hugh Manning 


tell to the rear, telling us to move on 
and they would overtake us within a dis- 
tance of afew miles. Three miles farther 
along Wwe came upon this little Indian 
town and pitched our tents at a proper 
distance. The inhabitants were friendly 
upon ascertaining that we were, and in 
their curiosity about our books, our trap- 
pings, and the like, a sign language was 
resorted to, in which all alike engaged. 
So the hours passed until dusk, when two 
saddled horses entered our camp, bring- 
ing to mind the absence of two of our 
comrades. The animals showed no sign 
of excitement, but their presence, rider- 
less, filled every heart with apprehension. 

‘Immediately thirty of our horses 
were re-saddled, and as many men took 
the backward track in search for the miss- 
ing men. The hunt began hopefully 
cnough ; we had no particular source of 
tear. But it was nevertheless fruitless, 
and the two men’s whereabouts remains 
the protoundest of mysteries up to the 
present moment. The night hada clear 
moon. Loud calls were made all the 
way.to where they left us. Then bon- 
hres were made on prominent points ; 
even. the face of the cliffs was scaled tor 
that purpose, with great difficulty. That 
they could get lost was improbable, with 
the river on one hand and the cliffs on 
the other; but in want of some more 
reasonable move to make, that of build- 
ing fires to attract them naturally sug- 
cested itself to us. 

‘None of us closed an eye that night, 
excepting a few left to guard the camp; 
all hands were active in the hunt, and 
yet it was all to no purpose. With the 
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daylight we tried to track them, butein 
this, too, we failed. Every accessible 
cavern was then searched, every ruin 
having a climbable path to its locality 
was examined, but neither the men nor 
their footprints could be found in any of 
them. That these Indians had anything 
todo with their disappearance is scarcely 
probable, though some few of us suspect 
they had, in our want of something else 
to suggest asa probability. And that 
any roaming band of savages has come 
across them without turning a stone or 
leaving a sign, we do not believe. ‘They 
would have considered the plunder, too, 
and not let the two horses go in search 
of our camp. 

“The two luckless ones of our party 
are gone, and have left no track nor clew 
by which we may trace them up. We 
have daily repeated our labors, hunting 
with continued failure. The case we give 
up as a hopeless one. We own ourselves 
bafHed, though we have in our anxiety 
scared every burrower as big as a kitten 
from his den to investigate the possible 
and impossible hiding places our con- 
veniences will permit us to reach within 
a radius of several miles. We would give 
or suffer anything to solve the mystery, 
even were the missing men our enemies 
instead of our friends. We can only 
sympathize most sincerely with you in 
your bereavement. You have lost your 
son ; we our brothers and companions. 

“Yours very respectfully, 
“JOHN IRVING and 
Sixty-six Fellow Travelers.” 


The contents of this letter were, as 
may be imagined, a severe shock to Mrs. 
and Miss Hefron. Both were ill with 
grief and perplexity. The terrible un- 
certainty of what had been his fate was 
even more hard to bear than the news of 
his death and burial could have been. 
A hope that he was yet in the land of 
the living could not well be entertained 
after reading the story of the ten days 
following the disappearance. The two 
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women were in utter despair. Neighbors 
and triends feared that neither of them 
would survive the blow. 


II. 


Ix 1874.a United States Government 
agent, Jackson, witha party of geologists, 
were at work in the San Juan division, 
making geographical and geological sur- 
veys in the various canons and over the 
plateaus and differing elevations and 
formations of that untamed portion ot 
Colorado, They were an able, industri- 
ous party, making short stays, but ne- 
electing none of their duties ; sparing no 
time, yet bent on a thorough knowledge 
of the country, its specimens, whether 
wrought by man’s hand or that of nature. 
The lay of the land was carefully noted 
by them, altitudes marked, landscape 
drawings made, photographs taken. Ev- 
ery ruin, too, was ransacked, and every 
fragment of ancient pottery, weapons, 
tools, or other articles that had done ser- 
vice in the long avo, and might throw 
heht on who were their. owners, and 
what was the exact period at which these 
had burrowed into the cliffs, was exam- 
ined minutely, pored over thoughtfully, 
and written upcearefully. It were strange 
then if anything worthy of note should 
escape detection by this party, as they 
wormed themselves over. the desolate 
land trom right to left. 3 

To comprehend the wild beauty, the 
erandeur, the silent charm of nature's 
open fields, one must have been among 
the very first to intrude upon the beasts, 
reptiles, birds, and red men of a broken 
up country, such as-is this particular 
district. Everything that lives and 
breathes views man with an air of curi- 
osity mingled with doubt, and he looks 
back at them in the same way. Theatr, 
knowing nothing of exhaustion from 
having been breathed and rebreathed, 
acts asa constant stimulant to the mind. 
The senses are ever on the alert, keen 
to enjoy the veriest trifle in incident, 
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change of scenery, etc. The sights, all 
uncommon to populated parts, fill the 
spirits with lasting pleasure, shorn of 
evil results. The slight danger of at- 
tack by beast or savage quickens the 
blood. and. enhances fascination. 
Neither soul nor body tires. Sleepseems 
scarcely a necessity. It 1s almost a 
sacrifice of time and pleasure to slumber, - 
though the fresh, cool air, fanning one's 
face at night, while he lies. wrapped in 
his buffalo robe under the shining: stars, 
is delightful in itself. 

The profound silence, the grim and 
awe-Inspiringe precipices, the torn and 
raveled bluffs, hke huge fortifications, 
skirting vast gray mesa lands, and the 
utter desolation toward every point of 
the compass, frighten one who travels 


‘alone, but combine to attract a party ven- 


turing into their solemn midst. 
Hundreds of miles lic in strips, with 
no vegetation except afew dwarfed speci- 
mens almost.:colorless, and so sparsely 
spread as to make no pretension of cov- 
ering the everlasting sand and rock of 
the landscape, parched, bleached, burnt 
to a gray brown. by solar heat and want 
of cooling rains; a land tumbled into a 
mad confusion of hills, valleys, plateaus, 
bluffs, saddle-backs, hog-backs, cullies, 
washes, and canons, with here and there 
a turbid stream, likea wriggling serpent 
turning from side to side,uncertain which 
direction to take, coursing its way on- 
ward forever to a lower level. And the 
distant giant sentinels, rearing their 
snow-capped heads up into the horizon, 
todefy the outside world, as it were, keep 
their guard with a seeming royal dignity 
over their apparently endless domain. 
On all these may be read disjointed notes 
of historic strugeles and superstition, to 
be pondered on by the interested and 
thoughtful) wanderer, and constructed 
into such sentences and meanings as 
seem to him nearest the right. 
Thevivid green huc of the cottonwood 
Is occasionally seen, and it offers a happy 
haven of rest to theeve. It grows along 
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the river banks, where the moisture can 
seep clear down to its roots. It is, how- 
ever, guilty of deception. A winding 
stripof cottonwoods may be seen inthe 
distance, yet the thirsty horseman may 
reach the promising thread, and ride 
along mile upon mile in a shaded dry 
waste, without finding a spoontul of wa- 
ter, These empty river beds have their 
scasons. 

Mirage 1s of frequent occurrence, and 
the sumptuousness of the pictures it 
presents baffles description, The frown- 
ing bare face of a cliff may take on all 
the perfection and magnificence of a 
king’s palace, — bay windows, cornices, 
polished spires, and the like, as beautiful 
as reality could make them. Approach, 
and the baid rock» wall doffs its mask 
and looks thoroughly commonplace. 
You can barely trace the rifts and pro- 
tuberances that took part in the mas- 
querade, 

The life of the prospector for metals 
and mines and that of the mountain 
explorer are very much alike, and they 
are equally fond of exposure. The very 
welrdness of the barren world offers a 
fascination not casily overpowered. Quit 
the fe and lve a while in civilization, 
and though your education 1s fair and 
vour knowledge of the inhabited world’s 
ways passable, yet a restlessness pos- 
sesses you that refuses to be driven off. 
[tis probably an uneasiness such as is 
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than when roving the mountains and 
plains, an unknown uncared-for 
stray, pitching my tent wherever night 
overtook me, eating my food seasoned 
with grit and ashes, and sleeping with 
my knife and gun. under my head.” 

Imagine then a well equipped and im- 
posing party of United States geologists 
moving along the verdured banks of the 
Rio Mancos on a warm summer aftter- 
noon. Their last point of action had 
been at the ruin called Hovenweep Cas- 
tle in the Hovenweep Canton ; now they 
were going up the Mancos with its cliffs, 
caverns, and debris on every side. 

Hour after hour they jogged along at 
a steady gait, trees and water on their 
right and massive walls of rock close on 
their left, with green vines and thorny 
creepers at their base trying to clamber 
up their unfavorable sides. Patches of 
matted grasses in low and moist places, 
flecked with golden buttercups, alter- 
nated with unproductive sandbars, each 
a diminutive oasis surrounded by a des- 
ert, and upon the picturesque effect the 
bald granite rocks looked down in sol- 
emn admiration. 

The sun was ectting low on the west- 
ern hilltops, when the advance scout was 
startled for a moment by a movement 
ahead. Halting to take precaution 
against running headlong on to an am- 
bushed enemy, they were soon partially 
re-assured. From behinda grove of trees 


felt by those who try to conquer their scudded.off to the river bank a band of 
thirst for intoxicants. Few succeed. frightened sleek little Indian ponies, 
With great effort they hold out against routed from their grazing patch by the 
their inclinations for a while, then when approaching company. A report was 
cast expected they cast themselves back made at once to the advancing body, 


into the element that has bewitched 
them. 

leven now-a-days [ often find the tears 
starting when [ think of past years of 
camp life, filled, too, as they were with 
hardships and discomforts. When I ask 
other rangers of the untilled) hills for 


and the chief deeming the discovery no 
signal of hostility, the onward march was 
taken up anew. 

A half. mile farther and they came 
upon little fields of maize, planted with 
no respect for regularity, but growing a 
rampant lot of large and small plants, 


their opinions and views on camp life, crowding and huddling themselves into 
‘they invariably say something to this. groups, fighting, as it were, for the pos- 
effect: “IT never was happier in my life session of choice spots, while plenty of 
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room was unoccupied in close proximity 
to the disputed patches of earth. Shortly 
after, a village of ¢efees came into view, 
and consternation was visible among its 
people. 

To allay the Indians’ fears of unfriend- 
ly advances upon their domestic peace, 
aman was sent to make known as best 
he could the object of their presence. 
Pointing to the crumbling walls of an 
ancient watch-tower perched on the edge 
of the cliffs a mile beyond, he impressed 
the Indians with the idea they had come 
solely to carry it away with them. Un- 
derstanding there was nothing to fear 
for their own safety, the men, women, 
and children alike were overwhelmed 
with curiosity. 

With the dusk they came ina body 
into the explorers’ camp, the little cop- 
per-limbed children enjoying themselves 
immensely cleaning out the remains of 
the strangers’ supper. And the fathers 
of the company eyed them with satisfac- 
tion, silently thinking of how very little 
it took in past time to put their own 
children in ecstasies, even though used 
to many luxuries, of which the present 
happy little hearts had never dreamed. 
The innocence, the wide-awake spirit, 
and the impulsiveness of the white, black, 
and red child are alike. In soul they are 
exact duplicates, until years and educa- 
tion have formed gulfs between them. 
These men’s own children, it seemed, 
had come from afar, and were in copper- 
colored masquerade playing before them 
that mght in their open camp. The 
black-eyed little ones, if not quite lovable, 
were at least objects to call forth admir- 
ation. Why should n't these men, exiled 
from their own families, take a little 
notice of the youngsters now in reach, 
while it took but a trifle to command 
appreciation. 

The explorers were considerably aston- 
ished to understand that these Indians 
had years since been visited by a large 
company of white men. They knew that 
no government party had preceded them, 
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and that private parties, a large organ- 
ized band of men, had been here to spend 
a fortnight seemed improbable, more 
particularly so when the event was said 
to be twenty-three years past. The news 
was extraordinary ; what could have been 
the object of this company in these parts 
in the early days of ’51? People were 
at that period crossing the continent by 
a trail running far to the north, on their 
way to the gold fields of California. 
Colorado, the more immediate territory, 
was then almost unknown to the white 
race. Where now stands Denver, “the 
queen city of the plains,” deer, antelope, 
buffalo, and other game,’sported by day, 
and the panther prowled while the coy- 
ote howled by night. Pike's Peak then, 
as now, held its proud, hoary head 14,147 
feet high, piercing the clouds, seeing in 
a clear atmosphere, and being seen, from 


two to three hundred miles, where no. 


near hills obscure it. But the gold ledges 
later found in the vicinity of Pike's 
Peak, which in '58—'59 made it famous all 
over the world, were in ‘51 secrets of its 
own. 

Possibly a few prospectors had drifted 
south off from the pioneers’ trail, and 


upon Colorado’s northern border, but. 


they had scarcely come to this distant 
canon. Searching for metals, too, could 
not have been the object of any squad of 
men sojourning there, if they were not 
utterly unqualified for their mission. 
What then could have brought them into 
Mancos Canon at such an untimely pe- 
riod? The chief and all his fellow gcol- 
ogists fell asleep that night puzzling 
their brains over the mysterious travel- 
ers, and the more they studied on their 
subject the farther they were from reach- 
ing a conclusion. | 

The following day explorations were 
begun in various ones of the many an- 
cient ruins imbedded in the face of the 
cliffs for a considerable distance above 
and below the town. In the mean time 
some of the head men, mounted on their 
horses, rode slowly along the base, tak- 
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ing eye surveys of the strangely built 
cliff ruins. | 

Seeing this maneuver, the Indians in 
evident alarm came forward with more 
information. Looks of horror were on 
their bronzed countenances, to accom- 
pany much of more or less interpretable 
lingo, and a becoming amount of gestic- 
ulation for dramatic effect. They warned 
the captain to avoid the vicinity of the 
tower. An evil spirit held that point as 
its place of abode. 

The men argued with the Indians 
against this demon’s powers to harm, 
and at length prevailed upon two of them 
to follow. Just beyond the tower a gap 
was found in the cliff, running into the 
plateau above a hundred yards or more. 
At its mouth the width was forty to fifty 
feet, tapering to a dark point at its. ter- 
minus. Looking. from the mouth into 
the chasm it presented an uninviting 
appearanee. The walls on cither side 
were perpendicular masses of broken 
pillars, rising to near two hundred feet. 

Here too were ruims. About fifty feet 
above the eatth occurred a horizontal 
projecting ledge. © Above this lay a bed 
of shale between the two strata of sand- 
stone. This shale, being casily disinte- 
erated, had been weathered out and car- 
ried away, leaving a groove four to five 
tect high and eight feet deep. In thisa 
row of pigmy houses had been built, their 
fronts most strongly put up, and stand- 
ine with athree-foot path between them 
and the edge of the lower. projection. 
Some of these houses had passage-ways 
leading from one to another; then oc- 
curred barricades, now but crumbling 
masonry. Far back in the rift, and hid- 
den from view, the Indians said the de- 
mon held high revel by day, year in and 
year out. At night he sat near the front 
on the ledge at the left, his one eye glar- 
ing upon any one who dared look upon 
him. 

The men dismounted to enter the pit 
on toot, for the bed was a mass of. de- 
tached rocks lying in settings of tangled 
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weeds and vines. To make any head- 
way was difficult at best, and not only 
did the breaking of a leg suggest itself 
as a probable result for their pains, but 
also the probability of running into a 
nest of serpents. 

Again the two Indians made violent 
remonstrance against the willfulness of 
the foreigners in pressing forward. To 
enforce detention one of the swarthy 
fellows caught the chief by the coat 
sleeve, bringing all to a halt, then lifted 
his open palms to the men to insure their 
silence. Quick as thought he stooped, 
picked up a stone, and hurled it with all 
his might against the nearest wall. With 
the loud and double report that followed 
the clash, the explorers were made to 
understand the Pueblo’s meaning. 

Heigho! ‘that’s it, ‘is: it? 
marked Owens, as a smile spread over 
each one of the four white faces present. 
“Some carthquake has cracked this chiff 
back into something that can't keep its 
mouth shut.” 

‘Hello there, youdemon!” called out 
in stentorian tones [ke Peoples, the ir- 
reverent wag of the expedition. 

“Hello there, you demon!" came 
back in a hollow, mysterious voice, filled 
with sarcasm and. defiance, from the 
farthest recesses of the chasm. 

The Indians terror-stricken, 
staring at the strangers who dared chal- 
lenge the evil spirit. 

dare you 
shouted Ike. 

“How dare you mock me?” roared 
the irate unseen speaker. 

“Ha! ha! 

“Hal ha! ha!” came back from the 
cliff. 

“This cleft has a remarkable echo,” 
spoke up: the commandant. ‘“ We will 
mark it down as Echo Cleft.” 

“And what are we going to do with 
the demon?” queried Maxie, who had 
hitherto been a silent listener. 

“Don’t think we are equal to the task 
of routing him,” said Jackson; ‘so We 


stood 


mock. me?” again 
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will take no notice of him as long as he 
does no more than quarrel with us.”’ 

“But he comes out at night and sits 
up here on the ledge.” 

“Then we shall be here at nine this 
evening, and give hima chance to per- 
form for our benefit.” 

Without making farther discovery, 
the men returned to the more accessible 
ruins, near the village, where the main 
portion of the company were at work 
making slight excavations in the sand 
and debris, the fillings in of windstorms 
for centuries back. The walls bore evti- 
dence of their architectural 
skill. Beams and timbers were found 
as well preserved as sheltered, while their 
kind and dimensions were not native to 
a circuit of some hundred miles. The 
presence of these would indicate that 
this extinct race either had means of 
transport or lived ata time when the 
country abounded in thriving forests, and 
products for the use and good of its peo- 
ple, under the more favored condition of 
a humid atmosphere. 

In the plastering of one of the massive 
walls were the imprints of five baby fin- 
gers. Playing about the busy builders 
of this fortress, a little would-be helping 
hand had clapped itself upon the wet mor- 
tar, leaving its impression to exist ages 
after its own race perished, to be by 
another people looked upon in silent won- 
der over the history connected with it. 

The first day was a busy one.- With 
the evening, the fatigued quartette that 
had challenged the demon. postponed 
their call on him, to rest forthe toilsome 
dutics of the coming day. The ruins to 
occupy the explorers attention next were 
situated in deep caverns, havine arched 
and overhanging roots. These were in 
two tiers, in niches in the face of. a chff 


ot ereat heieht. The scheme to reach 


them was a doubtful one, as they over- 
looked a dizzying precipice, while the 
ancient, stone-cut stairway was of little 
use in its almost obliterated state. 

The task, however, was accomplished 
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ere midday, and the afternoon’s search 
in their great vaults was not unrewarded. 
Imbedded in the dust of ages were a pot 
of maize, and fragments of pottery, which 
for beauty of colors, designs, and dura- 
bility, would do credit to American work 
of modern times; whole, or nearly 
whole, stone jars and crocks, modeled 
into birds and other animals, and artis- 
tically pictured in vivid colors, and stone 
implements for domestic use of a fine 
slate, ground into perfect shapes and 
smoothly polished. 

These caverns. were undoubtedly 
formed by Nature, and resorted to for 
safety by a people hunted by destruc- 
tivehuman enemies. They believed the 
crevices were turnished them by an all- 
seeing God in promise of protection. 
Alas, for our vain hopes! They lived, 
worked, and struggled, as many do now- 
a-days, to perish in the end with faith 
flickering and the prayers for mercy up- 
on theirlips. Our prayers are not always 
answered, even though what we ask, it 
seems, should be ours by all that is just. 
On these mesas and in these valleys 
lived and flourished at a period of cli- 
matic favor a people possessed of indus- 
try, genius, refined taste, and all the ten- 
dencies to progress and culture. But 
envy looked with evil eye upon. their 
prosperous fields and great cities. An 
inferior people, great only in barbarities, 
— probably the ancestors of the present 
savage Apache tribe,— could ‘not. brook 
the favors fortune showered upon others 
under their very noses. That the same 
might be theirs by working for it could 
not be understood. Then, as now, the 
lower grades of humanity tried to ele- 
vate themselves only by trampling upon 
the rights of their superiors. The grow- 
ine grain of the workers was destroyed 
or carried away by the marauders. The 
stock they drove away for their own use ; 
irrigating canals that had cost their con- 
structors infinite toil were destroyed: 
and finally the peaceful peoples, driven 
to the chffs tor refuge, guarded their 
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families as best they could from further 
harm from the enemy, by building watch- 
towers on. prominent points. But the 
struggle for hfe availed them naught. 
heir sources for food supplies were cut 
away. Long they suffered the pangs of 
hunger, by hazardous means getting just 
cnough game from. surrounding 
neighborhood to keep the spirit in. the 
body, and a spark of hope for a final res- 
toration to liberty and peace. But their 
doom was upon them, It was only a 
matter of time with them. And so the 
chapter was. ended,—the last one of a 
noble and numerous race wiped from the 
face of the earth by multitudes of rapa- 
clous beasts in. human form. We often 
say, God's will be done,” when we have 
exhausted all our powers to prevent it 
and failed. 

At dusk on the evening of the second 
day, the former six visitors to [cho 
Cleft set out for another look into the 
dark pit. Not that either of the four 
explorers expected to find a demon en- 
joving a nocturnal airing, but all were 
much interested in the Mancos ruins. 
hese Indians seemed sincere and truth- 
ful, and the explorers would gladly ride 
the mile’s distance after dark with the 
least shadow of a probability of thereby 
making a new discovery. And they did 
discover something which followed their 
fancies to their pillows, and came back 
again at dawn. 

I:mboldened by the white men’s for- 
mer daring, the two -Indians took the 
lead, urging up their courage for a show 
of bravery, but upon reaching the goal 
they crept back to the strangers’ side, 
trembling with fear. Upon seeing the 
conduct of the Pueblos a new intcrest 
possessed the party, and they pressed on 
assured that something awaited them. 

Standing at the open mouth of the 
chasm, but one thing could be seen in 
the darkness. From the ledge fifty feet 
above, on the left side, was the glowing 
one eye of the demon. A chill at sight 
of it sauntered down Ike Peoples’s back 
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(he had spent his nursery days in the 
charge of one of these innocent maids 
who are, particularly on dark nights, 
brimming over with ghost stories), in 
spite of disbelief in supernatural appear- 
ances, and he neither challenged the 
demon nor sought an interview with him 
on friendly terms. 

believe,” said “Owens, “it Stak 
fallen down, and stuck up there against 
the wall. See how it grows dim and 
lights up again.” 

“Why, you must be color blind,” said 
Maxie, ‘don’t you see it is as redas a 
coal of fire ?”’ 

“Do you call it red?” asked Ike, hav- 
ing partly recovered himself. “It looks 
to me like a green bull’s-eye lantern. 
What do you say, Mr. Jackson ?”’ 

“It is changeable,-as I see it. Not 
only is it yellow, but every other color I 
can think of. We may as well commence 
work here tomorrow.” 

“And,” said. [ke, speaking very low 
as they turned to leave, “capture the 
demon.” 

Fortunately the one place along the 
cliffs for some miles where ascent could 
be made to the plateau above was at a 
point near the watch tower, and only a 
few hundred fect from the cleft. It was 
a tedious and dangerous graded trail, 
eradually rising along the face of the 
perpendicular walls, and considerably 
worn by the storms of time. This, too, 
was a relic of the long ago, prepared by 
the cliff dwellers for access to the upper 
level as well as to the waters of the 
murky river flowing below. 

The ruin of the round tower was exam- 
ined, without the discovery of anything 
of much value. Its walls were of the 
same substantial kind found everywkere 
in that country. It contained a single 
chamber in its center, shielded by two 
very thick walls, between which ran a 
circular hall three feet in width. 

Reaching the cleft, a partial descent 
was accomplished with some difficulty 
at the point where the riven walls marked 
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only acrack. Then a rope ladder was 
lowered over the dizzying brink a little 
farther on, and the chief with his trio 
were the first to reach the jutting ledge, 
the level of the ruins. But for the dan- 
ser of a slip, they might, where the rows 
of man’s handiwork began, have easily 
jumped the crevice from one side to the 
opposite one, 

Slowly they walked in file 
toward the mouth, passing on a narrow 
foothold the partition walls, where the 
width of the outside walk had crumbled 
away to an extent dangerous to unwary 
feet. They were nearing the mouth of 
the chasm, passing another of the parti- 
tion walls, whose end pressed close upon 
the ledges edge... The place was_ bad, 
almost impassable. Owens, who was in 
the lead, holding on with hands and feet, 
came to a sudden halt. 

“What do you see?” asked Jackson, 
who was next In line. | 

“Skeletons, sir; human skeletons!” 
was the answer, as Owens looked back 
with a halt trightened face. 

“(reat coodness!” said) Maxie, ‘do 
skeletons trighten you, Owens? Who 
was it that helped us dig out three of 
them over at [lovenweep a tew daysago, 
and made such a fuss over the pots and 
kettles and other paraphernalia found 
with them?” 

“But these are neither Indians nor 
ancients,’ replied Owens, taking no 
notice of the bantering question. 

“Move on, Owens, if you think it 
safe,’ said Jackson. ‘Be careful how 
you stick in your toes, Maxie. Don't 
vet shaky, Ike; this is a bad place to get 
around. There! Reach me your hand, 
Ixe.. “All safe?” 


The next moment the four geologists 


single 


were holding an inquest, as it were, over 
the two skeletons lying side by. side. 
It was evident by the tragments of gar- 
ments, remnants of boots, and the like, 
that they were the remains of white, or 
at least, civilized, men of modern times. 
both lay very near the ede of the jut- 
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ting rocks. The right arm of one. of 
them was broken and the skull crushed. 
Both legs and two ribs of the other were 
broken. 

Who were they? How came they 
there, and by what means came they to 
their death? A lively colloquy was held 
for the next few minutes, then search in 
the surrounding rubbish was made fora 


clew to their identity. 


The dryness of the climate, and the 
shelter from the winds, had preserved 
the skeletons, so though only naked 
bones, they were not as yet broken apart. 
The left hand of one reached over the 
brink, and the fingers lay half closed ina 
niche of the rock. 3 

“Here we have a pocket book, or di- 
ary, and a clew, I suppose,” said Jack- 
son, as he slapped the relic with his palm 
to remove the adheriny cust, until its 
rotted leather cover hung in rags. 

“Great heavens! exclaimed at 
the same moment. “Gentlemen, here 
we have the demon. See!” and he point- 
ed to the hand overhanging the ledge. 

“"Fhat is indeed a beauty,” returned 
Jackson, when the quartette party had 
on all fours proceeded to examine the 
new object of interest, a lady's ring, con- 
taining a solitaire diamond, resting in 
the niche and encircling the dry bone of | 
the little finger. 

The leaves of the diary, though yellow 
and warped, were perfect, excepting a 
small margin at itsends, There were 
many notes init, incidents of daily travel 
and nightly camps from the Missouri 
River over the Santa Fé trail, and north 
to the present locality. As the four wit- 
nesses expected, these men were mem- 
bers of the mysterious expedition spoken 
of by the Pueblos. The geologists gath- 
ered from the notes much information of 
the doings of these rovers over a new 
country in the early days of ‘51, their ob- 
ject of search, or rather, want of object, 
and the like. The last of the pencil tra- 
cings were written on the spot, and read 
as tollows : 
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“October 14th, ‘51. 

“My God! this. is..terrible.: Here ‘I 
lic, with my legs and ribs broken, while 
my friend, Hugh Manning, is dead _ be- 
~ide me. too, am_ his slayer, as [am 
my own. Tis: suffering. was that of a 
moment, It is only a matter of a little 
time with me. To lie here and think of 
what I have done, and what will be the 
result, together with my pain, is mad- 
dcning. Omy poor mother and sister! 
[hey have worshiped me as,their only 
ilol these many years. God pity them, 
and forgive my folly. Their future is 
blighted, at Jeast, if. they. survive. the 
mystery of my sudden loss. They will 
never know what became of me. They 
vill believe, of course, that Tam tm the 
coming years a tortured prisoner among 

band of savages. . They will -never 
learn that my own curiosity and giddy 
folly led me to my death, and that they 
at home alone filled my thoughts to 
the last moment. O the comfort of the 
home nest, with dear friends about the 
hearth! I have never appreciated it as 
ldo this hour. I’shall never be there 
acain, 

“The sun. I cannot see it now, but 
it is shining on yonder crag. [shall see 
it no more upon earth. It is now about 
ive, I} think. My watch has gone over 
the. precipice. . There -it -will- lie. ages, 
maybe, as my friend and I lie here until 

we moulder to dust, and the light winds 
~ entering this chasm blow us into the pit, 
a puff at a time, careless that we once 
lived, breathed, enjoyed, and suffered 
both physical and mental pleasures and 
pains.  Itis just as well for us, but some- 
how I wish I could be entombed in our 
family vault, that my two dear -ones 
would know me there, and know me free 
trom earthly trials. 

* Soon our friends will be in search for 
us. They will be too late, I know. -Al- 
ready Iam too weak, and could not call 
‘oud enough to be heard at the mouth of 
this awful crevice in the earth. They 
will hunt for us faithfully everywhere, I 
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am sure. But to no purpose. We shall 
never be found, even if they spend the 
winter trying to fathom the mystery 
enshrouding our whereabouts. And yet 
our story 1s so very simple. 

“After a little look about where our 
friends left us, we rode on, thinking to 
make no more halt. But seeing the vil- 
lage a mile away, and seeing our com- 
rades preparing for camp, we concluded 
there was no hurry. We then rode up 
to the mouth of this pit, which will be 
our tomb, and being fascinated by the 
massive, gray, perpendicular walls, and 
these caverns along their face, we dis- 
mounted, put our horses to feeding ona 
patch of grass at their base, and pro- 
ceeded to scale the cliff by the ancient 
trail, to view the country from the ele- 
vated position, and examine the tower 
standing on its very edge. The ascent 
was more difficult than we had antici- 
pated trom the view below, but having 
started, and there being plenty of time, 
while our friends had pitched their tents 
and were not moving from us, we con- 
cluded not to turn back without once 
viewing the landscape fromabove. Once 
on top of the plateau we were eager for 
some discovery of note to communicate 
to our fellow travelers. Finding noth- 
ing of consequence in the tower, we came 
on to the pointed end of this chasm, 
thinking we should find a path leading 
down to these caverns, else how did the 
ancient race living here get either up or 
down to their abodes? Probably there 
once existed a path at that end, but time 
with its occasional crumbling a way of the 
rock has destroyed it, and so we were dis- 
appointed in our hopes of getting down. 

“We had started to return, when we 
acted upon a fatal thought. We would 
look down here near the mouth, and at 
this, the highest point of the cliff. We 
stood together leaning over and looking 
into the yawning gulf below, when sud- 
denly I felt a dizziness. Before I could 
step back to safety, I felt myself falling 
unconsciously and clutched my friend’s 
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arm like a vise, and dragged him with 
me to where we now lie. 

‘“T feel the end is near. If there isa 
hereafter —and I think there 1s — I shall 
appear to mother in a dream; then | 
shall meet Martha Dare, my bride, and 
be happy. I have taken Martha's en- 
gagement ring from my breast and 
placed it on my finger. Queer fancy, 
perhaps, to want to decorate my own 
corpse with a costly jewel. But TI feel 
that Iam growing queer. My ideas are 
rambling, too, and my sentences are dis- 


jointed. [am thankful that I am get- 
ting better. My pain is not now so 
severe. ©} very fired!. must 


stop. I cannot write more. I hear. the 
hoofs of galloping horses along the base 
of the cliffs. No. It is useless to try. 
[ cannot answer their calls. There. They 
have passed on to search for us beyond. 
My eyes are closing with a heavy sleep- 
iness. I don't know why it is, but some 
unknown power prompted me to write. 
I feel it isa sort of confession, though 
no one will ever read it. Somehow my 
mind is much relieved, [I will now sign 
my name to this, and then slumber un- 
disturbed. It is scarcely night yet, but 
[ see the dawning of - day. What is it? 
Where am 1? Whose faces smiling in 
mine 


The last few lines were so. badly 
scrawled as to be almost illegible. The 
hand that had traced them had been 


numb beyond control by the wandering 
mind. The writer had promised to sign 
his name, and had evidently meant to do 

but a mark neither in the form of 
letters nor anything clse was all that 
filled its place. 

The bones of the two skeletons were 
hoisted to the plateau and given a sol- 
emn funeral by the government's sur- 
veying party. Then work was begun in 
the caverns below. Some few additional 
relics were packed away with those pre- 
viously found, and when the cliff. town 
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had been thoroughly explored, the par- 
ty of geologists pulled up stakes and 
moved. on their way toward Mount 
Sneffles, and the swarthy families of the 
Pueblo village heard of them no more. 
Neither did they ever after see the cye 
of the demon in possession of the cleft. 
but his voice haunts the place now as 
of yore. Hs satirical mimicking tones 
are to be heard when any one ventures 
noisily into his neighbor hood. Since 
his nocturnal exhibitions are at an end, 
the Indians, however, do not regard him 
with the terror of past time. 

A warm and pleasant September after- 
noon, Miss Hagar Hefron — now a gray- 
haired woman, witha pleasant, calm face, 
and a look in her: gray eyes betraying 
years of sorrow — sat inside the open sit- 
ting room window at the old New Eng- 


land homestead, dreamily watching her 


maid returning from the village.  ‘ Did 
you get any letters ?”” she asked, as the 
cirl entered the gate. 

“No, ma‘am ; but got a package for 
Alice Heftron.”’ 


mother, Mary?) What do you 
mean?’ asked Miss Heftron in astontsh- 
ment. “Give it to me. There must be 


some mistake. Mother has been dead 
twenty-three years.” 

With trembling fingers the lady opened 
the package. At sight ofa silver watch, 
well remembered, but now bruised and 
blackened, and Martha Dare's engage- 
ment ring, and the decayed diary of her 
brother, Miss THlagar was overcome by 
the old sorrow. With a moan, her head 
dropped.on the window sill in a faint. 
Mary in alaym called for help, and the 
mistress soon recovered. Some time 
passed, however, anda fit of tears, such 
as she had not indulged in tor many 
years, Was over cre she could again pick 
up the package and read the letter en- 
closed, containing from. the United 
States geologist the story of how her 
brother’s remains were found and buried 
by himself and his party. 
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IN SALVADOR. 


Turee or four years ago I landed at 
the port of La Libertad, Salvador, 
one of the five Central American repub- 
ics. Salvador is the name of the repub- 
lic, —not San Salvador, as it 1s. often 
erroneously called. San. Salvador ts the 
name.of the capital city. 

There is no harbor at La Libertad ; it 
is simply an open roadstead. A good 
wharf was constructed within. the last 
few years ; before its erection, to effect 
a landing was sometimes. difficult and 
dangerous, owing to the heavy rollers 
that sweep in on the coast from the 
broad Pacific. Occasionally the boats 
were capsized and lives lost. 

There is, with but one exception, noth- 
ing in or about La Libertad to attract 
the sight-seer’s attention, - On the voy- 
ave from San Francisco the steamer 
touches at several ports, principally 
Mexican, and she stops long enough at 
them to allow passengers to ¢o ashore, 
and by the time the Salvador landings 
are reached, one has become somewhat 
hamiliar with the appearance of the black- 
eved, brown-skinned people, and to the 
sound of the language that they speak ; 
so as the charges for landing at the Cen- 
tral American ports are rather exorbi- 
‘tant, passers-by content themselves with 
viewing La Libertad from- the deck of 
the steamer. The exceptional point of 
interest 1s, however, interesting and 
striking in the hrghest degree. Its the 
sweep of the waves, —the sevd of the 
scaon the beach. A quarter of a mile 
irom the shore there is only a quiet un- 
dulatory motion of the water to be seen, 
but as these undulations near the beach 
ind shoal, they not gradually but sud- 
cenly assume the shape and size of rail- 
way embankments, and rushing with the 
hoise,.the speed, and impetuosity of an 
express train for a few hundred feet, 


finally roll over with a heavy crash and 
wash tar up on the dark sand, which has 
been worn and fretted from the volcanic 
rocks that abut in places on the verge 
of the sea. 

There is another and a more impor- 
tant fact to engage the attention and 
interest of the observer of human char- 
acter. He will perceive a considerable 
difference between the people and those 
farther north. Their faces are more 
open and intelligent. The look of super- 
stition and bigotry that often lowers 
about the eyes and on the brow is no 
longer’ observable. 

I hired a mule for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding to the capital without delay, for 
at that time the diligence did not run reg- 
ularly between the two places. I left 
La Libertad early in the morning, in 
order to accomplish the greater part. of 
the journey in the cool of the day; al- 


though the heat there is not very great, 


nor nearly-so oppressive as it is in some 
parts of the United States. It is the 
“eternal summer” that “gilds” these 
tropical countries that gives people who 
live elsewhere the idea that the temper- 
ature must be always iInsupportable. I 
had not proceeded far on my way before 
I discovered that the pleasure of the trip 
would be seriously impaired by a fact 
that I had on setting out treated as of 
little consequence. | The stirrups, which 
are made to fit the small feet of the Cen- 
tral American, were too narrow to admit 
mine to a proper bearing in them, I 
could insert only an inch or two of the 
toes of my shoes, and that hold I could 
not retain. when the animal at times 
broke into a canter. I was at last com- 
pelled to take my shoes off. I had of 
course to dispense with the spurs, and 
the mule, who knew perfectly well how 
the land lay, took an ungenerous advan. 
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tage of the circumstances, and lingered 
along on the road pretty much at his 
own will and pleasure, notwithstanding 
an occasional vigorous application of the 
whip. 

The unpleasant footing on which I 
stood, or rather sat, on the mule did not, 
however, prevent me from enjoying the 
trip. [I arrived in San Salvador about 
noon, just in time for breakfast. The 


Central Americans break their fast with: 


a cup of coffee and apiece of dry bread, 
but that is not called breakfast ; the first 
square meal goes by that name, and is 
partaken of about twelve o'clock. Amer- 
ican or European workmen that board 
in hotels and are compelled to take and 
put up with what they get, consider this 
arrangement ahardship; and so it 1s, — 
it is but a slim preparation for the long 
forenoon’s hard work that follows. How- 
ever, neither I nor any one else, so tar 
as I know, suffered in health through it. 

Salvador is the smallest of the five re- 
publics, but the most populous in pro- 
portion to its area, which is between 
7,000 and 8,000 square miles ; the -popu- 
lation is some 600,000. — [t is situated 
between the 13th and 15th degrees. of 
north latitude, and the 87th and goth de- 
erees of longitude west of Greenwich, 
lying between Honduras on the north 
and the Pacific Ocean on the south, the 
Gulf of Fonseca on the east and the re- 
public of Guatemala on the west. The 
country may in general be described as 
consisting of a coast line of hills or con- 
tinuous ridge about twenty miles in 
width, reaching in places a height of 
2,000 feet ; then a broad valley, separat- 
ing this breastwork from a range of vol- 
canic mountains, the highest peak among 
which, San Vicente, is 8,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Some of the volca- 
noes are still active. The broad valley 
and other sweeps of open country are in 
places of a rolling surface. Rivers and 
streams are numerous, and they flow 
through picturesque scenery; many of 
their valleys are very fruitful, notably 
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that of the Lempa, which is the principal 
river. There are large forests of every 
sort of tropical timber, while high up in 
the temperate regions on the monntain 
sides grow many of the species familiar 
to us in the north. Ina valuable work 
by Doctor David J. Guzman of Santa 
Ana, Salvador, entitled Apuntamtentos 
Sobre la Topografia lisica de la Repiub- 
fica adel Salvador, are enumerated one 
hundred and twenty-six different. spe- 
cies of valuable timber. //ard_ is no 
name for the unconscionable excess of 
that quality that some of those timbers 
possess, as I know at cost of tools and 
temper. 

Among the timber suitable for furni- 
ture and cabinet work, Doctor Guzman 
mentions that of the balsam tree. | Al- 
though it exhales a pleasing perfume 
and is beautiful in color, these valuable 
qualities, the Doctor says, are as noth- 
ing compared to its medicinal properties. 
The balsam obtained from it is the fa- 
mous J/yrospermum Salvatoricuse ; this 
balsam along with that of Tolu being 
those that are chiefly used in medicine 
throughout the world. = It is obtained in 
the following manner: In new moon in 
the spring of the year they begin by mak- 
ing circular contusions on the trunk of 


the tree. Ineight days the sap leaks at 
these contusions. The tree is. then 


heated with torches made of a kind of 
resinous cane. In this operation care 
must be taken to prevent the fire from 
coming in contact with the sap, for it is 
very inflammable and the tree would be 
quickly ‘destroyed. After twenty to 
forty days of this process, clean cloths 
—usually rags —are applied ‘to the 
wounds. In eight days the cloths are 
removed and boiled in water for Half an 
hour, and then, while still hot, they are 
wrung out iInakindof circular net. The 
sap thus wrung out settles to the bot- 
tom of the vessel, and the water remains 
on top and is easily decanted and the 
crude balsam remains. It is then ex- 
posed to the fire ina copper, to purify it 
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and to evaporate any water that may re- 
main. When cool the balsam takes a 
wine color. The quantity exported in 
the year 1880 amounted to about 61,000 
lbs., valued at $33,725. 

A tree that grew in a coffee planta- 
tion on the outskirts of San Salvador was 
a most striking and interesting object. 
()n seeing it for the first time, I felt as 
one might on finding a treasure. Won- 
derful for the sweep upward and out- 
ward of its branches, it is still more so 
from the build of its great trunk, which 
is scored with immense. corrugations 
that run straight up and meet at the top, 
where they shoot through each other 
like the interlaced fingers of two. colos- 
sal hands, and produced, form the 
branches. The bark is smooth and 
whitish in color, which lends a curious 
life-like appearance to the tree. 

Of the lakes of Salvador Doctor Guz- 
man says that they present the peculiar- 
ity that the greater number of them are 
nothing more than-extinct craters full 
of water, even comprising the beautiful 
and extensive ones, Guija and Tlopango. 
[ visited Hopango; it is about seven 
milesfrom the capital. The road to itis 
little less. curious and interesting than 
the lake itself. To avoid a circuitous 
route and save a few miles’ walking, I 
was directed to leave the main road and 
follow a pathway, which after half a mile 
of steep descent terminated squarely and 
abruptly river. This. perplexing 
break in the trail puzzled me not alittle, 
but in answerto my inquiry some wood- 
choppers directed me to go straight 
down the river. I did not hesitate to do 
so for there were a few inches only of 
water, and in a short time found myself 
tramping in a deep narrow gorge, the 
sides of which, several hundred teet high 
and perpendicular, were completely hid 
by a dense growth of trees and,foliage. 
\ mile and a half of this, and the water, 
which had been gradually growing shal- 
lower, disappeared altogether, absorbed 
in its sandy bed; the sides of the cation 


had widened and subsided ; and instead 
of wading a river, I was traveling ona 
broad, dry, sandy road in a comparatively 
open country, with the shore of the lake 
a short distance ahead. 

With the intention of scaring up a/go 
gue comer, | bent. my steps to a house 
near by. Fora trifling considerationa 
woman kindly supplied me with tortil- 
las and fish, and some of the ca/do or 
broth in which the fish had been boiled, 
but the ca/do was distasteful. Tortillas 
are cakes made of corn—not ground 
into meal, but frayed and rubbed labor- 
iously down with a stone on a stone slab. 
I suppose corn meal would not adhere. 
When properly made these cakes are 
very good ; | used to prefer them to flour 
bread. 

The following particulars respecting 
Ilopango are taken from the /opfografia 
Fisica: “The level of the water is twelve 
hundred feet below the plane of the sur- 
rounding country, and it is easy to rec- 
ognize its volcanic origin from the ex- 
istence in large quantities of trachyte 
and basalt. The waters are clear but 
not potable, containing a great quantity 
of sulphur and various salts, and they 
are in certain periods of the year consid- 
erably agitated, emitting a strong odor 
of sulphur. In January, 1880, the crater 
of a new volcano was thrown up in the 
middle of the lake, and it 1s supposed 
that the earthquake in 1873, which was 
so destructive to the capital, centered 
there. The new volcano thrown up can- 
not be less than fifteen hundred feet 
high, considering the depth of the water 
at that spot.”’ 

Including this new crater in Ilopango 
there are four active volcanoes in the 
republic. One of them, Izalco, 1s more 
interesting on account of having been 
formed since the conquest. It broke out 
for the first time in 1770. 

About six miles from the city on the 
road to Santa [Tecla is a circular depres- 
sion in the land, known as the Laguna; 
down in this isa sugar mill, along with 
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the home of the owner and several other 
houses. Someof the inhabitants of the 
neighborhood recollect when the Lagu- 
nacontained water. This curious basin 
is about half a mile in diameter, and its 
bluffy walls average two hundred teet 
in height. I worked at the mill several 
months, and I noticed that, contrary to 
what one would naturally expect, the 
atmosphere was not as warm below as it 
was on the top of the bluff. A pane of 
glass was broken in the window of the 
room in which [ slept, and at night I 
positively suffered from cold and was 
vlad tostuff the broken pane. Often for 
an hour or two in the mornings it was 
unpleasant enough without a coat. So 
much for atropical climate. 

Gsuija is the largest lake in the repub- 
lic. It isseven miles wide by seventeen 
in length. It borders on the territory 
of Guatemala. The city of Metapin is 
distant four leagues from it. Guija is 
notable for the vestiges of ancient In- 
dian towns near to it. 

The city of San Salvador is situated 
just beyond the verge of the lap of the 
mountain that bears its name. The 
mountain has. two distinguishing feat- 
ures in striking contrast to each other, 
—the peak, which is 7,500 feet above 
the level of the sea, andthe ‘turtle back,” 
(known by that name among  sailors,) 
a thousand feet lower. 

An immense extinct crater is on the 
top of the lower portion of the mountain. 
[ts diameter is about one mile, and its 
depth to the surface of the lake 1,700 
feet. The view of a hole in the ground 
of these dimensions is simply tremen- 
dous. It is impossible to say how long 
it is sinceits fires burned low and finally 
went out. At the sides of the road lead- 
Inv to it cinders and ashes are to be seen 
looking quite fresh, —as fire-suegesting 
as if they had been raked out-of a fire 
only the day before. For miles around 
the base of the mountain in certain di- 
rections may be observed the miniature 
hills and valleys of the rolling country I 
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have mentioned, having the same appear- 
ance as some districts in Hawaii; but 
those of Hawaii are still hard, black lava, 
like a petrified stormy sea. 

Two acquaintances of mine visited the 
crater of San Salvador, and ventured at 
the risk of their lives to go down the 
almost perpendicular sides. These are 
grown over with trees and bushes, which 
although of help in the descent, conceal 
dangerous precipices. After trying for 
two hours to descend to the water at 
the bottom, they did not seem to be any 
nearer to it than when they left the top; 
so they abandoned the project and were 
¢lad to clamber back. 

The distance from the city to the 
mountain top I judge to be about four- 
teen miles. Some parts of the ascent’ 
are very steep and rough, but the mag- 
nificent view of the landscape is ample 
compensation for the toil, even if no 
bogueron to excite one’s awe and aston- 
ishment awaited at the summit. 

During my stay of nearly a year and 
a half in San Salvador and neighborhood, 
a scare or two of. shght carthquake 
shocks occurred. Most of the shocks 
happen in the valley in which the cap- 
ital is s'tuated, and there they are most 
severe.’ Seven times has the city sut- 
fered severely from carthquakes. The 
first time was in 1575. It was destroyed 
In 1854, and again in 1873; two hundred 
people were killed or wounded in_ 1854, 
and in 1873, though only one life was 
lost, the destruction of property was 
ereater. The ruins of several churches 
in the neighborhood of the city are still 
to be seen; the fragments of what had 
composed their massive walls strewing 
the ground testify to the violence of the 
shock that overthrewthem. The build- 
ings in San Salvador, with few excep- 
tions, are only one. story high, — the 
walls have not far to fall, and-the man- 
ner in which they are built enables them 
to hang together better. Laths are 
nailed to upright posts or studding ; the 
space between the laths is filled in with 
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clay, and sometimes broken tiles are 
stuck into the clay; then the walls are 
finished inside and outside with plaster. 
Irom the almost continuous terrestrial 
rocking sometimes felt, the valley, Cus- 
catlan, is also called the Valley of the 
Hammocks. I was told that after the 
demolition of the city in 1873, it was de- 
termined to remove the capital to anew 
site some nine miles distant, but for 
some reason or other it was never done. 
The new town is of some size and con- 
sequence, and is known as Santa Tecla 
or New San Salvador. : 3 

In an article ina New York magazine 
a Vear or two since, a hope is expressed 
that an indicator may yet be discovered 
to give warning when an earthquake is 
at hand. Doctor Guzman mentions 
something of the kind already in exist- 
ence.  “Sehor Menton, connected with 
the I*rench legation in the Argentine 
Republic, has intimated to the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris a method —a sure 
method —to know the approach of an 
carthquake. This consists of a magnet, 
to which adheres a piece of iron. A 
short time before an. carthquake the 
magnet loses its power of attraction, and 
the piece of tron falls. Sehor Menton 
says that in Arequipa, where shocks are 
frequently felt, the experiment was tried 
with perfect success.”” The author of 
the Jopographia Fisica also explains the 
experiments made by the late Professor 
Kkichard Owen, of Bloomington, Indiana, 
to findout the occurrence of distant carth- 
quakes. 

The Indians, who number about cighty 
thousand, are a peaceable, industrious 
race. They manufacture pottery, mat- 
ting, netting hammocks, and other arti- 
cles, and many of them. trudge weary 
lcagues to market with their wares. It 
is they who obtain the greater part of 
the balsam. I was struck with the intel- 
lectual shape of some of their heads—the 
height of the forehead above the eyes, 
which reminded me of the portraits of 
Sir Walter Scott. [used to think that 


such heads were not placed on their shoul- 
ders tor nothing, and that it would be 
more in consonance with the fitness of 
things if, instead of kneeling to the 
bishop, as I have seen some of them do, 
the bishop were to kneel tothem. Judg- 
ing from their past history, however, and 
their present condition, it seems they 
have had their day, as a distinct race at 
least. It is said that the Cuscatlan Indi- 
ans were originally a tribe from the coun- 
try now called Mexico, and that after 
they had been settled for some time in 
their new quarters they renounced that 
atrociousfeatureofthe Aztecreligion, hu- 
man sacrifice, and even killed their chief, 
who insisted on its continuance. Their 
cities had not the architectural grandeur 
that those of the Aztecs could boast, but 
their lowly roofs sheltered noble, humane 
hearts. It appears — according to Guz- 
man —that they, to the number of 23,- 
000, were sent south in the guise of tra- 
ders by the Aztec emperor, 1n order that 
he might have them to rely on in his 
schemes of conquest; he had long in 
vain tried to conquer and annex these 
countries to his empire. The emperor 
died about this time, however, and theim- 
migrants were left to form an independ- 
ent nation. In the course of a compara- 
tively short time, these Pipiles reached 
a high ¢rade of culture and civilization, 
having kings, governors and generals, 
with a regular army, and cities and towns 
of considerable size and importance, 
such as Palanque, Copan, Matlan. Their 
laws were Just, and were enforced by 
tribunals with impartial severity. They 
diminished taxes as much as possible, 
pursued agriculture, had many useful 
arts, and some fine arts. They were 
finally conquered by the Spanish, who 
enslaved them and treated them with 
dreadful cruelty. 

Krom the examples given in Doctor 
(;uzman’s work, their power as linguists 
must have been very considerable. I 


copy a few specimens: 
Humanity. — 
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Justice. — 7lamelahicacachicahualizt- 

Repentance. — Vejoltequipacholistlt. 

Patience. — 

These specimens are sufficient to con- 
firm what the Doctor goes on to say: 


All these words testify that the Mexican language 
and its derivatives are far from being poor. A great 
number of authors have written and made use of 
them—French, Italian, Spanish, and German — 
and have eulogized them greatly. Boturini says, ** In 
urbanity, in elegance of style, and in the sublimity of 
the expressions, there is no language that can com- 
pare withthem.” And boturini, the Milanese writer, 
understood the Mexican language and wasa profound 
and erudite linguist. | 

Juarros expresses himself thus of these people: 
‘Itis difticult for us tounderstand how these Indians 
had in their government such good laws that they 
might be adopted by the best governed republics.’ 
That is not strange, however, in such a civilization, 
with whose traces history is well acquainted 
devoted to agriculture, cultivating corn and vines, 
and plants whose fibres. served to weave their cloth- 
ing. Their language was rich and had anaccent that 
was very agreeable and musical, according to Her- 
rera; moral maxims the most. beautiful, and noble 
sentiments that today form the most consolatory hopes 
of civilization. Phere were poets of a quality of feel- 
ing that showed their breasts were warmed. by the 
sensibility that sweetens the life of man and nurtures 
the emotions of generosity 4nd love. ‘Their sadness 
and their melancholy are expressed in the words that 
they address to the new-born: ‘Thou art born to 
suffer, but. thy tears shall obtam the pardon of. the 


gods.’ 


such isa brief extract from that. por- 
tion of Doctor Guzman’'s work which re- 
lates the character of the Central Amer- 
ican Indians. Tile then goes on to de- 
scribe the usage they were subjected to 
by their dominators : 


“Among the odious prerogatives that the Spanish 
governors of the colonies possessed was that of the 
repartimicntos, which consisted in the partition of 
the Indians among the Spanish es‘ablished in the 
colonies. This system constituted the most rigorous 
of slaveries, depriving this docile, unfortunate race of 
their libertyand their property, and compelling. work 
the most fatiguing, by which countless numbers of 
them perished: And what was more notable, the 
same franciscan friars who were sent over to preach 


the doctrine of Christianity, undertook the defense 
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of the repartimientos. ‘Vhis slavery was also author- 
ized by a bull apostolic, on pretense of withdrawing 
the Indians from their idolatry and instructing them 
in the principles of the Catholic faith. Thou 
sands of them perished in the torment of unheard-of 
work in the mines. More of them died of the sick 
ness contracted in the pearl fisheries on the coast. 

According to the relation of Las Casas 200,000 
Americans perished ina single year, worn out and 
exhausted during the dreadful journey of hundreds 
of miles they had to make, each of them carrying 
burdens of one hundred pounds. They were com- 
pelled to make their way over rough mountains anc 
through tangled forests. 

When Bartholomew de Las Casas arrived in tlie 
colonies the dawn of redemption for the oppressed 
glimmered for a moment on the horizon. — Horrified 
with the view of so much suffering he returned to 
Spain, and interceded successfully for the slaves with 
Ferdinand vi.. © But Ferdinand died soon afterwards. 
Cardinal Jimenez was appointed regent, and encour- 
aged the oppression of the colonists in spite of all 
that Las Casas could do for their amelioration. 


As regards the state of the Indians 
at the present day it is said: 


Few are the towns In Salvador which still preserve 
any of their primitive customs, or are not mixed with 
the Spanish, Creole, or /ad7vo element. In some — 
as in ti:iose of the Balsam coast, Nahuizalco, Nonual- 
co, Guatayagua, and others—the primitive is almost 
the only language spoken, and: they adhere with te- 
nacity to their ancient customs and traditions, not- 
withstanding the education which the government 
has introduced. 

The wants of these Indians are very limited: The 
women dress with a blue cotton cloth, woven in San 
Salvador, and other points. In many towns they go 
naked to the waist. The hair is worn in two braids, 
tied with ribbons at. the ends, and falling. on the 
shoulders. Phe men wear pantaloons made of cot- 
ton cloth, woven by themselves in a species of hand- 
loom, white cotton shirt, and palm sombrero. 
Those who live on the elevated lands wear in addi- 


t1on chajueta,—jacket—made of coarse cloth. 


Comparing the actual state of the Indians with their 
ancestors, judged by the vestiges. which remain. of 
them, the backwardness. in which they are found ts 
notable. They are not only. much ‘less civilized, 
they appear incapable of attaining to the. same ad- 
vancement in-which they lived when the Europeans 
invaded their country. ‘Chey do not lack intelligence, 
but they possess a certain characteristic stubbornnes- 
which inclines them-to view with suspicion and dis: 
trust all efforts by the colonists to improve their con- 
dition. ©This.is not much tobe wondered. at, consicd- 
ering the violence and. cruelties they have been sub- 


jected to in the past. 
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Some of the Indians have considerable 
musical genius. During the feast of San 
Salvador, the chief feast of the year, a 
few of them from Guatemala performed 
on a marimba, a musical instrument 
formed of wood. The keys —of varying 


lengths — are struck witha sort of drum- 
stick. The tunes played are intelligible 


and pleasing, 
very enjoyable. 
The agricultural products of Salvador 
are considerable, both in numbers and 
quantity. Among the principal are in- 
digo, rice, sugar, starch, balsam, coffee, 
India-rubber, andtobacco, The exports 
of indigo amounted in 1879 to 1,186,894 
pounds, valued at as many dollars. 
Fruit is plentiful and cheap. Many of 
the species, — not to be found away from 
home,—are very curious. Before all 
others the orange is the omnipresent 
fruit tree, every house or hotel out of 
town-havine its attendant orange trees. 
San Salvador, the capital of the repub- 
lic, was founded in 1528 by Alvarado 
the Spaniard, in commemoration of his 
victory over the natives. It is twenty- 
four miles in a direct line from the Pacit- 
Ii¢ Ocean, and about thirty-six from the 
port of La Libertad. The population is 
about twenty thousand. It is a plain, 
unpretentious looking city, but there are 
three handsome public buildings in the 
principal plaza, cathedral, then in 
course of construction, the national pal- 
ace, and the university. The palace isa 
fine, large building two stories high ; it 
is of timber, somewhat in the composite 
style of architecture. The dwellings 
occupied by the well-to-do classes are 
eenerally arranged in the tollowing man- 
ner, A gateway large cnough to admit 
a carriage affords access toa courtyard, 
from which the various rooms and offices 
of the house open. Many of the courts 
contain a fountain, and: nearly all of 
them are planted with trees and flower- 
Ing shrubs. piazza stretches. along 
each side of the square, their eaves be- 
Ing supported by thick columns, which 


and the performance 1s 
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lend a massive, substantial appearance 
to the structure. A small door, hung 
in one of the large folding gates, gives 
admission to the inhabitants when the 
vate is shut. The windows that look 
upon the street are hinged French fash- 
ion, and are protected by light vertical 
iron rods, which are somewhat outside 
the line of the wall. As the side-walks 
are very narrow, — wide enough for two 
only to go abreast, — and as the windows 
are much left open, these bars are sim- 
ply for purposes of protection. They 
are not for guarding imprudent senoritas, 
neither do they suggest a prison life, but 
rather one of security and peace. These 
dwellings, externally, though having no 
claim to architectural ornament, are 
plainly yet neatly finished, and the in- 
terior is furnished with sufficient ele- 
gance and good taste. The style and 
arrangement of these habitations are well 
adapted to the climate; in the heat of 
the day the trickling water and the 
shade of the trees and plants are sooth- 
ing and cool. 

During my stay in the capital a new 
house was erected for the President. It 
is two and a half stories high, well and 
substantially built, but its style belongs 
to the north, —to the United States, — 
and it seems, and is, entirely out of 
place. 

In two plazas the market is held every 
two or three weeks alternately. This 
change of ‘place allows of their thorough 
clearing and airing, it being impossible 
in their crowded condition to do so oth- 
erwise. Women alone vend the wares, 
and in the absence of market house or 


sheltering roof, they shade their post- 


tions by a piece of matting placed 
horizontal poles supported by four up- 
rights. All these are cleared away in 
the general bi-weekly flitting. 

When the hundreds of market-women 
have unawares bundled their traps and 
stolen away to the other market place, 
the effect produced in one’s mind. is 
comical on seeing not a vestige of yes- 
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terday’s busy scene in the deserted open 
space. 

The baskets they use for marketing 
are open and round, without handles. 
The large ones are carried on the head, 
and the small ones are poised gracetully 
on the uplifted hand. The weight some 
of the women can carry on the head is 
astonishing. I have seen them 
away in this manner with a quantity of 
corn that wouldhave been no small load 
for a mule’s back, and the cheerful, mu- 
sically intoned “ddvos, pues’ in greeting 
to a passing acquaintance indicated a 
mind unrufHed and contented. Many of 
them are handsome and comcly in figure 
and face, their beautiful eyes not spark- 
ling, but introspective, and like lamps 
that burn low and clear. The women 
of all classes dress neatly, and ina man- 
ner suited to the climate and to their 
means. 

The ozas appear on Sunday ina piain 
white dress. A broad lone scarf falls 
from the head, the ends being passed 
under and over the arms. The senhoras 
wear shawls placed on the shoulders in 
the usual way, leaving the head. bare. 
Comparatively few wear hats ; they use 
parasols to shade from the sun, but not 
always —they do not seem to be afraid 
of the sunshine. [ scarcely recollect 
seeing a single mantilla, which is sup- 
posed to be the regulation part of the 
Spanish ladies’ dress, all the time I was 
in Central America. 

[t is very animating to see the women 
thus dressed, and in colors correspond- 
ing to the bright sunshine streaming 
across the broad plaza to the church. 


The men dress as they do in Europe 


or in the States, but the working men 
generally don their clean-washed white 
clothes, the majority going barefoot. 

[ was much attracted by the children 
of the poor—the little cirls—some of 
them perfect models of childish beauty 
in their lone dresses, like those of eTown 


people. 
The drainage and. sanitary 


arranye- 
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ments of the city were at that time defec- 
tive,and cleanliness was too much disre- 
carded. The consequences were to be 
seen in the mortality among the popula- 
tion, especially among the children. It is 
customary for aband of music to accom- 
pany every funeral. When the deceased 
is young, the band performs, not dead 
or slow marches, but quick-step tunes. 
Some of these airs, though simple, are 
not to be excelled in sweetness. There 
is more than usual of that in them that 
prompted the exclamation of Jean Paul 
Richter — *‘ Away, away, thou speakest 
to me of things which in all my endless 
life I have not found, and never shall 
find.”’ 

Somehow, music was more charming 
in Salvador than anywhere else, espe- 
cially if the-pieces played were of native 
production. The military band performs 
two or three times a week in the central 
plaza in the evenings. It is on those de- 
lightful occasions crowded with the cit- 
izens. I¢ven the intoned barbarities of 
some of the greatest composers were 
less intolerable when sounded from the 
instruments of these gifted performers. 
It an organ was played at night, with 
what astonishing power and beauty it 
rang through the silent ca//es. 

I delighted in an Italian’s evening vis- 
its to the hotel. He used to come round 
during the day with a boot-blacking out- 
fit, to pick up an odd sea/ or two by pol- 
ishing the boots of the guests. And 
sometimes of an evening he wonld put in 
an appearance with a hurdy gurdy. Well 
I rememberone tune it played —a noble, 
classical air, which hada fascinating ring 
of gentlemanly zvsouczance about it, that 
always reminded me ot the admonition 
of Christ to his disciples, commencing 
the fourteenth chapter of John, “.Vo se 
turbe vuestro corazon.” 

Oneevening, a watchmaker, an Ameri- 
ean living in the hotel —the only watch- 
maker inthe city oLany account — under 
the influence of afew copas de cognac, 
declared he could play the organ. bet- 
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ter than the Italian, and insisted on shar- 
ing in the performance. Between the 
two, that hurdy gurdy was ground for 
all it was worth, and the bar-room and 
hotel were flooded to running over with 
music. It was a red letter musical festi- 
val evening, and no mistake. 

The atmosphere in the morning Is cool 
and especially clear and pleasant — such 
mornings as make a fellow think with 
rapture of “his dinner, his mother, and 
heaven,” 

There is a wet anda dry season, lasting 
about six months each. In the capital the 
rain seldom falls before half past seven or 
eight o'clock in the evening. In that re- 
_vard the clerk of the weather is very par- 
tial to the city, for consequently work 
suffers no hindrance from. the rain. 
our or five evenings in the week the 
rain falls, its approach heralded by heavy 
clouds and gusts of wind—strong 
enough to make things lively without 
doing any damage. This lasts a few min- 
utes and then, accompanied by thunder 
and lightning, it rains as if it would rain 
its last. The streets that run in the 
direction the land inelines are converted 
into beds for rushing torrents, not ford- 
able for the time being, —the middle of 
the street is the lowest in Salvador. The 
showers last from one to two and even 
three hours. That is the general state 
of the weather in the wet season; once 
in a long while, however, the rain sets 
in fora spell of a few daysat a stretch. 


Probably the wet season is the pleasant- 


est time of the year; the air is cooled 
and the dust on the roads and in the 
streets is settled, but people must be 
careful to avoid getting wet for fear of 
calentura, 

The cemetery is situated in a south- 
westerly direction on the outskirts of 
the capital. It contains several monu- 
ments and tombs that are artistically 
and historically interesting. Among 
others is one erected in memory of Gen- 
cral Barrios, who was executed a tew 
years ago under the branches of a gigan- 
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tic tree that grows near to the ceme- 
tery gate. Therepublic at the time was 
in a state of political turmoil and agita- 
tion. Barrios had been president, if I 
mistake not, and he was liked by the 
people. His enemies trumped up char- 
eves against him and he was imprisoned, 
and after a mock trial condemned to 
death. The populace determined ona 
rescue, but he was hurried out one morn- 
ing at an unexpectedly early hour and 
shot. The monument represents the 
bereaved widow kneeling beside the body 
of her husband. Barrios of Salvador 
must not be confounded with Rufino 
Barrios, late president of Guatemala, 
who was killed in battle with the oppos- 
ing forces of the Republic of Salvador. 
One of the earthquakes disinterred a 
great many bodiesin the cemetery. An 
inscription on.a tomb is to the effect 
that these remains were collected and 
placed in it. 

The features of the landscape in the 
environs of San ‘Salvador derive point 
and character from the ruins of two 
aqueducts that converge towards it. 
They are built of brick, and they were 
irremediably impaired by the earthquake 
of 1854. The water is now conveyed in 
pipes in the usual way. The air of. an- 
tiquity that the ruins of these aque- 
ducts vive, with other characteristics, 
makes it easy to fancy one’s self travel- 
Ing through old-Spain. 

The mozsos,— laboring men,— wholive 
in the country, carry machetes, which 
are long, broad, heavy knives,—in fact, 
rather swords or scimitars than knives. 
They use themat work in the fields. The 
appearance of swarthy fellows armed 
with these Moorish looking weapons 
is suggestive of anything but republican 
citizenship. Wages for native labor are 
small, but the habits and wants of the 
laboring classes are few and simple, and 
although many of them are to be found 
in miserable hovels, they seem, person- 
ally, much in advance of their surround- 
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To judge by the number of scholars 
who appear in the streets the common 
schools are well attended. | The univer- 
sity building was being enlarged, anda 
very creditable exhibition was given of 
free-hand drawings by the students, who 
seem to be the only portion of the citi- 
zens who take an active independent 
part in politics. 

Theatricals, moderate and legitimate, 
are much appreciated by the working 
people, as well as by the other classes. 
The Spanish plays were to me monoto- 
nous and uninteresting, —an impression 
that would not be removed even witha 
better knowledge of the language. ‘The 
dialogues were extended and wearisome, 
but the audience always seemed pleased 
and gratified, and no impatience was 
manifested. There were no gods to pro- 
pitiate or appease. A troupe of operatic 
singers was procured from Italy ; they 
were subsidized by the government, and 
assisted by resident talent, also [talian, 
the prima donna being among the latter. 
Now opera, to me, is like traveling Ina 
country where the few spots of beauty 
are not enough reward for crossing the 
long stretches of sterility that separate 
them; but that troupe of operatic per- 
formers — quite unknown to” Eneglish- 
speaking fame —assembled in the thea- 
ter of the very modest little city of San 
salvador, gave me by their good taste a 
new Interpretation ot Opera, 

[ have alluded to the appearance of 
the womenin San Salvador. An occa- 
sional one is to be met whose beauty of 
face far exceeds anything Tever beheld 
anywhere else, —a certain nobleness of 
expression much superior to mere regu- 
larity of feature, which is increased by 
the worvevo tint. The prettiest sawin 
the many walks T used to take outside 
the city was washing clothes at a small 
stream near the path. A line or two on 
the noble face spoke of the mother's 
pains and anxieties, lending an air. of 
sweet gravity to the features. 

We are reminded of the existence of 
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these republics, out of the track of emi- 
gration and travel, only by an occasional 
paragraph in the newspapers, to the ef- 
fect that one or other of them is ina 
state of revolution or at war with some 
of its neighbors. But I soon found that 
the inhabitants of Salvador commended 
themselves to me in many particulars: 
their simplicity and good manners, their 
eood taste in dress and disregard of 
fashion, the absence of trumpery publi- 
cation either in book or newspaper form, 
the easy flow of work and business, and 
the oft recurring festival holiday. 

It was with satisfaction I saw that in 
Salvador business 1s an auxiliary to liv- 
ing, — they work that they may live. 

Some attempt is or was being made, 
principally by outsiders, to introduce the 
building of railroads. But railroads are 
not required; they would only involve 
the country in debt, and either furnish a 
field where some superior business ma- 
chines could use their abilities in raking 
the proceeds from them into their own 
insatiable coffers, —to the impoverish- 
ment of better men, —or tempt the pow- 
ers that be to do as they did in a neigh- 
boring republic, which raised a loan of 
seventeen million dollars,— ostensibly 
for railroading purposes,— four millions 
only of whichsum were devoted to that 
and the rest stolen. [fin Salvador they 
keep the wagon roads in good. repair, 
these roads will be amply sufficient for 
freight and travel for many years to 
come. The republic was at. that time 
under the presidency of aman who has 
since then’said something about the ef- 
feet that railroads would have. in the 
admission of the Central American. re- 
publics into the brotherhood of nations. 
Salvador and her sisters will do better by 
showing an example to the world that 
they can do without railroads until the 
real needs of the population and. leviti- 
mate business call for them. The land 
basks in the “fixed smile of the trop- 
ics,’ and the inhabitants can dispense 
with many things that in cold climates 
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are indispensable. They can afford to 
lect the resources of the country he dor- 
mant and undeveloped. Let them slight 
these fora while, and with personal good 
example, without which all twaddle 
about “brotherhoods” is idle, let the 
voverning classes turn their attention to 
the development of the nation’s moral 
and spiritual resources. 

There are several newspapers. pub- 
lished in San Salvador. In one of them 
| was surprised to scea series of articles 
eiving amerciless exposure of sacerdotal 
iniquity. Politics, however, was not one 
of the subjects upon which the editors 
dared exercise their abilities. 

Generally the presidents have filled 
their positions more after the manner of 
despots than according to strict repub- 
lican principles. In the government of 
nations, When administered wisely and 
well, an occasional stroke of despotism 
is to. be sighed for; but despots are apt 
to abuse their power, and that has been 
too much the case in. Central America. 
In that country, however, the evil has 
not been unmixed, —in Guatemala, for 
instance. Ina sketch I have of 
that republic, it was described as being 
infested by a “dissolute aristocracy and 
a venal priesthood.” Barrios 
stepped into power, he with Napoleonic 
promptitude puta stop to their nonsense, 
and though he afterward marred his own 
eood work toa great extent, the moral 
effect of his action at the time was not 
confined to Guatemala. President Bar- 
rios was, if I am correctly informed, a 
pestico, ~— mixed breed, —and it 1s fur- 
ther to his credit that he did not neglect 
the [Indians in the republic he gov- 
erned, securing their confidence and 
friendship. His pet scheme the 
unity of Central America, a necessary 
part of the plan,.I suppose, being that 
he himself was to be president over the 
united republics. It was while march- 
ing with his army on Salvador that he 
met the troops of the latter, and in the 
battle that ensued lost his hfe; and 
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with the fall of its advocate the scheme 
of Central American unity collapsed. 
The day might have gone differently if 
the invading army had not lost its chief, 
and it might not. I am_ strongly in- 
clined to think that even in the other 
event, the soldiers of Salvador would not 
have belied .the estimate I tormed of 
them whilst in the country they defend- 
ed so bravely against an unjustifiable 
invasion. 

While I was in San Salvador I sawa 
strange sight in the street one feast day. 
A man was undergoing penance by 
crawling from one church to another. 
Both churches were in the same street, 
and the distance between them was about 
half a mile. The man had ona white 
suit of light underclothing, and a white 
cap was drawn down over his face. He 
crawled — not on his hands and knees — 
no; those who imposed the penance 
knew a trick worth two of that,—he 
crawled on his elbows and knees, and 
in the middle of the street, over the ir- 
regularly laid jagged stones. One 
two women, however, stayed with the 
man, and spread pieces of cloth to soften 
somewhat the hardness of the ,road. 
What was the sin or fault of which he 
was guilty I did not learn. 

The feast of San Salvador lasts about 
ten days. The citizens then have a cheer- 
ful good time of it. Merchants crowd in 
from the neighboring republics, bringing 
all kinds of wares, which they display on 
stands in the streets, and there are pro- 
cessions every day in which both sexes 
and all classes. join, including the presi- 
dent. The ladies in the ranks adorn and 
erace these displays, and add wonderfully 
to their attractiveness. There is also in 
addition a sort of tableaux vivants, — 
scenes from classical poems and plays. 
The structures upon which they are en- 
acted are highly ornamented, with much 
taste and at no small expense, and they 
are borne aloft on the shoulders of men, 
some of them requiring one or two hun- 
dred supporters. The processions dis- 
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band in one of the plazas amid brilliant 
and deafening pyrotechnics. I may say 
the entire population of the city is out of 
doors and in attendance on these occa- 
sIOns. 

As regards the economical and busi- 
ness aspects of the Republic, I took 
but little interest in them. [| congratu- 
lated myself that I had struck a country 
which was in many respects so far in ad- 
vance morally and intellectually of other 
nations, which are always supposed to 


occupy the van. The working classes - 


are not discontented ; the wealthy classes 
and the well-to-do seem also to be satis- 


fied with their lot, and to have none of 
the tiger-like greed for more riches that 
characterizes many of their kin in our 
own republic, nor do they indulge in the 
vulgarity of trying to. outshine their 
neighbors in expensive display. The 
lines of social demarcation are not very 
strictly drawn, [¢xistence there, com- 
pared with existence here, is like the 
enjoyment of calm, quiet health, com- 


pared with a state of feverish unrest. 


In bidding adzes to Salvador I express 
a hope that no mere sordid business en- 
terprise may invade her precincts, but 
better may she speed. 
John Newbigging. 


THE MOAN OF THE MOJAVE. 

f am the desert, — hearken to my moan. 

All day I pant beneath a pitiless sky, 
All night T sicken in the ghastly light 


Of a cold moon, or 


in the dark I he. 


Accursed am I, accursed of God and man. 

A. death in life is mine. . Alone—alone — 
In my bare heart no throb of mother’s joy,: 

And o'er my. breast, sadly even spring winds moan. 
Yes, cursed am I, and. cursed my children, too. 

The gray coyote sneaking o’er the sand, 
And the gaunt cactus, that pariah, who 

Against the world has raised his armed hand. 
At times my heart ts filled with savage rage, 

[ts fires burn fierce, and with my blasting breath 
[ scorch, and blight, and burn all living things, 

And in mad joy, I shriek, “ Death—death — death —death!” 
Then comes a voice, far off, and yet so near, 

Saying, “Peace, be still!” Softly the west wind sichs 
And to my wildest plainings only brings, : 


Qn perfumed wings, 


eventle and sweet replics :— 


Replies trom flowery lands, beloved of God ; 

from fair green ficlds and gentle, murmuring rills, 
from singing birds, from fat, contented beasts ;— 

[ bow resigned, and peace my sad heart fills. 


The lily’s dainty cup, the beauteous rose, 
The lizard and the toad, the adder’s fang, 
Were by the same hand fashioned not in vain, 
I bow resigned: He made me, and He knows. 


Jane Porter. 
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THe cheap “libraries” continuc to 
multiply in number, while the old ones 
still drag out their lengthening chains. 
Almost every publisher of note— with 
many of no note at all—is publishing 
one or several series of cheap books. 
But the chorus of approval that greeted 
the early stages of this development has 
about died out, and murmurs are heard 
regarding several ‘kinds of damage done 
by this flood of cheap literature. Itisa 
vood thing in some cases, perhaps, that 
poor people can Shakspere or 
erson or George Ehot for ten cents a 
volume; and yet in human nature it is 
almost a universal principle that a thing 
is valued at what it costs. A book bought 
for ten cents Is in the thought of the 
buyer a ten cent. book, even though it 
be the greatest of masterpieces. As 
such it 1s read hastily and thrown aside, 
—indeed many of these books are worn 
out with one reading,—and so the habit, 
universal when books were scarce and 
dear, of reading and studying them again 
and again, and holding them as precious 
things, is destroyed. ‘but this, though 
it is the cause of serious intellectual de- 
basement, 1s not the greatest il; the 
moral aspect: also is in several ways se- 
rious. Many of these books are pirated, 
and their readers are put in the position 
of receivers of stolen goods. But per- 
haps the greatest harm of all is the loss 
of moral discrimination in the choice of 
books. Twenty-five years ago the dime 
novel was recognized even by the school- 
boy as he hid it behind his geography 
lor secret perusal, as a dangerous book, 
one that. he would be ashamed to be 
caught reading even out of school hours. 
Kkeputable books, on the other hand, cost 
their dollar and a_ half and were valucd 
But now, where is this 
Inthe 


accordingly. 
marked and evident distinction ? 


same “library,” with the same external 
appearance, at the same price, you shall 
buy the Bible,and The Pirates’ Brideand 
all grades between. In consequence the 
unformed moral sense is confused, and 
books as a whole are degraded in popu- 
lar estimation. 

The books in these ‘libraries ” 
appear at recular intervals to obtain the 
low postage given on periodicals, and the 
publishers are thus obliged to’ print a 
vast amount of vapid and dreary stuff 
that would otherwise never sce the light. 
This tirade 1s not particularly occasioned 
by the books immediately in hand for 
review, though several of them are “li- 
brary’ books. The chief offender is 
Miss Middleton's Lover, or, Parted on 
their Bridal Tour, as the sub-title adds. 
The frontispiece is a portrait of the ‘ gift- 
ed authoress,’’—no other name seems 
to apply,— well calculated to disarm the 
stern critic ; and this 1s followed by a wil- 
derness of bad grammar, bad taste, and 
weak sentiment. Perhaps the moral of 
the book——Don’t marry without love, 
and-don’t let there be any secrets be- 
tween husband and wife—may redeem 
it a little, and yet these are not likely to 
be impressed much by so slight a book, 
for—to use the: pet phrase of the au- 
thor —it “sounds like nothing human.” 
Another, also a reprint of an English 
novel, is the second number of Ap- 
pleton’s new cheap series. It approaches 
the machine novel, —all its parts inter- 
changeable with the multitudinous sim- 
ilar product of the system. Some little 
individuality is perhaps traceable at 
times, but not often. The actress mar- 
rying into afamily of the country squire 
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class brings inastrain of evil and roving 


blood that has to be worked out of suc-, 


ceeding generations in suffering and-in 
crime. The pretty, trifling Eve and her 
practical sister are no new types. The 
wild brother, shielded by the selt-sacri- 
fice of Jasper and the blind devotion of 
Watt, the hump-backed younger brother, 
— these we have read of before ; the jeal- 
ous murder, the trysting place on the 
high rock, and the final plunge trom it, 
these are frequent enough, —in_ novels. 
leven less, perhaps, than usual are shown 
the motives that cause the actions of the 
characters, or rather the actions are so 
out of proportion tothe motives that are 
indicated, that the reader wonders at 
times if the scene of the story 1s not laid 
in some outlying province of Bedlam ; 
and the speech and customs of the. peo- 
ple are so far removed from any recog- 
nizable life, that were it not for an occa- 
sional allusion to Byron. other 
modern. matters, the author might as 
well be writing with the time of Crom- 
well in his mind’s eye... Of course, the 
eood triumphs inthe end, and the reader 
is dismissed with edifying moral con- 
clusions. Thisisas it should be, and yet 
moral conclusions carry small weight 
when thrown in as a sop to the con- 
scicnces of people that read novels with 
a little twinge of doubt as to whether 
novel reading 1s not an!. unjustifiable 
waste of time, —as the reading of such 
novels as /7¢ undoubtedly is. 

In the Gainsborough series, another 
of Appleton’s paper-covered issues is 
printed, Little Maid of Acadic,! a 
story of much better grade than the one 
just noticed. A little girl, Francoise; 
—orin the fasozs she uses, Francuaise, 
—is brought up by a grandmother in 
Longfellow’s Acadia. a result of 
family differences, she has put into her 
mind a strone dislike of her mother and 
sisters; and the reader, —though per- 
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haps not intended to do so, —1is rather 
inclined, because of their vapid. worldli- 
ness, to share in this dislike when the 
family comes back to Acadie to claim the 
old family place. The shy little creature, 
as usual in stories, is not so shy that she 
does not capture the eligible young men 
In the narrative. Her difficulty in mak- 
ing a decision, solved by discovering 
that one of the leading two had been 
married to her sister ina former state 
of existence, is the staple of the story. 
With all this commonplaceness of plot, 
there is something pleasant in. the way 
the story is told, —the quaintness of the 
provincial french phrases and manners 
and good pictures of the Acadian land- 
scape making it worth the hour required 
for its reading. 

Still in the region of the paper-cov- 
ered, though at the fifty-cent altitude, 
there is a book sent by the publishers of 
a New York cartoon weekly, with the 
statement that it is by a well known 
New Yorker, and a request for a guess 
as to his name. A sum of money. is 
offered for the first correct answer. The 
limit of time has passed, however, within 
which these were to be received, and 
this reviewer does not care to make a 
venture in this direction, confessing not 
only inability to guess who the writer is, 
but even to guess why he wrote at all. 
The book? is an extravaganza of the 
siege of Paris, full of impossibilities and 
absurdities ostensibly humorous. The 
best point 1s where the Frenchman, in 
an attempt at colloquial English, con- 
vratulates the hero, as having “ze hori- 
zontal — ze level — ze flat head.”” Some 
of the soap advertising speeches of the 
eovernment agent in disguise as a ped- 
dler are also funny. 

Ina paper series that maintains a much 
better standard of merit than most of 
them comes College Girls,* an at- 
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tempt at a “Tom Brown”: for a girls’ 
college, — presumably Vassar. Without 
succeeding to the fullest extent, the book 
is an interesting and amusing story of 
the life of the girl undergraduate. The 
characteristics of the New England girl 
are brought into sharp contrast with the 
Chicago girl, her room-mate ; yet the dif- 
ferences are shown to be more of early 
association and education than inherent 
in the real characters of the girls. The 
demure maiden whose home is “seventy 
iniles from Boston” never had the chance 
to develop a frivolous liking for frizzes 
and ribbons, and the Chicago girl 1s 
not without her ‘serious aspirations, in 
spite of her giggling and fondness for 
pickles. The influence of these two on 
cach other, mutual repulsion, gradually 
disappearing on closer knowledge, 1s well 
shown. Of course, the quiet girl cap- 
tures the brother of her room-mate, and 
at the end is borne off to married feli- 
city in Chicago. The book is not likely 
to become the classic that “Tom Brown ” 
is, and yet it will probably be long before 
a better girls’ college book is written. 
Possibly there will come next a tale of 
the co-educational college, in which there 
is a likely field for effort. There has 
been a description of the girl in the boy's 
collcee, but not of the life in the col- 
leges Where girls and boys are equally 
at home. The present Michigan, or Cor- 
nell, or Berkeley, would serve for this 
purpose, and a fair picture of either of 
them in the form of fiction would do a 
nceded work in removing the prejudice 
against the system of co-education that 
still lurks in many quarters. 

l-airly among the bound books at last, 
we give the first place to A/anuelo's Nar- 
vative,’ which purports to bea translation 
of a manuscript found in a Portuguese 
monastery, as deciphered by the monks 
ot Ievora. The writer of the scroll was 
supposed to be Father Justino, who ob- 
tained the narrative from the lips of 

'Manuelo's Narrative. Pioneer... Samuel Car- 
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Manuelo, a Portuguese sailor, three hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. Manuelo was 
left for dead on the shores of San Fran- 
cisco Bay by his ship-mates, who while 
on a search for water had rashly pro- 
voked the natives. But the brave sailor 
was not dead, of course, and came to, to 
enter on a remarkable chain of adven- 
tures among the Indians of the newly 
discovered country. First he dwelt on 
the Marin shore, and then by various 
fights, occasioned generally by love mat- 
ters, he went among the Santos, —the 
Oaklanders of that day, — and southward 
among the Barbos, the Anglos, and the 
Dagos.. In every place his civilized in- 
telligence served him in good stead, and 
he became finally a king and generalis- 
simoin a grand series of wars, which are 
duly celebrated in the narrative. He 
was not only skilled in matters of the 
heart and in war, but was a prophet of 
no small pretensions, 

Standing on Mount Tamalpais he 
viewed “all the wonder that should be”’ 
across the Golden Gate, and this so ac- 
curately that he foretold San Francisco 
lite and customs down to the little things, 
even the pavements and fashions being 
described. It will be seen that it is not 
a probable plot, and the narrator is not 
able to keep his face entirely straight in 
telling it. The style is remarkable for 
an intimate mixture of prose and verse ; 
it often drops into rhyme and metre for 
a few limes spontaneously, with no warn- 
Ing, even in the manner of setting the 
type. Then it takes to verse openly, 
and runs in that fashion for chapters 
together, dropping back into prose again 
with no word of apology, when the stock 
of rhymes is exhausted. Verseand rhyme 
enough there ts, but that does not. indi- 
cate anything poetic; forthe style of the 
narrative: differs not at all, except for 
inversions to make the rhyme, in the two 
forms Readable is not exactly the word 
to apply to the book, and the chief satis- 
faction trom it is that gained by the 
“Pioneer” in writing it. 
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Jack tn the Bush'is-an account of a 
so-called summer school, which means a 
camping trip where two gentlemen take 
a party of six lads into the woods in the 
northeastern corner of the province of 
Quebee. The instruction is in fishing 
and shooting, with some attention tothe 
development of the noble and sportsman- 
like virtues in the boys. There was 
some doubt as to whether this book 
should be reviewed as fiction, or as a 
book on hunting and fishing, but a short 
examination of some of the fishing sto- 
ries, — notably one where the young 
angler plays ‘a big salmon five hours and 
four minutes” before killing him, — 
stamped unmistakably the category to 
which it belongs. Mr. Grant is guilty of 
a number of slips that betray the want 
of care in his work. He is not always 
sure of the names of his boys, using 
Fielding for Fearing, and a shotgun of- 
fered for a prize becomes a rifle in the 
course of a few pages. These are small 
matters, but they indicate lack of atten- 
tion. It is to be doubted.if youngsters 
taken onatriplike the one here described 
would always be so successful in escap- 
ing the results of their rashness as these 
boys are, and yet the book will doa good 
work if it encourages lke undertakings 
in real life. [he manly tone of the boys 
and the generous rivalry between them 
is worthy of commendation. | 
Another outdoor book is. 7ent7ng ex 
Stony Beach,’ a narrative of the venture 
of two ladies who, with no other protec- 
tion than a huge mastiff, camped on the 
old south shore of Massachusetts Bay. 
The mastiff, however, was quite a pro- 
tection, for he “sat on his tail and 
grinned,’ at any intrusive person in a 
very formidable way. Part of the time 
these enterprising women cooked for 
themselves on the kerosene stove in their 
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tent, and part of the time they were 
‘“mealers "at a house chiefly devoted to 
“chippering up” Mr. Simms, a melan- 
choly dyspeptic. They had much diffi- 
culty in breaking in a dory also, and 
more in getting such small help as they 
needed from the shiftless dwellers on the 
shore. But it is not necessary to cata- 
logue all the doings of these campers to 
show the character of the book. It is 
charmingly written, with many humor- 
ous passages and. some, too, in which 
there is a strong touch of pathos. The 
life of the fisher folk is drawn with sym- 
pathetic hand, and the reader is given 
a better insight into human. nature, 
even while he laughs at the happenings 
on Stony Beach. The book ts tastefully 
printed and bound, as goes without say- 
ing in a Houghton-Mifflin book. 

An edition of Mrs. Burnett's 
Purglar® illustrated profusely from draw- 
ings by Henry Sandham, is) among 
recent books. The pretty little story is 
one of the daintiest bits of writing by 
the author of many such, its. special 
charm lying in its naturalness. Every 
one has known children that might have 
acted as I:ditha did, and every one feels 
that a burglar might behave much as 
Editha’s burglar. He is not too good 
for his profession, and the moral bracing 
eiven him by the child requires time to 
act, and is not overdrawn. The illustra- 
tions seem to have been carefully com- 
posed and drawn, but the engraving is 
poor; by far the best pictures in the 
book are the direct reproductions, un- 
coarsened by the tool of the unskillful 
workman. 

A dainty little volume in a dainty lit- 
tle series is (vdine, and Stntram and his 
Friends* in the Putnams’ “ Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets ” series. The delight- 
ful story of the water maiden and her 
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mortal lover, with its delicacy, its sweet- 
ness, and its pathos, never grows old. 
The grace of the .Frenchman and the 
mysticism and earnestness of the Ger- 
man were united in Fouqueé in so kindly 
a mixture of the elements that his crea- 
tions are nothing else; and Cxdine 
is the flower of them all, as immortal in 
literature as in her water nymph’'s na- 
ture itself. Szztram, that strong: alle- 
vory of the struggles of a human soul 
from barbarism to light, is a fitttng com- 
-panion to (xdine, and a power for good 
to many generations. The dress into 
which these stories are put Is almost 
worthy of them. A dainty embossed 
binding, half cloth, but closely resem- 
bling half leather, a beautiful antique 
tvpe, a carefully considered size and 
shape, and good illustrations by Hey- 
wood Sumner serve to render the book 
adelight. The only changes that would 


improve it are the substitution of real - 


leather for cloth, the correction of five 
or six misprints, and the alteration of one 
queer mis-translation, — where on page 
32 Huldbrand is made to point his “ri- 
He’ at the apparition. 

lor the final word has been saved the 
book of all the modern work in hand 
deserving of most serious’ critical con- 
sideration. Miss Litchfield has been 
praised inthese pages before, and praise 
is to be the tenor in the present notice. 
And yet the first pages of A //ard Won 
| 7ctory* donot attract the reader. The 
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characters she introduces are developed 
afterward into people worthy of study 
and liking, but as they are first shown 
they seem commonplace. The serious 
girl, not satisfied without a “ mission "in 
life, is she not one of the stock heroines ? 
And does it not “follow as the night the 
day” that there is the careless and fault- 
less city man to set over against her asa 
foil ? But this serious maiden is more than 
usually set in her cranky notions, —as 
her friends consider them,—and_ to 
prove her earnestness goes to nurse a 
cross and cynical old major-general of a 
woman. Her influence in the frivolous 
and Philistine household, and no less its 
influence on her, are subtly traced, not of 
course the melodramatic sweeping of 
things before her by the power of her 
loving spirit, but more the silent mould- 
ing that happens in real life. But a 
ereat trial comes; she is placed in a 
position where she has to weigh in the 
balance her own happiness against that 
of another woman under circumstances 
of great temptation. Her struggle with 
herself, its vacillations, and its crisis are 
carefully done,—and Miss Litchfield 
may claim to have created a character 
that is an acquisition to literature and to 
life. 

There are flaws in the plot, as for 
instance the threadbare expedient of the 
missent letter, but the reader on finish- 
ing the book is not in a mood to pick 
flaws in it. 


LE CONTE’S EVOLUTION AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT:-? 


[ris enough for thoughtful readers in 
(California, and indeed in a much wider 
held, to know that Professor Joseph Le 
Conte has published a book on evolution, 


By Grace Denio Litchfield. 
For sale in 


Hard Won Victory: 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1888. 
san Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 


delightful work. 


to lead them to look for a valuable and 
Never has he failed to 
than fulfil expectations. thus 

In the present volume his task 


more 
formed. 


“Evolution and its Relation to Religious ‘Thought. 
By Joseph Le Conte. New York: 1888. 1). Appleton & 
(‘o. For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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has been to discuss the three questions: 
“What is evolution? Is it true?) What 
then?’ —and to discuss them in a man- 
ner intelligible to the non-scientific 
reader, while yet “profitable to the 
special biologist.””. The limits he has 
imposed on himself, 338 small octavo 
pages, compel the greatest condensa- 
tion of style, and yet there is no ambigu- 
ity and hardly a trace of the baldness of 
which he speaks in his pretace. Doubt- 
less with the wealth of material at. his 
hand he could have expanded the work 
to three times its present size, and the 
reader would have said, “ Well done.” 
But there is no essential link in the 
triple chain of evidence on which evolu- 
tion hangs that is not made plain to any 
careful reader. 

The work to which it is most nearly 
akin in this portion is “ Evolution of 
Today,” by Doctor Conn of Wesleyan, 
noticed in the OVERLAND for January, 
1887. That book was praised because of 
its great fairness in stating the evidences 
of evolution and the objections to the 
theory. It placed the reader in a posi- 
tion to judge for himself. Professor Le 
Conte, though not less fair, speaks more 
as with authority in the matter. The 
size of his book does not permit of eiv- 
ing the arguments on minor points in 
full, and he has wisely claimed the right 
to omit these in his summary, and di- 
rects the reader's attention, where. it 
chiefly belongs, on the underlying prin- 
ciples. Nevertheless, the objec- 
tions that have been urged are fairly 
viven and the explanations of them. 

As to the status of the theory he 
speaks more confidently than Doctor 
Conn. Doctor Conn’s book was largely 
intended for evolution skeptics. By a 
tentative way of putting the doctrine 
and grave attention to objections from 
any source, he won the confidence of 
timid thinkers in the conservative char- 
acter of his conclusions. As they read, 
the conviction forced itself upon them, 
as originally upon the scientists them- 


Le Conte's Evolution and Religious Thought. 
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selves, that evolution had strong points 
in its favor,—that it explained many 
otherwise perplexing phenomena, — that 
it probably had some truth in it, — that 
it was undoubtedly an established the- 
ory. 3 

Professor Le Conte recapitulates the 
discussion, so that confidence in the 
truth of evolution is strengthened in the 
minds of those already acquainted with 
it, and conviction forced on those that 
will fairly study argument and weigh 
authority, and while not so well adapt- 
ed as Conn’s book to convince people 
unawares and against their wills, is bet- 
ter suited to present needs. 

And those needs are to show people 
that believe in evolution what to do with 
it, —how to place it among other doc- 


‘trines in their mental household, and to 


orient it with their earlier beliefs. 

This service is a most necessary and 
important one, rather 7#e necessary and 
important service tothe world of thought 
of today. Noman that has written on 
the subject has the qualifications in this 
direction that Professor Le Conte. pos- 
sesses. A pupil of Agassiz in those 
vreat formative days when Agassiz was 
laying broad the foundations for the 
doctrine of evolution without accepting 
it himself, Le Conte was an evolutionist 
even then. A mind of wonderful clear- 
ness, an imagination that serves him 
constantly with apt figure and compar- 
ison, an integrity of purpose that wins 
instant recognition, and a reverent faith 
—these with a lifetime of study and re- 
search have fitted him to speak on evo- 
lution in its relation to religious thought 
as few men can. 

Professor Le Conte's position need 
hardly be stated to OVERLAND readers. 
He finds no words strong enough to ex- 
press his assent to the doctrine. ‘We 
are confident that evolution ts absolutely 
certain,’ —‘“not only certain, it is axi- 
omatic.” “It is only necessary to con- 
ceive it clearly to see that it 1s a neces- 
sary truth.” He is equally clear that 


} 
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the doctrine is not materialistic in its 
tendency :— “Thus science, more than 
all other kinds of culture, simplifies while 
it infinitely ennobles and_ purifies our 
conceptions of Deity,” “*—our own self- 
consciousness and will and thought give 
rise, necessarily, to the conception of an 
infinite self-consciousness, will, and 
thought, —2. e., God.” 

This thesis, that evolution is not only 
not antagonistic to the fundamentals of 
religious belief, but a strong argument in 
their support, is advanced and advocated 
inthe third part of the book, with a force 
and eloquence that confirms Professor 
[.e Conte in his place of honor among 
the teachers of evolution and the defend- 
ers of theism. Let more. be said, for it 
is doing a good deed to encourage the 
spread of doctrine so sane as this book 
teaches. It is hardly possible that any 
scientific materialist can read the last 
cighty-two pages of this book carefully 
and not realize that his giving up of re- 
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ligious belief is not the foregone neces- 
sity that he sadly imagined when he was 
forced by cumulative evidence to ac- 
knowledge that evolution is true. On 
the other hand, to many troubled souls 
in the Christian Church, who have 
watched with fear the steady growth of 
this suspicious theory, — which was as- 
sumed to show that nature created itself 
by blind law and needed no God, — this 
book will come likea revelation. Letall 
such perplexed ones read and take heart, 
finding that there is a standpoint of calm 
and clear reason from which this strange 
doctrine may be made welcome, no 
subversive and terrible overthrow of 
cherished hopes, but a breaking away of 
barriers that shall enlarge their view 
and make grand their conceptions, as 
much as did Galileo’s telescope when it 
showed that this earth was not the cen- 
ter of a little group of stars, but only 
one of myriads of worlds in the universe 
of God. 


ETC, 


IS to bew ished, scarcely hoped,—that even vel 
the country might be saved the discredit of. viola- 
tion of treaty obligations. ‘That California is deter- 
mined. to stop altogether the admission of Chinese 
laborers is settled ; and that, — what with the very 
considerable sympathy with her position felt in East- 
ern States, especially by the laboring classes, and the 
political fear a **doubtful State’ can inspire, — she is 
perfectly able in a presidential year toaccomplish her 
will, is also settled. what possible need there 
was of roughly, and with even insulting haste, break- 
ing. a treaty, when its honorable abrogation by due 
and regular notice was. perfectly open to our Con- 
wress, it is hard tqsee.. Whatever evilsare befalling 
tle State through evasionof the exclusionlaw, — and 
there is toostrong political and. journalistic bias as 
to these tomake sober people feel as certain as the pol- 
and journals do oftheir magnitude, certainly 
we shall not be enough the worse for waiting the 
short time necessary for formal abrogation to justify 
breaking our faith with another nation, or with the 
humblest subjects of another nation. ‘* A nation 
that violates its treaties’? is a bad sneer to have to 
meet; and when, remembering the experience of the 


Indians with our treaties, the sneer becomes, ‘* A 
nation that violates its treaties zh the weak,” it 
is a worse one. The struggle for party advantage 
has precipitated a position in this matter from which 
it seems impossible for the nation to escape with 


credit. 


[fr was doubtless outside of human nature that the 
(hinese matter should not have been more or less 
imported into the presidential campaign, although 
we suppose no right-minded person,—unless he is 
temporarily made wrong-minded by intense bias, — 
thinks it has any business there. Mr. Llarrison’s 
vete on the Chinese Restriction Act, as one of his 
public actions, is as open to public criticism and as 
justly lable to influence electors for or against him, 
as his other votes,—. on the Blair Bill or the Pension 
Bill, for instance. But to make it the pretext for an 
unreasoning anti-Chinese outery directed to his dis- 
advantage, Is of course sheer demagoguery., So too 
is the attempt to excite class feeling against him on 
the strength of his apparently perfectly proper action 
in the railroad strikes in Indiana. So too is the at- 
tempt —-now somewhat on the wane, we think 
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to make capital against the President by an anti- 
English outery, whether in connection with the fish- 
eries negotiation or with the proposed reduction of 
import duties. So too, in its inception, at least, 1s 
the attempt still in full swing to. confuse. with the 
plain issue of this campaign the remote and theoretic 
question of free trade or protection. In its inception, 
we say, for there is more honest ignorance mixed up 
with this piece of demagoguery than with the others ; 
as is natural, since it involves somewhat more ab- 
struse considerations of finance and trade. Then 
again, the many people in the country that are doc- 
trinally intense free traders or protectionists, and 
well primed with reasons for the faith that is in them, 
are not able to resist temptation to argument on the 
general question, especially as it requires very little 
exact. information to have opinions as to whether 
there should be a protective tariff, but a good deal to 
know the rights and wrongs about wool, or sugar, or 
lumber, or jute; and these debaters very easily forget, 
or never paused to realize, that their doctrinal differ- 
ences have nothing whatever to do with the question, 


The University Matriculation. 


‘TION. HIORACE DAVIs, 
President of the State University. 

Dear Str: Your assumption of the active direction 
of the State University seems a proper occasion to 
call attention to what appears to mea serious abuse 
in the conditions on which students are admitted to 
its colleges of applied science. In’ doing so I may 
briefly recall the history of the foundation of the in- 
stitution. 
nated 150,000 acres of land to the State, on condi- 
**inviolably 


The act of Congress of July 2,1862, do- 


tion that the proceeds thereof should be 
appropriated to the endowment, etc., of at least one 
college, wherein the leading object shall be, ( with- 
out excluding other scientitic and classical studies, 
and including military tactics, ) to teach such branch- 
es of learning as are related to agricultural and 
The State, by act of March 31, 
[S66, accepted this endowment, and established an 


mechanical arts.” 


Institution to be called ** Agricultural, Mining, and 


Mechanical Arts College,” which was to. afford 
“thorough instruction in agriculture, mining, and 
natural sciences connected herewith ; in which the 
graduate of the common schools can commence, pur- 
sue, and tinish a course of study terminating > in 
theoretical and practical instruction in those sci- 
ences which bear directly upon agriculture, mining, 
and mechanical arts.” These enactments, though 
not very elegantly expressed, sufficiently indicate the 
decided purpose of the legislature as well as of Con- 
gress, to give a preference to the strictly useful over 
the merely ornamental branches of ed-:cation, and to 
throw the institution to be founded open to the 
youth of the State at large, making the leading 
agriculture, mining, and 


ect of inst ruct 


mechanical arts, and those branches of science con- 


kite. 
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nected withthem. Languages, literature, and pure 
science are not to be excluded, but they are dis- 
tinctly relegated to a second place, as compared with 
applied-science and the useful arts. 

The recentness of our political and social organ- 
ization, and the fact that our soil, climate, topography, 
and products, as well as our geographical position 
with respect to the rest of the civilized world, dif- 
fered so essentially and entirely from those of the 
other States of the union, sufficiently account for and 
justify this discrimination. | 

It was not lost sight of, but re-enacted in. the act 
of March 23, 1868, organizing the University In sub- 
stitution for the ** Agricultural, Mining, and Mechan- 
ical Arts College” of the previous session. Sections 
4, 5, and 6 declare in what order the colleges in the 
University shall be established; they are first and 
in preference to all others the college of agriculture, 
for which minute directions are given, closing with 
the enactment that ‘* these advantages shall be open 
in the first instance to. students of the college of 
agriculture, who shall be entitled to a preference in 
that behalf.” The college of mechanical arts Is next 
to be established, and the regents are charged to 
‘‘always bear in mind that the college of agriculture 
and the college of mechanical arts are an especial 
object of their care and superintendence, and that 
they shall be considered and treated as entitled pri- 
marily to the use of the funds donated for their es- 
the said act of 
the 


maintenance by 
be established 


and 
Congress.” After these are to 
college of mines, that of civil engineering, and such 
other colleges of arts-as the disposable means will 
permit; and finally and last of all, the college of let- 


tablishment 


ters is to be called into existence. 

These references to the statutes — and more might 
be added to the same etfect — justify me, I think, in 
assuming that the design of the legislature was that 
any boy of fair talents, whose education had been 
carried forward as far as the public schools of his 
county could take him, should be eligible to enter 
the freshman class of the University, and there to be 
instructed in such useful branches of learning as to 
enable him to direct, intelligently and judiciously, 
the labor of persons engaged in agriculture, mining, 
or the mechanical arts, on which the prosperity of 
the State so largely depends. In fact, to suppose 
otherwise Is to suppose that the intention was to 
exclude the greater part of the vouth of the State 
from the benefits of the institution, and to contine 
them. to those who were either residents of the two 
or three most populous counties, where high schools 
existed, or the children of wealthy parents who 
could afford to give them. good private. tuition ; 
neither of which suppositions is admissible. 

An American boy —certainly a California boy —is 
expected to get through his elementary education by 
about the age of sixteen, and then either go to col- 


lege or to work, as the case may be. © [ will suppose 


| 
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such a boy of fair general talents, brought up in one 
f the less populous counties of the State, and a 
vraduate of its public schools. Tle is familiar, of 
course, with the routine of agriculture or mining as 
carried on in the vicinity of his place’ of residence, 
ind desires to acquire a scientific knéwledge of the 
same branches — just the sort of person and the sort 
of education the University was primarily founded 
for. He presents himself for examination as a‘can- 
lidate for the college of agriculture, mining, or me- 
chanics ; but what chance does. such a youth stand 
of entering the institution ?> Not one in five hundred ! 
let us leave him for a moment knocking at the door, 


while we look at the subjects on which he has to be. 


examined before he can get in. Here are some of 
‘hem (I omit the elementary an@ really necessary 
ones, and insert only such as appear to me more or 
less subject to criticism). | 

Enclish, © A short composition, correct in spell- 
ing, punctuation, paragraphing, and grammar, upon 
. subject announced at the time of the examination, 

nd taken in 1888, and until further-notice, from the 

following works: Tom Brown’s School Days at 
kKugby, Scott’s Lady of the Lake, Irving’s’ Alham- 
bra, hackeray’s Newcomes, Shakespeare’s Mer- 
chant of Venice and Julius C.esar, (Rolfe’s or the 
‘‘larendon press edition). 

‘* Applicants will also be required to analyse sen- 
tences from these works, and to pass an examination 
on the. first seventy-one lessons in Kellogg's text 
book on Rhetoric.” 

Algebra, ‘*(a) To quadratic equations, includ- 
ing the various methods of factoring ; the theory of 
exponents, integral and fractional, positive and neg- 
ative ; and the calculus of radicals. 

(juadratic equations, both single and simul- 

neous, their solution and their theory, including 
all the recognized methods of solution, and all equa- 
Hons reducible to the quadratic form ; formation of 
equations from given roots.” 

Llane Geometry. “ (a) All the plane geometry 
except the metrical properties of regular polygons 
and the measurement of the circle 

‘*(4). Vhe general properties of regular polygons, 
therr construction, perimeters, and areas, and meas- 
irement of the circle, including the different methods 
of determining of the ratio of the circumference to 
the ciameter. 

Prysics, “Vheelements of the subject, taught ex- 
perimentally as shown in some work, as in Gage’s 
lements of Physics; Peck’s Ganot (ora real equiva: 


cent) will cover the ground.” 
English, 14. °** The examination. in this subject 
vill presuppose thorough study of the selections 
med below. The applicant should be prepared 
elucidate, in full, the meaning of any passage in 
‘he work assigned ; to paraphrase such passage ;- to 
int out the rhetorical figures in it ; to answer ques- 
ns concerning the lives of the authors and the sub- 
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ject matter and structure of the works studied. The 
history of words should also. receive attention, 
Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary being taken as the 
authority. For the present, the examination in word 
derivation will belimited toSpenser’s Prothalamion. 

‘* Until further notice, the examination will be 
upon the following works: Scott’s Lay of the Last 
Minstrel; Whittier’s Snowbound; Longfellow’s 
Evangeline ; Lowell’s Sir Launfal ; Sir Roger De 
Coverly ; Burke’s works, edited by Payne, Vol. I; 
and Hale’s longer English poems, omitting Words- 
worth’s Laodamia and Shelley’s Adonais.”’ 

To all which must be added either chemistry, bot- 
any, physiology, mineralogy, plane trigonometry, or 
free hand drawing, at the applicant’s option. 

Now I go back to the poor lad we left waiting at 
the door of the college of agriculture, mining, or 
mechanical arts, and I ask again what chance has he 
of gaining admission to either of these? I said not 
one in five hundred ; I should have said not one in 
ten thousand. 

And please observe that the requirements are 
identical, no matter what particular branch of science 
the student may desire to pursue. Ele must, for ex- 
ample, be equally proficient in higher algebra and 
geometry, if he purposes to enter the college of agri- 
culture, as if he offered himself for that of civil engi- 
neering ; and for all the colleges of science, viz., agri 
culture, mechanic arts, mining, chemistry, and civil 
engineering, he must be not only much farther ad- 
vanced in algebra and geometry than is. required 
from a candidate for the college of letters, but must 
in addition be unusually well posted, for a boy of the 
age supposed, in such highly relevant and valuable 
scientific preparatory works as ‘ Scott’s Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, Whittier’s Snowbound, Longfellow’s 
vangeline, Lowell’s Sir Launfal, Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley, Burke’s works, edited by Payne, Vol. I, and 
Hale’s longer English poems, omitting Wordsworth’s 
[.aodamia and Shelley’s Adonais,” the examination 
on which, it is expressly provided, ‘* will presuppose 
thorough study of the selections named, and will ex- 
tend over two periods of an hour and a half each,” 
during which the poor lad will be required *‘ to eluet- 
date in full the meaning of any passage in the work 
assigned ; to paraphrasesuch passage; to point out the 
rhetorical tigures in it ; to answer questions concern- 
ing the lives of the authors, and thesubject matter and 
structureof the works studied ’! For some reason this 
excessive preparation in poetical and merely literary 
studies is not exacted of students entering on the 
classical. or literary course, and it may even be 
omitted -by candidates for the colleges of science 
who possess a sufficient smattering of Latin to get 
through two books of Cwsar and four orations of 
Cicero... This may be consistent with the statutory 
preference to agriculture and mechanic arts over lit- 
erature and classics, but I confess myself unable to 


perceive it, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Perhaps it may be supposed that the examinations 
as actually conducted are not subject to the criticism 
which an honest desire to fulfill the intent of: the law 
naturally suggests.on these enumerated requirements. 
The fact, however, is not so, —-indeed, quite. the 
contrary; I have looked over all the examination 
papers accessible - - those of June last are, I think, a 
fair: sample-- and I have no hesitation in saying 
that those designed to test the student’s proficiency 
in what I have called a smattering of Latin (subject 
VI) are vastly easier than the corresponding ones for 
the poetical and literary preparation for scientific 
studies (subject XIV). Eight lines and a_ half of 
Cesar, nine and a half of Cicero, and eleven simple 
sentences to be put into Latin, are the whole of the 
former, while the latter contain such ‘* crambos ”*.as 
the following : 

1. **Give a careful synopsis of the most striking 
passage in Tom Brown’s School-days at Rugby.” 

2. “State what figure of speech is most employed 
by Irving in the Alhambra ; quote examples if you 
can remember such ; set forth the advantage, if any, 
of such use as Irving makes of the figure you select 
as most typical.” | 

3. .**State vhat you know of the author of The 
Newcomes ; give a list of his writings; arrange those 
you have read in the order of excellence.” 
4. Analyze the subjoined. selection ; defend 
[against what criticism ?] the punctuation ; point out 
archaic forms ;.azzofate [What sort of notes is. re- 
quired ? What need of annotation ?] * orts,’ * stal’d,’ 


‘ 


“begin, ‘ fashion,’ ‘ corporal. 


Ot. You may do your will; 
jut he’s a tried and valiant soldier. 
Ant. Sois my horse, Octavius; and for that 


I do appoimt him store of provender. 
It is a creature that I teach to fight, 
To wind, to stop, to run directly on, 
His corporal motion governed by my spirit. 
And in some. taste, is Lepidus but so ; 
He must be taught, and trained, and bid gofortiy; 
A barren-spirited fellow ; one that feeds 
On abjects, orts, and imitations, 
Which, out.of use and stal’d by other men, 
Begin his fashion ; do not talk of him, 
But as a property 

5. ** Quote from memory a passage, — at least ten 
lines, from Evangeline, setting it down in accurate 
form.” 


6 eee 


A flock of nymphs IT chanced to espy, 


here in a meadow by the river’s side 


All tov ely daughters of the tlood thereby, 
With goodly greenish locks all loose untyde, 
As each had been a bryde, 

And each one had a little wicker basket, 
Made of fine twigs estrayled curiously, 


In which they gathered flowers to fill their flasket 
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And with fine fingers cropt full faeteously 
The tender stalks on hye.’ 


‘*T. Annotate [!] the words estrayled, flasker, 
facteously, hye, thereby.” 

" II. State (a) who wrote this poem, (b) what is 
its subject, (c) whence its title, (d) what is its metre, 
(e) what general term of description can you apply 
to it?” 

7. ‘**Give someaccount of the life and writings of 
Burke.” 

Explaintheallusionsin the subjoined passage 

Whilst we follow them along thetumbling moun 
tains of ice, and behold them penetrating into the 
deepest frozen recesses of Hudson’s Bay and Davis's 
Straights, [s¢c] whilst we are looking for them beneath, 
the Arctic circle, we hear that ‘they have pierced into 
the opposite region of polar cold, that they are at the 
antipodes, and engaged under the frozen Serpent of 
the South. 
mote and romantic an object for the grasp of national 


Falkland Island, which seemed too re- 


ambition, is but a stage and resting place inthe 
Nor is. the 
equinoctial heat more discouraging to them than the 


We know that 


while some of them draw the-line and strike the har- 


progress of their victorious industry. 
accumulated winter of both poles. 


poon on the coast of Africa, others run the longitude 
and pursue their gigantic game along the coast of 
Brazil. Nosea but what is vexed by their fisheries. 
No climate that is not witness to their toils. Neithe: 
the perseverance of Hlolland, nor the activity of 
France, nor the dextrous and firm sagacity of English 
enterprise ever carried. this perilous mode of hardy 
industry to the extent to which it has been pushed 
by this recent people : a people who are still, as it 
were, but in the gristle, and not yet. hardened into 
the bone of manhood.” 

 Ifthispassage seems forcible to vou, se/ forth, 
if you can, the sécret of the effect you note”! 
Now all 
whether this is a fair examination of a candidate for 


President, I ask, in seriousness, 
admission to the college’ of: agriculture, mechanic 
May 


highest rank —albos« lutely 


arts, mining, chemistry, or civil engineering ? 
the 
In any one of these departments of 


not a “person: attain 
the highest 
learning Without having ever reada line of any one of 
the authors or the writers referred to in these exam- 
ination papers? Again, is it fair to exact from the 
student of agriculture. or chemistry a greater. proti- 
ciency in algebra or geometry than is required. from 
students who take a merely literary course 2? Is it 
just to the less populous counties of the State where 
high schools donot exist? or is the demand. for such 
advanced English scholarship as a condition of ad- 
mission to the colleges of science, and not.to that of 
letters, am honest compliance with the legal enact- 
ments have quoted above 2) To me it seems clirect- 
ly the contrary. Instead of giving a preference to 
agriculture, mechanic arts, etc., over mere literature, 
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the admission examination discourages the selection 
of the colleges of science, and invites the student to 
give the preference to that of letters. 

Not to be misunderstood, let me say I do not ob- 
ject to your undertaking to teach him all these things 
in the colleges of science, if judged proper by the fac- 
ulty of the particular one to which the youth belongs. 
My objection is to exacting from him as a condition 
of admission to the special colleges a previous study 
of pure mathematics, -history, and English literature 
to such an extent as to enable him to answer off-hand, 
in the solitude of the examination room where he 
must speak to no one, and amid the terrors of an 
inquisition so novel and disheartening to a boy, all 
about Tom Brown at Rugby, Hiawatha, Clive New- 
come, Evangeline, the Lady of the Lake, Burke’s ora- 
tions and writings, and Grant’s first administration, 
— for that, without having yet escaped from the do- 
main of contemporary politics, is included in the his- 
tory examination. 

That I am right in this criticism on the tests for 
admission is proved by the fact that the register of 
the University shows but 22 pupils in the college of 
mechanic arts, 24 in the college of mines, 23 in the 
college of chemistry, and 427 Oin that of agriculture, 
75 students in allin these four colleges of science com- 
bined, while the college of letters alone comprises 
no less than 197 students! Again, the counties of 
San Francisco and Alameda alone supply two-thirds 
of the whole body of California students, and all the 
other counties of the State together but one-third. 
The University is a public trust, established for the 
benefit of all, and supported by the common purse: 
does not this style of management practically limit 
its benefits to the inhabitants of two counties 
only ? 

There is another and even more serious objection 
to this procrustean style of examination, which exacts 
condition of admission an equal acquaintance 
with subjects relevant and irrelevant to the course 
proposed by the candidate. It is that it almost cer- 
tainly excludes boys who have some particular talent 
in a high degree, because ordinarily such special tal- 
ents are pranted at the expense of the general endow- 
ment. 
the relations of numbers, and add, multiply, and 


Some boys have an intuitive perception. of 


divide mentally, with wonderful accuracy and ease ; 
others who cannot do this have a ready apprehension 
of mathematical truth, and will run through their 
geometry, trigonometry, and conic sections with as 
much ease as reading a newspaper; and yet neither 
of these classes have any more taste for or apprecia- 
tion of poetry or fiction than Harold Skimpole had 
of fmancial truth. Others are natural born mechan- 
ics ; fellows who instinctively handle tools with the 
dexterity of a practised workman, but who cannot by 
any process be got to take the slightest interest in 
‘Tom Brown, or Burke, or Hiawatha, or Clive New- 


come, or Evangeline. Such boys are of course one- 
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sided ; they probably fall as much below the general 
level in certain points as they rise above it in oth- 
ers; but are they for that reason to be denied admis- 
sion to the special colleges, founded to teach the 
very subjects towards which their natural talents 
incline them? ‘To my mind they are just the boys 
for whom these special colleges are founded, as they 
certainly are the ones most likely to retlect credit on 
whatever institution can claim them for alumni. Yet 
such boys cannot enter any one of the special col- 
leges of our University, because unable to pass an 
examination in subjects having little, I. might fairly 
say no, relation to the studies they propose to pursue. 
Kor what relation exists between agriculture and 
algebra any more than between a river in Macedon 
and another in Monmouth? What has Hiawatha, 
or Evangeline, or Burke's orations, or Grant's first or 
second term to do with civil. engineering or chemis- 
try? I repeat, Mr. President, I do not object to 
endeavor to round off the angularities of youthful 
character by instruction in all the subjects at the 
University; my contention is simply that itis both 
unjust and unwise to exact proficiency in them asa 
condition of graduation —and multo fortiort of ad- 
tc any of the special colleges such as agri- 
civil 


mission 


culture, mining, mechanics, chemistry, or 


engineering. Ilow many men-of recognized 
nence in science and art have been sadly wanting In 
some of the most ordinary school-boy attainments? 
General Grant was not the less a great soldier be- 
cause his nouns and verbs did n't always agree, nor 
was Bunyan less a great preacher and writer because 
ignorant of all book learning. ‘The military academy 
whose rules would exclude the one, or the theolo- 
gical seminary which would shut out the other, would 
equally make a mistake. 

Nasmith would not have been eligible as a pupil 
of our mechanical arts college before he reached the 
age of fifty, if then ; but by that time he had invent- 
ed the steam hammer and was famous. The same Is 
true of Arkwright, the father of modern textile man- 
ufactures; of McCormick, whose reaper revolution- 
ived the agriculture of the world. John ‘Tyndall, 
when he issued from the humble Irish cabin in which 
he first saw the light, at about the age supposed, 
could not have been admitted to study physics or 
chemistry at Berkeley ; nor could) Michael Faraday 
probably at any time of his life; and all for inability 
to quote Longfellow’s or Scott’s poetry, to analyze 
one of Burke’s splendid periods, and set forth the 
secret of its effect on the reader, or recall at will the 
incidents of Tom Brown’s imaginary career at school 
or college, or defend against unannounced criticism 
the punctuation of an obscure passage of Shakes- 
peare. Yet these men attained the foremost ranks 
of science. I might enumerate hosts of others, of 
whom as much might be said, from Watt down to 
but is unnecessary. 

‘The world has often remarked how large a propor- 
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tion of its really great men have worked their way 
to the front without the aid of a college education, 
and.on the other hand how small a proportion of 
those who have received such education have been 
really distinguished in after life. It were well if we 
could make this otherwise, for it has led to unjust, 
though very natural suggestions, adverse to college 
training. But how can such a change be effected 
while boys of any strongly marked bent of inclination 
are excluded from our University? If every thing 1s 
leveled down to one standard, is it not necessarily 
that of mediocrity ? 

A learned professor for whom and for whose judg- 
ment I have great respect, lately undertook to make 
atleast a partial defense of the English examination 
(subject 14), on the ground that he had met with 
young gentlemen who were bachelors of science of 
other universities, and yet who could not write an 
explanation or even a clear account of phenomena 
This 
argument has doubtless done duty in the discussions 
of the faculty, and will again, for which reason | 


observed in certain chemical investigations. 


answer it here. The underlying idea is a true one ; 
only the application and inference are erroneous. 
exact, as a condition of graduation, ability to express 
clearly in writing all that the student has learned, and 
make-instruction in it a part of his college course ; 
but don’t expect of a boy coming to college an accom- 
plishment which to some is almost unattainable, dif- 
hcult to many, and rarely, if ever, acquired before 
the age of maturity. It is not before sixteen or sev- 
enteen that boys learn to write clearly and well; it is 
And 


I may be permitted to remark that it is not by the 


an accomplishment acquired much later in life. 


study of such models as either Scott or Longfellow, 
or even Irving or Burke, that it is to be acquired. 
Burke was an eloquent and Irving an elegant writer; 
but neither of them in clearness of statement could 
equal William Cobbett or Horace Greeley, or even 
Thurlow Weed or Abraham Lincoln. — not one of 
whom, be it observed, could have passed the English 
examination at Berkeley. 

Perhaps | ought to apologize for volunteering this 
discussion ; if so, my excuse is that I suffer personally 
from the injustice and unreasonableness of which I 
complain, and my ‘lot in this respect is, [ believe, 
quite common. For thirty-five years I have paid 
school taxes in this State, and have never had, from 
the public, any instruction for any one of my eight 
children. I have now a boy of eighteen who goes up 
the second time to be examined for admission to the 
University. has fair talents in most respects, 
but is, | admit, a one-sided fellow. — indeed, all my 
boys are. This one is a fair mathematic an for his 
age; can handle a surveyor’s level or compass in the 
field has built-and operates a line of electric tele- 
graph, put up a line of telephone, -and feels a strong 


desire to. pursue scientific studies, especially chem- - 


to certain con- 


istry and electricity. He 


goes up 
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demnation, because he cannot get up any interest in 
Burke, or Scott, or Evangeline, or Tom Brown. 

I have two other boys, younger than this one, who 
are natural mechanics. At sixteen and fourteen they 
have built a couple of steam engines (with improve- 
ments !) of their own invention, a telephone line and 
instruments, merely from directions from the book, 
and some of the work they turn out would not do any 
discredit to skilled mechanics. 1 cannot even get 
them to read Robinson Crusoe, much less ‘Tom 
Brown, or Evangeline, or Hiawatha. They ask if 
it is true, and if it is not, what do they care about it ? 
What is there toadmire in one lie more than in anoth- 
er? They never can become literary men, I know, 
but they are capable of making excellent, intelligent 
civil or mechanical engineers, and will do credit to 
the institution that educated them for such. I think 
theyare entitled to the benefit of the funds appropri- 
ated by Congress and the State to the education of 
California youth. I have carried their education at 
private schools further than any public schools in 
this county (where they were born and raised) could 
take them. I feel the injustice of excluding them 
from the University for reasons which would exclude 
such men as I have referred to above. These are 
the circumstances which have drawn my attention 
to the case, and are my excuse for this communica- 
Iam, dear Sir, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Fohn 1. Doyle. 


MENLO PARK, Sept. 15th, 1888. 


tion, 


EDITOR OF OVERLAND: 

My friend Mr. Doyle has courteously sent me a 
copy of his open letter criticising the examination 
papers of the University of California, and inform- 
ing me of his intention to publish it.. May I ask you 
to print with it the following reply ? 3 

Mr. Doyle’s chief objection is thatethe standard o 
admission to the colleges of science is too high; that 
it excludes from the University a large number. of 
students who are entitled to receive its benefits. 
Notably, in the first place, students from those parts 
of the State where there are no high schools, or 
where those existing are below the University stan- 
dard of scholarship; and secondly, it bars out young 
men with an aptitude for only some one lineof study, 
—one-sided persons. who may show a genius for 
some specialty, but-are incapable of general culture. 

I think Mr. Doyle labors under a misapprehension. 
lor in the first place, the University, through her 
various courses of study, opens her doors to every- 
body with any decent preparation, to pursue his stud- 
ies within her limits, If Mr. Doyle had examined 
the register carefully, he would have found that 
when a young man, for any reason, is unable to 
prepare himself to enter as a regular student, he may 
still take a special course or a limited course, and 
pursue almost any line of study he pleases, so long 
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as he is in earnest, and shows due diligence and 
sober purpose. 

What [ have said already coversthe ground of Mr. 
Doyle’s main objection. But I should like to go far- 
ther and state more fully the position of the Univer- 
sity in these matters. 

Ifa young man wants, as a ‘‘special student,” to 
pursue any one subject, he may, on consultation 
with the professors in charge of that particular line 
of studies, confine his entrance examination to-such 
subjects as are requisite for its pursuit. If, on the 
other hand, he enters as a ‘‘ limited course student,” 
he is examined only in the easier English require- 
ments, with arithmetic, elementary algebra, elemen- 
tary geometry, and such history and geography as 1s 
needed to enter an ordinary high school; in fact, a 
voung man from the country who can pass a first 
grade grammar school examination is very nearly pre- 
pared to pass the limited course examinations to 
enter the University by that door, and profit, as far 
as his limited preparation will let him, by its instruc- 
tion. 

And so with Mr. Doyle’s supposed one-sided boy. 
If he only wants to pursue one line of study, he can 
enter as a special student, being examined only in 
those branches deemed absolutely necessary to en- 
able him to comprehend and_ profit by the Univer- 
sity instruction in that line. 

these special courses and limited courses do 
not lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science. The 
young man who pursues them enters the University 
and gets from it whatever he is competent to digest, 
and when his course is ended he may receive a cer- 
tifeate of excellence in such studies as he has com- 
pleted. 

The degree of Bachelor of Science is reserved for 
a man of broader and fuller culture. Anything above 
grammar school learning will give a man the chance 
to share the benefits of the University, but to: win 
the honors of a degree he must undergo the same 
toils and win the same victories as are the cost of a 
degree in other Universities. 

Hfer aim is to make the degree earned by four 
vears of faithful work at Berkeley as precious as 
that of any other first class university in. America. 
ur requirements for graduation are as rigid as those 
of any college, without exception, in the United 
States, and our standard of scholarship is as high. 
()f course our requireinents for admission must also 
be as high, and if Mr. Doyle will examine the re- 
quirements of Plarvard, Cornell, the University of 
Michigan, or any other first class-institution, he will 
see they are about the same | We do not lower our 
Hag for anybody. 

To come down to particulars, [say the young man 
entering for a degree in mechanical engineering at 
Hlarvard, Cornell, or the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology will meet at the threshold fully as rigid 
rejuilrements in mathematics as at Berkeley, nay, 
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rather more severe. And as to the examination in 
higher English (commonly known as ‘‘ English 14”) 
which -Mr. Doyle especially objects to, the scope of 
the requirements is substantially the same at Berke- 
ley as at the other high grade universities. The 
intention is to ground the young man thoroughly in 
his native tongue, in English classics and English 
literature. .\s the ancient classics are omitted in 
those courses where this is required, this is meant to 
fill up in some degree their place in the mental dis- 
cipline. And I may add that all over the country 
there is a decided leaning towards greater thorough- 
ness of training in the English language and litera- 
ture, and [ thoroughly sympathize with the move- 
ment. 

It is possible that in carrying out the requirement 
in higher English at Berkeley we are too severe, that 
the examination is too rigid, and the. questions too 
technical, — some savoring of philology rather than 
broad and literary in their character, -— but if so it is an 
error on the nght side, that of thoroughness ; it isa 
generous ambition to maintain a highstandard. And 
let me add that if any candidate for the colleges of 
science fears this examination, he may avoid it by 
selecting the sixth subject, which Mr. Doyle terms a 
smattering of Latin. 

Now in reference to the agricultural course, I 
would beg to call Mr. Doyle’s attention to the spe- 
cial announcement on page 72 of the register, that 
‘* students in agriculture not desiring to take the full 
course, nor to receive a diploma, may be admitted to 
special or limited courses for a longer or shorter 
period, and may attend only special lectures, recita- 
tions, and practical exercises according to their re- 
quirements, so long as ghey maintain a good stand- 
ing in their studies and general conduct.” What 
greater privileges, what greater freedom of action can 
be asked for than this ? 

The small number of ayricultural students is not 
due to the high requirements. — [t 1s the experience 
of all agricultural schools that their main work is not 
done in a central school with large numbers of stu- 
dents, but in scattered experimental stations, such 
as the University maintains in various parts of the 
State, and in original investigations carried on at 
and published from thecollege,to be read and applied 
on the farm, 

And so of the total number of students in the col- 
leges of science at Berkeley. Their number ts as 
large in proportion to the total number of students 
as is usualin other communities. When some gen- 
erous man shall give us such an endowment as [Ili- 
ram Sibley bestowed on Sibley College at Cornell, 
then we can put up such a plant of machinery as will 
keep our boys at home to learn mechanical engineer- 
ing. So he will immortalize his name and bless the 
State. 

To sum the matter up, the requirements for a de- 
gree at Berkeley are no more severe than those pre- 
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scribed in all first class colleges, and no broader than 
are needed for a man of scientific education ; while 
the wants of those who are so unfortunate by nature 
or education as to be incapable of this preparation, 
are amply covered by the generous provisions for 
special and limited courses. Ina word, the Univer- 
sity offers every man a chance to take all he can di- 
gest. Respectfully yours, 

florace 


What to Read. 


pitoR OVERLAND MONTHLY : 
lack of guidance in earlier life, been reading books 


I have from the 


during the two years last past that ought to have 
been read by me at least ten years ago. Noone with 
whom I came in contact, not even my. professors, 
gave me any suggestions or directions that were of 
use or profit, and I rambled on, now turning this 
way and then the other, reading nothing of impor- 
tance, until at last I accidentally strayed upon higher 
ground, and became able to see the waste of time I 
had made. It occurs to me that a few suggestions 
relative to reading, gathered from my own experience 
and the experience of certain friends of mine, may 
be not without interest to people younger than I, 
who may be at a loss what selections to make from 
the multiplicity of books of the present time. | 

I do not believe stereotyped. lists of books advis- 
able ; in many instances a subject has been admir- 
ably well treated by more than one writer, and the 
style of one might. be better adapted to one reader, 
and that of another to another reader. To illustrate : 
* Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy” by 


« 


John Fiske, 
covers mueh of the same ground as Herbert Spencer's 
First 
able to understand the philosophy of evolution as 


Principles.” The reader might be better 
explained by Mr. Fiske than astreated by Mr. Spen- 
cer. Of one thing | feel certain, however, and that 
is that the reader, after determining the direction in 
which he will read, should go to the fountain head, 
or the highest and best authority, usually two or 
three authors, upon the subject. Kschew asides, 
commentaries, this man’s idea of what. is the mean- 
ing of the author, another one’s explanation. Ihave 
read that Darwin's book, ** The Origin of Species,” 
occasioned the writing of. about nineteen hundred 
volumes in Germany ; but to know much of the book 
it must be studied itself. 

An immense amount of literature is) produced 
about persons or things that may be classed as gos- 
sip of a higher order, and of no particular value. 
That differences exist the construction ‘placed 
upon facts matters but little to any one, except it be 
the specialist. It isthe general trend that. the reader 
desires or should thoroughly well understand. 

To illustrate, will suppose the reader to have de- 
cided to learn something of evolution, biography, 
history, and fiction, and wall brietly consider the read- 
ings to be pursued under each head, 
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Within the last half century there has been formu. 
lated the doctrine of evolution, which profoundly af- 
fects and changes the views of men as to their origin 
and relative position, as well as importance, intro- 
ducing an entirely new regime. The reader, in order 
to get the best idea possible of this subject, should 
read in reference thereto the writings of the best 
authorities. Herbert Spencer and John Fiske as 
speculators and philosophers, Darwin, Huxley, Pyn- 
dall, Marsh, and a few others as investigators. If 
these writings are out of the reach of the reader 
mentally, let him read and re-read until he arrives 
at an understanding of them. At the present time, 
with an increased tendency. in the same direction, 
investigation is made by specialists, who devote.a 
life-time to a member of a class, a feature, or func- 
tion. 
the conclusions arrived at by the specialist’ pursuing 
his investigations in any one direction, The exam- 
ination of this subject of evolution opens the door to 


Allthat the general reader can do ts to acce}pt 


all modern knowledge, and such works as are neces- 
sary to carry the reader forward wiil suggest them 
selves, or be suggested by those already read. For this 
further reading the /afes¢ thought that has. been ver- 
ified and revised is the best, as the men of the pres- 
ent are constantly moving on to higher ground, and 
leaving the attainments of their predecessors, as the 
inen of the future will leave those of the present. 
Old, books are of little value on. strictly scientific 
subjects. 

Under the head of biography I suggest that the 
reader, among as many others as he may choose, 
read the lives of men who. have been in advance of 
their time, for the reason that it is highly instructive 
and interesting to see in looking over the past how 
the masses have slowly but surely moved on to the 
ground or position occupied by the minority. [t has 
ever been thus. What the small minority of broad 
gauged, large-brained men believe today will ulti- 
mately be the belief of the masses; and in the future 
as in the past, they. will reluctantly and complain- 
ingly follow the leaders on to higher and still higher 
ground so long as higher development goes forward. 
Read the touching story of the great Copernicus who 
died just after his book was published, and whose 
remains were committed to mother earth as we bury 
a beast, no priest being willing to perform the last 
sad offices. ‘Follow Galileo through his various con- 
finements, condemnations, and retractions, until he 
alied blind and broken-hearted. © Pursue the fortunes 
of Servetus who came within an ace of discovering 
the circulation of the blood, as he was hunted down 
Dea 


not forget to read the life of Bruno, who wrote a 


and finally burned to death by. John Calvin. 


work advocating a plurality of worlds, for which, he 
declining to retract, his ashes were scattered to the 
wind. ; 

Late works upon the subject are the better because 


they deal with the people instead of kings and courts, 


= 


venerals and battles. Greene, Carlyle, and others 
have pictured for us the people from evidence ¢hat 
remains of them, as a naturalist will accurately con- 
struct an animal ora representation of one from a 
vortion of the skeleton. Greene’s History of the 
i-nglish People, and Draper’s History of The In- 
‘cllectual Development of Europe, are examples of 
the kind I mean. By comparing these pictures, the 
veneral progress of man from a lower to a higher 
»lane 1s made forcibly apparent. 

from fiction the reader can glean some of the 
greatest lessons of life, a wonderful knowledge of 
human nature, and betterand more varied entertain- 
ment than from any other source. The works of 
fielding, Thackeray, Dickens, and George Eliot go 
. long way toward a fair English education, and fur- 
nish unsurpassed pictures of the times in which they 
were written. The writers of our own time and 
ountry, in. this line, are deserving of great praise, 
ind their works of careful study. W. 1). Howells 
vaints for us characters from real American life, and 
turnishes delicate and staple suggestions profitable to 
people of all classes, particularly those who have 
rapidly accumulated money, and whose means are 
out of all proportion to their culture, leading them 
'o atfect what they are not... His work is well done, 
even though he does tell us upon which side of the 


uggy the young man took his seat, and comment 
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upon the thickness of the china ware in a restaurant. 
Do not miss the work of Charles Egbert Craddock, 
who in portraying character and disclosing motives 
scarcely has an equal among the modern novel- 
ists. Neither can one afford to miss the work of 
Henry James, W. H. Bishop, and a half dozen other 
novelists of the present day. 

If the practice of reading something daily is estab- 
lished, and the bestis really out of reach, take some- 
thing within reach, and gradually go forward. Per- 
sistent and successful readers have originally ac- 
quired a taste for reading by beginning with a poor 
class of literature and gradually working up to the 
best. 

The new knowledge of today so soon becomes the 
old knowledge, that without constant and. careful 


_ reading there can be no thorough education reaching 


down to date. Men are largely educated in grooves, 
and in many cases canno more get out before death, 
than a marble can get out of a pipe through which 
it is rolled before it comes to the end. Reading 
largely obviates this, lifting the mind out from ruts, 
and rendering it pliable and receptive, and prevent- 
ing crystallization, which takes place when men cease 
to grow, usually at about twenty-five years of age, 
and go out of life years after with the same ideas 
they held when young. 
kdward Spencer. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Two Nature Books. 

IN- the series of books on the seasons, drawn from 
(horeau’s note books by Mr. H. G. O. Blake, comes 
s the latest issue, /V7nter.' It needs no introduc- 
‘ion to our readers, who know the perennial charm 
{ that uniquestudentof Nature and of human nature, 
he sensitive, wise Thoreau. Winter itself is here 
iclineated as by some wondrous process of thought 
photography. It is the very spirit of the snow that 
inspired these varied but ever beautiful pictures.. As 
we read we can see the myriad crystal prisms of the 
rust, feel the gloom that preceues the whirling 
ttorm, or hear thecreak and crunch of the snow under- 
foot. .The ‘terystal year” is here in its truth and its 
beauty, but alsoin its relations to the life of man. 
Thoreau was as truly the apostle of the heart as of 
Nature, and in these jotted notes we find a constant 
nfolding of the inner man, He makes frequent 

i Winter, Selections fromthe Journal of H.D. Tho- 
reau, Edited by H. G..O. Blake. Boston : Houghton, 
\littlin & Co. 1888. For sale in San Francisco by 
Strickland & Pierson. 

2 In Nesting Time. By Olive ‘Thorne. Miller. Bos- 


‘on: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1888... For sale in San 
rincisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 


parallels between the outward and the inward. 
‘‘When the thermometer is down to 20 degrees the 
streains of thought tinkle underneath like the rivers 
under the ice.” ‘* In winter we will think brave, 
hardy, and most active thoughts. Then the tender 
summer birds are flown.” And. again:—‘‘In_ pro- 
portion as. I have celestial thoughts is the necessity 
for me to be out and behold the western sky before 
sunset these winter days. That is the symbol of an 
unclouded mind that knows neither winter nor sum- 
mer.” 

Every plant and dumb creature had a friend in 
Thoreau, and he understood it with a quick sympa- 
thy ; yet it was the human problem that most inter- 
ested him, and one who reads these selections from 
his journal —covering a period of thirteen years — 
must: believe with the editor that he lived the se- 
cluded life he did because he believed that politics, 
trade, and society would stand in the way of his truest 
life. 

What Thoreau has done for the general aspects of 
the seasons, Olive Thorne Miller has done in the 
bird world. J Mesting Time? is the title given to 
her collected essays on feathered life. It is the out- 
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come of keen interest and genuine study, and will be 
sure of a welcome among bird lovers. Its style 1s 
familiar and simple, making the book well suited for 
young readers, who will doubtless gain both pleasure 
and the impetus for further study from its pages. 
We soon become greatly interested in its heroes and 
heroines, as we follow them from babyhood to the 
time when they are care-laden heads of families. The 
author gives us the result of her own observation of 
the habits of the blackbird, the oriole, the ‘* wise 
bluebird’ and a score of other songsters.. One of 
the most entertaining chapters recounts the results 
of a visit made to the South for the purpose of mak- 
ing acquaintance with the bird, 
Early and late our patient author watched her nest 


wild mocking 
and its proud owners, being rewarded by the dis- 
covery of ways and traits that place the Southern 
mocking bird highin the scale of ‘* bird charmers.”’ 
‘The book is easy and pleasant reading, and will com- 
mend itself to all lovers of truth. 


Stories of the Nations: ‘''urkey and Media. 

THE genesis of that knotty question which is still 
disturbing the diplomacy of europe is given in the 
latest issue of the series of Stories of the Nations. ! 
The diplomatic aspect of the history ts, however, 
almost completely ignored in the present book, Mr. 
Lane-Poole contents himself with a narrative of the 
numerous struggles between Christians and Turks 
which continued for hve hundred years, and threat- 
ened fora time to end tn the subjugation of Christ- 
endom by the successful army of the Sultan. The 
social and moral condition of the Turks receives but 
little attention, as is perhaps to be expected in an 
account of the doings of a people so pre-eminently 
war-like, but there is less excuse for the absence of 
any attempt to point out the significance of the im- 
portant events, and the lack of perspective. Unim- 
portant movements receive about the same promi- 
nence as those which were most. decisive in shaping 
the development of the world’s history. | The history 
of the Ottoman Turks —to the exclusion of the other 
tribes of this race—forms the subject of the book ; 
and this is traced from their earliest home, under the 
shadow of the great wall of Chinato their present po- 
sition asa thorn in the side of Europe, The elements 
of their character which contributed to their success, 
their untiring energy in battle, their perfect military 
organization, and their complete mastery of the strat- 
egy of three centuries ago are pointed out, but their 
weakness 1n civil administration, which = laid the 
foundation for their overthrow, is not. sufficiently 
dwelt upon. The last chapter 1s. devoted to the 
modern history of Turkey, where we see, beginning 
with the present century, a reversal of the earlier re- 


lations of Christians and Moslems. Instead of a con- 


Story of Turkey. By Stanley Lane: Poole. G. 
P. Putnanys Sons: New. York: 1888. For sale in San 
Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 
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queror, the Turk is now dependent on the protection 
of the countries which he formerly threatened. — He 
is a. necessary weight in the ‘* Lalance of power,” but 
his participation in European councils is passive 
merely. His weakness is the source of his present 
strength. 
have lost sight of the class of readers to whom. the 


[In literary execution the author seems to 
book 1s addressed. The construction and the vocab- 
ulary are the reverse of simple, and would repel those 
who are expected to profit most from the series. 

The account of our earliest known period of 
history has already been interestingly told in- this 
in the volumes devoted tc Chaldea and As- 
The same author now presents a continua- 


The account of the coming of 


series 
syria, 
tion of these books.2 


‘the Medes is preceded in this. book by a rather 


lengthy account of the religion of Zoroaster. ‘The 
account is, indeed, rather too lengthy, for the jues- 
tions involved in a religion are too exclusively with- 
in the field of speculative thought to lend them- 
selves to a treatment so essentially popular as that 
required by the scope of the book. . Some ideas can 
not be made simple even if they could be expressed 
in words of one syllable. This natural difficulty of 
the subject 1s increased by the unsystematic arrange- 
ment of the exposition, The second part of the book 

the history proper | suffers from this same defect 
There is a mass of interesting and 
instructive material, but it is buried in a narrative 
Which is almost rambling. 
forwards in the different. centuries from country to 
country and from reign to reign without warning, and 
ina manner that must be confusing to a reader un- 
familiar with the subject. The overlapping of. this 
book with the story of Assyria, and the frequent ref- 
erences to that book for details merely suggested here, 
would render the reading of one without the other 
exceedingly unsatisfactory. These defects are partic- 
ularly unfortunate in view of the extreme interest of 
the subject, an interest which is increased rather than 
diminished by the element of uncertainty that en- 
ters so largely into it. The puzzles of the cylinders 
and inscriptions are exceedingly interesting, the peeps 
into the social life of Babylon through the records of 
the house of Fgibi are fascinating, and the familiarity 
of the author with the subject justifies the reader in 
following her through the dark passages of the story 
As instances of Inex- 


of arrangement. 


It passes backwards and 


with the utmost confidence. 
cusable carelessness in proof-reading, the following 
may be cited On p. 289 occurs the following unin- 
telligible sentence : ** Of the three cylinders men- 
tioned on p. 281, and the one brought over by Mr. 
Hi. Kassam, which surpasses both the others in 1m- 
portance as an historical document, contains the an- 
nals ofthe reign of Nabonidus, last king of Babylon, 
and the capture of Babylon by Kyros.”” On page 

2 The Story of Media, Babylon, and Persia. By Zé- 
naide A..Ragozin. Gi. P: ‘Putnam's Sons, New York: 
1888. For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & 
Co. 
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181, the date of the destruction of Jerusalem should 
be 686 B. C., instead of 586 B C., and beneath the 
_frontispiece the date should be 1585, instead of 1755. 


Briefer Notice. 

The Mormon Puzzle in the three subdivisions of 
the Political Puzzle, the Social Puzzle, and the Rell- 
gious Puzzle, is treated in a moderate and impartial 
spirit by the Rev. Mr. Beers, pastor of the Presby- 
terian church at Eleton, Maryland. ‘The author at- 
tributes his ability to take an unprejudiced view 
partly to the fact that he has never been in Utah, a 
somewhat startling: ground on which to assert a fit- 
ness to write on Mormonism. But Mr. Beers justifies 
himself by saying that visitors to Utah, known to be 
men ofinfluence or of scholastic authority, are closely 
watched for by the astute authorities of that peculiar 
people, are taken in hand on arrival by delegated 
persons, and shown only the favorable side of the 
city, the stock ‘*happy families,” etc. Others fall 
into anti-Mormon hands, and are told a multitude of 
things that are not true as to the life and practices of 


the saints. . Hlis method was to correspond with all 
leading men, both Mormon and Gentile, to read all 
obtainable published matter concerning the ques- 
tion, and to give it careful study for the space of two 
years. The result of this procedure has been a read- 
able book, markedly moderate and fair in. its tone. 
The power and growth of the Mormon church he 
finds to be doctrinally in the measure of Christianity 
it contains, and politically in the cementing force 
gained through the persecutions in Missouri and 
linois, especially the murder of Joseph Smith and the 
bombardment of Nauvoo. ‘The solution of the puz- 
zle he finds in three courses of action: first, in the 
abolition of woman suffrage in Utah,—a bad thing, 
he thinks, in the peculiar circumstances of the Ter- 
ritory; next, in the series of vigorous colonization 
schemes by which the Mormons are to be surrounded 
by and outwitted by a larger Gentile element, though 
not in a hostile spirit ; and last, in a system,of free 
public schools, supported by the government. Of 
course, there is no question as to the competency 
of the government to establish such a system in a 
‘Territory, though it may not do so ina State. ‘This 
solution he supports by many good arguments, and 
the reader will freely admit that his plan should be 
tried before recourse to the schemes of those who 
advocate violent action, and before relapsing into a 
belief that the case is so hopeless that nothing should 
be done. Points of difficulty will occur to anybody, 
and yet none of these seem to be insuperable. ——-- 
Under the modest name Sczence Sketches,? President 
Jordan, of the University of Indiana, has gathered a 
number of papers from his voluminous writings on 
scientific subjects that have been published in many 


1 The Mormon Puzzle. By Rev. R. W. Beers. Funk 
& Wagnalls: New York. 1887. 

2Science Sketches. By David- Starr Jordan. Chi- 
cago: McClurg & Co, 1888. 


vehicles. ‘They vary widely in their scope, ‘*The 
Story of a Salmon” being a delightful sketch, entirely 
popular in its tone, one that an intelligent child would 
enjoy, and The Salmon Family a thoroughly 
technical and exact account of the salmontribe in all 
its branches. The three biographical sketches, - 

‘*Parwin, Eccentric Naturalist” (Ratinesque), 
and ** A Cuban Fisherman” (Pocey),—are delightful, 
the first as a worthy tribute to a great man, and the 
second for its humorous touches in describing that 
picturesque crank, who at one time delighted in hav- 
ing discovered ‘‘twelve new species of thunder and 
lightning.” All the sketches are worth reading, and 
the titles already given and one or two more will 
show the range of the collection: ** An Ascent of 
the Matterhorn,” ‘‘ The Story of a Stone,” ‘* The 
Dispersion of Fresh Water Fishes,” ‘‘ Fhe Evolution 
of the College Curriculum.” —— Mr, John S. Hittell’s 
name is a sufficient guaranty of the trustworthiness of 
the Guzde Look to San Francisco’ published by the 
Bancroft Company. Visitors will find in this small 
book a compend of all points useful in the thorough 
and intelligent exploration ofthecity. Mapsand tables 
of fares are abundant and satisfactory, and the only 
fault to be found is too great a zeal to influence the 
visitors judgment in favor of San Francisco. We 
doubt the expediency, for example, of introducing 
Market Street as 
ness. street in the civilized world.” —— It is cam- 


perhaps the most impressive busi- 
paigning of the best order to circulate the original 
documents in the political case. If the remaining 
weeks before November are spent not in the exclus- 
ive perusal of newspaper comment upon the Presi- 
dent's Message and the Mills Bill, but in that of the 
papers themselves primarily, it: will become indeed 
the educational campaign it is credited with being. 
Whether Republican or Democrat, one should be 
glad to possess a copy, in compact and serviceable 
form, of the two documents that form the text on 
which the whole controversy of the campaign is 
merely commentary. We areglad, therefore, to tell 
our readers of two admirable editions of the Mes- 
sage. Opponents thereof will not like the annota- 
tions, which are in the one case? in the form of pic- 
tures by Thomas Nast, and in the other 4 in that of 
foot-notes by R. RK. Bowker, and in both cases friend- 
ly to the text. But whether he likes them or not, 
any one will have a far clearer idea of the present 
state of the tax and revenue question after examin- 
ing one or both of these books, with Nast’s rough 
but always strong and taking cartoons, or Bowker’s 
careful and scholarly addenda of statistics and illus- 

3.\ Guide Book to San Francisco. By John’S. Hittell. 
san Francisco: ‘The Bancroft Company. — 1888. 

The President's Message, 1887, with illustrations by 


‘Thos. Nast. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1888. 

The President's: Message, 1887, with annotations by 
R. R.. Bowker. New York and London: P. Put- 
nams Sons. (Questions of the Day, No. XLVIII. 
1888, 
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trative facts, presented without a word of argument 
or comment. Hints from a Lawyer }\ is intended 
to make clear to general readers the legal rules which 
govern them in their commercial relations. Chap- 
ters are given on the various contracts relating to 
real and personal property, on the law of matrimony, 
and on the administration of the estates of deceased 
persons. The author’s success in his effort to pro- 
duce a useful book is neither greater nor less than 
that of his numerous predecessors in this line. — IIis 
frequent lapses into dialogue in the earlier chapters 
tend only to render his exposition of the legal rules 
on these subjects less clear, and it is well that the 
later portions of the book are confined to a more sys- 
tematic statement of the subjects of which they treat. 
The author also frequently uses technical phrases, 
the full significance of which can only be apparent 
tothe legally trained mind. The clause of the Stat- 
ute of kKrauds referring to contracts ‘* which by their 


terms are not to be completed within a year,” has 
been the subject of a large amount of judicial. inter- 
pretation, but the author states it boldly and without 
explanation. But the insuperable obstacle to any 
attempt to present the laws of the United States on 
these subjects in a popular form is the great diversity 
in the legislation of the various States. In order to 
present general rules, che author is obliged to state 
the most onerous restrictions in force in any State, 
and to omit the particular provisions which have 
only local force. The result is that a person without 
a knowledge of the law of hisindividual State cannot 
tell what rules todepend upon. A person might act 
in comphance with the rule as laid down in this 


1 Hints from a Lawyer. . By Edgar A. Spencer... Gi. 
P. Putnam's Sons: New York :.1888. For sale in San 
francisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 
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book, and yet not comply with the requirements of 
the State law. The following instances show dis- 
crepancies between the rules laid down by Mr. Spen- 
cer and the California law. Mr. Spencer says that 
contracts between husband and wife are void (p. 118); 
in this State they are valid; hedefines all under the 
age of twenty-one years as infants (p. 3); in this 
State females reach their majority at the age of eigh- 
teen ; he says that chattel mortgages must be re- 
newed each year (p. 53); there is no such provision 
here ; he says that sales of personal property for a 
price of fifty dollars or more must be evidenced by 
writing, unless there is a performance or part per- 
formance of the obligation on either side ;. in this 
State the limit is two hundred dollars. In Castle 
and Cabin* is a traveler’s book setting forth the 
results of observations made by the author, a lawyer 
from Massachusetts, during a tour through Ireland 
last. year, --the gist of over two hundred inter- 
views with residents of the different parts of Ireland, 
including people of all ranks of society and in every 
social condition. The legal training of the author 
has prepared him for an intellectual handling of the 
questions involved, and the result is a valuable con- 
tribution to the growing mass of information on. the 


condition of the country. | [lome Rule and the Land 
(Juestion are naturally the subjects of discussion, 
and in four chapters, one of which is devoted to each 
of the provinces, the views of the inhabitants of these 
divisions are set forth. A final chapter presents the 
personal views of the author on. these problems, 
which have been carefully excluded from the earlier 
portions of the book. 


2In Castle and Cabin, By George Pellew.  G. P. 
Putnam's Sons: New York : 1888. Lor sale in: San 
l‘rancisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 
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